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Piature in lower left hand corner is of man carrying 
Ruth Outing Outfit with De Luxe Bed. Scenes in 


OUTING OUTFITS 


WITH 


In the lower right hand corner the Maloney Brothers 
Scranton, Pa., are landing a $50 Rush Tango 


of 
background show the different uses of Rush Outing Prize Winner. These are all actual photographs as- 
Outfits sembled in this composite picture. 
TRADE 


MARK 


HE Rush Outing Outfit with De Luxe Bed is the 
most complete, compact, comfortable, collapsible 
outing outfit ever offered the public. 


The tent is of Emeraldine (j.\")}--waterproof and mildewproof. 
It is the finest material for the purpose that money can buy. The 
De Luxe Bed, with light, fluffy mattress and full collapsible springs, 
is as comfortable as your own bed in your own home. 


The Rush Outing Outfit is light of weight and easy to handle 
set up or taken down quickly. There are no poles to bother with. 
The tent is supported on four steel telescopic tubes attached to 
the bed. And when you break camp, the whole outfit is down in 
no time. Rolled up, the tent and bed (springs and all but without 
the mattress) make a bundle only four feet long by ten inches 
through. The mattress is very light and compact. 


Rush Tango Minnovws 


REG. TRACE MAR 
Rush Tango Minnows are the liveliest baits that float. They 
wiggle, dive and swim like a live minnow in action. 


Profession als, amateurs, women and even children are making 
record catches of all kinds of game fish trolling and casting. 


Pike, Muscallunge, Lake Trout and Brook Trout. 


J. K. RUSH 


GET °EM LIKE THIS! 
All of these prize winners caught on Rash Tangolure 


Furnished in many brilliant fish-getting colors. 
Illustrated catalog in colors, with instructions, sent FREE. 


Dealers: Order Rush Tango Minnows from your jobber 


The Rush Tango Minnow gets the big ones— Bass, Pickerel, now. Cash in on our advertising. 


430 S.A. & K. Bldg. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


With a Rush Outing Outfit you camp when and where you like 
with the same comfort, privacy and satisfaction that you enjoy in 
your own home. It is not only a new invention but a real inno- 
vation. The ideal portable, collapsible, comfortable bed and tent 
Outing Outfit. 


Upon receipt of your order with remittance, we will ship the Rush 
Outing Outfit complete by express, subject to examination. If you 
are not thoroughly satisfied and pleased after seeing it, carefully 
repack and return at our expense. 

When ordering your Rush Outing Outfit give us the name of your 
dealer and we will send you a set of Rush Tango Minnows to 
make your camping equipment complete. 

Live Dealers and representatives wanted in every locality. Write 
for particulars, 


Illustrated catalog and price list sent FREE. Liberal discounts to the trade. 






“The Tangolure ts the best Tango I ever 
made ('Nuf said)’’—J. K. Rush. 

At your dealer's or direct, postpaid 75¢ 
and insured, money order or stamps 
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Two H.P. 
Twin Cylinders 


We want to send you a free = 


copy of our new folder describing 
the marvelous 1922 model light weight 
Johnson Outboard Motor. Think of it! Only 
35 pounds—complete in one unit. A boy or 
girl can carry it easily. The whole family can 
enjoy it. No trouble to carry. No difficulty in 
attaching to boat or canoe. It gives you all the 
power and more pleasure than any other Outboard 
Motor and yet weighs 20 to 40 lbs. less. 


Surprisingly Free From Vibration 


Because of the perfect balance of the Twin Cylinder 
Motor, the Johnson is thc smoothest, quietest motor on 
the water, surprisingly free from vibration and more 
durable. Marvelous light weight has been accomplished 
solely by using better and modern materials, more com- 
pact design and improved methods of manufacturing. 


In addition to its light weight, there are many other feat- 
ures you will like about the Johnson. A “Quick Action” 
Fly Wheel Magneto for ignition, no bothersome batteries 
or other loose parts to carry. A real carburetor instead 
of troublesome mixing valve. Spark and Throttle Con- 
trol like an auto. Hand rail or tiller rope steering. Instant 
reverse which stops boat in half its length even when 
going full speed. Universal steering. 


Easy Starting — Self Tilting 


A light pull on the starter cord spins the motor several 
turns at high speed and gives a quick sure start. No dangerous 
knob on flywheel to catch clothing. No springs, ratchets or other 
complicated parts. Motor is self-tilting and has skeg for protec- 
tion. Nooil or grease cups to drip on seats. Beautifully finished 
in polished aluminum and nickel. 

Be sure and see the Light Weight Johnson, before you 
buy any outboard motor. Send now for Free Folder and 1922 prices. 
| A real proposition for a few live dealers. 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO. S00 Fame Suzent A girl carries a Johnson easily 


—and knows it won’t soil her 
even for 


- a boy Makers of the Lightweight = “""""” 


Johnson 
Outboard 
Motor : 
is abso- 
lutely 
guar- 
anteed 

to per- 
form sat- 
isfactorily 
asclaimed 
and to be 
free from 


all defects 
NOT Because of its light weight and freedom from vibration the Johnson is the first really 
practical canoe motor. Write for details of both Outboard and Inboard canoe installations 





with your 
Johnson 
































Not much 
of a load 
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Carty Boat Power with You 


ye motoring sportsmen, you whose fishing, 

camping or hunting trips turn week-ends and 
holidays into delightful vacations—the new Evin- 
rude ‘“‘Lightweight” is your wish come true. An 
Evinrude—the same sturdy, dependable ‘‘stern- 
kicker"’—swenty-one pounds lighter so you can carry 
it handily in car, train or trolley. 




































Light, strong aluminum alloys, replacing many 
bronze and malleable parts, have brought the 
total weight just under 50 pounds complete. No 
heavier than a good string of fish! 


For sport and economy this sturdy little motor is 
without an equal. Costs but a penny a mile for 
“gas and oil—requires no boat house. Just take 
it with you to lake or stream, attach it to a boat 
and you'll have the time of your life at a very 
small expense. 


The ‘‘Lightweight’’ has the same wonderful power 
and speed as the standard 2 H. P. model, famous 
throughout the world. While not designed for 
such rugged service, it is a true Evinrude, husky 
and durable. 


See these Evinrude motors at your 
sporting goods or hardware dealers. 
Or write for our catalog and new 
prices (recently cut to pre-war 
level.) 








Evinrude Motor Company 
614 Evinrude Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 





DISTRIBUTORS: 
69 Cortlandt Street . . New York, N. Y. 
780 Commonwealth Ave. . Boston, Mass. 
440 Market Street . San Francisco, Calif. 


211 Morrison Street . . . Portland, Ore. 
as 
‘pay 


EVIN R 1D WEIGHT’ 


—_ eee FOR WATERCRAFT 


VV See the Evinrude Exhibit at National 
Motor Boat Show, Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York City, February 17 to25 
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MR. BLISS CONGRATULATES THE AUTHOR ON GETTING SUCH A BEAUTIFUL TROPHY 


Moose Hunting in Northwesiern Quebec 


A Southwestern sportsman and his friend visit a Northeastern game field 
and secure, in addition to some tough wind and water experiences, 
a prodigious moose of wonderful horn palmation 


RY Northwestern Quebec,” said Cyrus 

Thompson, that youth of 76 years, 
who is one of our best known big game 
hunters, when I wrote him about the fall 
hunt for 1920; and that explains how I be- 
came interested in hunting in that far-away 
northland after the biggest game on this con- 
tinent. My partner, E. E. Bliss, had made 
two former trips into Ontario after moose, 
and it was finally settled that we should hunt 
this year in Quebec. All arrangements were 
made in advance, with an organization who 
would furnish us with guides, tentage and 
grub for a consideration. 

We left our homes in Albuquerque, N. M., 
on September 10th, and on the dark, rainy 
night of September 16th we detrained at a 
small French town in Northwestern Quebec. 
It was at about the hour that the boy of 
history stood on the burning deck, and we 
were a bit disappointed to discover no light 
in the depot nor anyone to meet us, notwith- 
standing we had made what we thought were 
complete preparations with the party who 
was to outfit us from this point. 
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Dr. R. Fred Pettit. 


There emerged from the London-like fog 
a burly form, swinging by way of salute a 
smoky lantern. He told us of a hotel to be 
found some blocks away, and we fell into 
his wake as he scurried ahead. Now, as we 
were encumbered with much luggage and 
fatigue, it was somewhat difficult for two 
weary travelers to follow closely along a 
single plank sidewalk after a will-o’-the-wisp 


light that ever and anon flickered and 
winked and threatened to blink out into 
utter darkness. These planks were laid 


rather hurriedly one day, and it appears that 
they were patterned much after the stag- 
gered tread of a follower of our former well- 
known townsman, John Barleycorn, and it 
was only by dint of much effort and dexterity 
that we succeeded in keeping our beacon 
within sight. However, something suddenly 
loomed up in the darkness that resembled 
nothing so much as a shoe box set on end, 


which proved to be the hotel, and our leader 
was seemingly the host, porter and general 
factotum. This chap had a name which 
sounded more or less like “Pocket,” so we 
called him Pickpocket, as he had a way of 
lightening the purse known not alone to 
hotel men in thinly-settled districts. 

We were immediately assigned to rooms 
on the third floor. For doors, a_highly- 
colored bit of calico did noble and waiver- 
ing duty, being ever ajar, as it were. Surely 
this north country believes in the “open door 
policy.” Partitions of the thinness of build- 
ing paper secured one the entire privacy of 
the apartment. This possessed the advant- 
age, however, of Bliss and I being able to 
converse across one room that intervened, 
without any especial inconvenience, unless 
to the occupant of the said room. However, 
we hope he was an old sojourner in this 
land and so familiar with conditions that he 
could sleep thru our pre-retiring conversa- 
tional hour. 

Next morning came about an hour later 
than usual, with the inevitable rain and mud 








7 


indigenous to that country. We descended 
to the breakfast room and partook of what, 
from now on for three weeks, we are to know 
as “porridge”’—nothing more nor less than 
oatmeal stirred into boiling water. This is 
the regular, unescapable breakfast dish. No 
home is complete without one. I came later 
on in camp not to feel too unkindly towards 
this dish, but my hunting partner never 
grouped “hisself” around the breakfast table 
and stared into the porridge pot with that 
wild abandon with which one is wont, in 
hunting camps, to gather at meal-time. 

The wife of our host served us with such 
unfailing good humor and with smiles con- 
trasting so strongly with the environment 
that it thawed the heart of that hardened 
companion of mine, and perhaps eased the 
pain when we came later on to 
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guide who works for the same outfit going 
back without a “sport,” as the hunter is 
called in this country, and an old man named 
Bill, who is going as far as Lake Abitibi 
Post. He is taking in a monument to be 
erected at his father’s grave. At the time I 
had no idea this Indian thought we would 
be foolish enough to take this stone with us 
after the transfer was made from the motor 
boat to the twenty-foot freight canoes with 
which we were to make the first six miles 
across a point of Lake Abitibi. 

We made the eleven-mile run thru one of 
the most disagreeable rain and sleet storms 
I ever encountered, and unloaded our plun- 
der at Point Diones, whereupon the motor 
boat turned around and chugged its way 





we known as much about the wind storms 
on old Abitibi as we learned in the next 
three hours, we would doubtless have pre- 
ferred staying out in the rain to any attempt 
at crossing. 

I should have mentioned that we were ac- 
companied by C. W. Lidkey, assistant man- 
ager of the Hudson Bay Company post at 
Lake Abitibi, and it was this store we now 
were trying to reach before nightfall. 

We three held a consultation, and as Led- 
key was more or less familiar with Lake 
conditions, but had never crossed in bad 
weather before, we thought best to take old 
Bill and load the belongings of we three 
into one freight canoe and let the three 
young bucks, loaded with wine as they were, 
come in the other. We therefore told them 

that was the way in which we 





settle with -our friend, Pick- 
pocket. 
After breakfast we marched 


forth, expecting to find our out- 
fitting party. However, when he 
failed to appear, we began to 
cast about for other means of 
getting into the hunting country. 
It was at about this time that our 
man hove into port in a motor 





boat, having been windbound 
some hours on an island. We 
were to discover later on that 


being windbound is one of the 
favorite pastimes in this country 
of large and numerous lakes. 

This man had engaged guides 
for us, and they were bringing 
out a party of two New York 
sportsmen, arriving that evening. 
These men had been in the in- 
terior for a month, fishing the 
first three weeks and hunting the 
latter ten days. From them we 
learned that the fishing was won- 
derful—bass, pike and _ pickerel 
being the three most numerous. 
They reported a splendid time 
fishing, but seemed not quite so 
sanguine about the hunting end 
of the game, altho they both had 
had chances at moose. I am 
sorry I cannot recall the names 
of these two men, for they were 
good sportsmen, had whiled away 
many weeks with rod and gun in 
other and divers places, and it 
was a pleasure to meet them 
here. 





JIM USING THE TUMP-LINE ON THE PORTAGE 


Among thesmen who came out from the back over the dark and sluggish water out 


hunting country on this day was Dr. F. A. 
Parsons of Cherokee, Iowa. He had had a 
successful hunt, securing the first moose of 
the season and a small black bear, both of 
which specimens we saw later on at the head 
camp. Dr. Parsons spoke very enthusiastic- 
ally of the countrv and its game, and as he 
had outfitted thru the same party as we 
were employing, we were more than glad to 
get his approval of this organization. 

The evening was spent in reducing our 
duffle bags to a minimum weight and in 
otherwise getting ready for the final start 
into the “bush.” We met our guides, who 
were Indians of the Ojibway tribe, and a 
time was set for an early start the next 
morning. 

This proved to be a dark, gray day, a bit 
more windy and a bit more rainy than the 
preceding one. Our outfitter had taken the 
night train for his home, and we find our 
guides much the worse for wear from look- 
ing on the French wine, and they are in that 
happy stage where nothing matters, neither 
work nor obligations—starting or staying is 
all the same to them. However, after a long 
delay while much unnecessary load is placed 
in the boat as freight, we start down the 
White Fish River in a big motor boat that 
is to drop us where the river emerges into 
Lake Abitibe. There are four Indians with 


us, our guides, Jim and Charley, another 


of sight. 

We had not been informed by our out- 
fitter anything excepting that all arrange- 
ments were made for our transportation, and 
as it was noon when we arrived at the point, 
we suggested to the guides that they make 
a bit of lunch and then get ready for the 
lake crossing. We thereupon found to our 
chagrin that no lunch had been provided, 
nor was tentage available until the night of 
the second day. However, we made a pot of 
the inevitable tea. The wind meanwhile 
having freshened, and while we could not 
see out onto the great body of water, for 
Lake Abitibi is some eighty miles across, 
and the channel was blocked with a boom, 
filled in part with logs being gotten out for 
pulpwood in anticipation of a railroad being 
builf to some point on the western shore, we 
suggested to our guides that we prepare for 
crossing, as we did not relish being stranded 
on this mud-soaked shore without food or 
shelter. 

There were some murmurings of dissent at 
this, and one Indian purposely absented him- 
self so that we must delay starting, and had 





would make the crossing, and 
proceeded to load accordingly. 
Bill then insisted upon taking 
along the above-mentioned monu- 
ment. We did not desire this, as 
it weighed about 200 pounds, 
and we were afraid it would 
more than overload the canoe, 
which, with our combined weight 
of four men and luggage, ran at 
about 1,000 pounds exclusive of 
the monument. 

However, Bill could not be 
persuaded to leave the monu- 
ment, and as Ledkey said he 
(Bill) was an extra good man 
with the paddle, we finally con- 
sented to making the attempt 
with our luggage, some freight 
for the Hudson Bay Post and the 
precious monument. At about 
2 o’clock we steered our craft 
out into the fairly quiet water of 
the lagoon formed by the chain 
of boom logs. Some few mo- 
ments after our start we noted 
that the Indians thought better 
of the decision to stay on the 
point all night, and likewise 
made preparations for crossing. 
They, however, were coming 
light, even leaving a sack of po- 
tatoes that were likewise part of 
the load we were supposed to 
freight across. 

After passing the large log 
pyramids that served as corners 
to the booms, we came in sight of 
the open water, and a nearer view 
did not lend encouragement, and then we 
knew how Jim felt when he had told me an 
hour earlier, “Guess no can cross,” for the 
water was running in short, choppy swells, 
and to one totally unaccustomed io canoes 
it did not appear that our frail craft would 
live long once we got out among those waves. 
However, no one would openly state his 
views on the chances of a safe crossing, and 
thus we passed over a short bit of chain 
that served as passageway for canoes out 
into the rough waters of Lake Abitibi. 

Our destination, the Hudson Bay Post, lay 
some six or eight miles around the point 
and across a very open looking bit of water, 
for, unlike all other lakes in this region, 
Lake Abitibi does not have the great num- 
ber of islands that are seen thickly studded 
over the surfaces of most of the lakes. Led- 
key held the first position in the bow; myself 
next; then Bliss; and lastly the Indian with 
the largest paddle. We had gone out onto 
this lake depending upon his skill and ability 
more perhaps than we realized, but once we 
were in rough water he calmly placed his 
paddle astern and seemed to think he was 
doing his full duty in steering the boat, and 
even in some of the dangerous moments that 
followed we failed to secure any further co- 
operation from him than to steer the canoe, 
and this he did most ably, and when some 
of the largest waves would seemingly be 
about to swamp us he would steer the canoe 























up into the teeth of the wind and yell, “Pull 
your paddles; pull your paddles;” and I 
want to say that we pulled those paddles 
until our muscles were tired and aching, 
until it seemed it would be impossible for 
us to pull another stroke, but the rapid ap- 
proach of another white-capped wave always 
found us putting every ounce of our strength 
into the effort to keep the good old canoe 
upright and free from water. 

We had arranged a tarpaulin and some 
oilskin capes along the right side of the 
canoe to assist in keeping out those waves 
that came too high for us to entirely over- 
ride, and on several occasions I believe we 
owed our lives to the fact that these turned 
back the water as it raced over us. It was 
necessary to take a quartering course in 
order to make the point of land aimed at, 
and this was dangerous on account of the 
waves, and momentarily we had to turn and 
face the storm to avoid being swamped, and 
twice Ledkey, panic-stricken, called for Bill, 
the Indian steersman, to turn the canoe and 
run with the wind for land. This would 
doubtless insure our safety, but would have 
placed us stranded on the shore. The taci- 
turn old Indian held stedfastly to his course, 
taking ccders from no one, and after three 
hours of tossing around more or less at the 
mercy of the wind, we rounded the point 
and drove our canoes among the rocks that 
formed the landing place of the Hudson Bay 
Company’s Post on this lake. It is need- 
less to say that we were glad to get ashore, 
altho slightly in the rear of the guides who 
had passed us en route, and we were met by 
all the people of the little settlement who 
were out to see the foolish white men cross 
in the storm. 

An old miner, likewise windbound, who 
had lived for years on the opposite shores 
of the lake, was the first man to meet us, 
and said: “No one but a fool would try to 
cross Abitibi in such a wind.” We agreed 
without argument. We would have agreed 
unconditionally with anyone else that might 
have condemned us for the foolhardy stunt, 
and we would not have tried it either had 
we been well informed about these things 
or had we been properly equipped at the 
starting point. 

Mr. Ledkey invited Mr. Bliss and myself 
up to the factor’s house, a kindness we were 
not slow in accepting, where the living room 
was placed at our disposal, and here I 
opened my duffle bag and, taking everything 
out, managed to get the contents dry in the 
next thirty-six hours that we were wind- 
bound, waiting for the violence of the wind 
to diminish and our guides to sleep off the 
effects of the alcohol. 

The rest of the day was spent looking thru 
the storeroom, taking notes about the place, 
which dates back to 1670, the original build- 
ing being still in use, altho a new storehouse 
was built two years prior to our coming. 
When they took us out to the dog kennels 
we realized that we were actually in the Far 
North, for here were the sled dogs with 
which all travel is accomplished when winter 
covers the ground with several feet of snow. 
These dogs are kept chained in small, stall- 
like sheds, one dog to each stall, and are 
fed fish daily, the supply being gathered by 
the use of large nets set off the rocks for 
that purpose. 

We were glad to meet a body of students 
from the University of Quebec who had 
spent the summer months studying and pros- 
pecting the rock-covered shores for minerals. 
And to the leader of this party, whose name 
I have unfortunately forgotten, I owe much, 
for he kindly drew a map showing me where 
the best moose hunting would be found if 
the conditions prevailed during the fall 
months that held true in the summer, and it 
was on a small stream, too insignificant al- 
most to have been noticed, to which he di- 
rected my special attention, as he had seen 
many moose there earlier, that I later on 
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Howare 


Hastie? 





“YOU MUST STAND UP TO SHOOT,” SAID JIM, AND I STARTED SLOWLY TO GET 
TO MY FEET 


found the beautifui specimen that fell to my 
lot. As he was likewise windbound waiting 
for a chance to start on the back trail to 
Montreal, I did not see him again, but the 
little map he drew on the back of a card 
was consulted many times during the trip. 

About an hour later a man came walking 
up the shore from a camp hastily made a 
mile below the post, where Joseph Mayer of 
Erie, Pa., and four companions had been 
forced ashore the day before by the terrific 
wind, after vainly trying to make the post, 
and had been unable to erect tents, but. had 
camped as best they could in the wind and 
rain. These men had been outfitted thru 
another party, and were much displeased 
with the treatment, guides and arrangements 
in general. They had been sent out with 
guides who did not know the country, and 
it was only by the use of maps and the rare 
good luck of having with them Mr. Lindsay 
of Vanderbrook & Lindsay, Riley Brook, New 
Brunswick, old-time guides, that they had 
been able to find their way back after spend- 
ing several weeks in this territory vainly 
looking for moose. 

They were unanimous in praise of Lind- 
say, and I could well believe him capable 
of earning it, as he is a typical woodsman 
and guide, a man who has spent his life in 
that kind of work, and to whom hardships 
are an every-day occurrence. Later in the 


evening the rest of the hunters came up to 
the post for a few supplies, and we gathered 
around the stove, spent a very pleasant hour 
with them, Mayer making two drawings for 
us from a map he carried that were of much 
help to us in the days that followed. They 
were an especially nice bunch of sportsmen, 
returning home without a moose, largely 
thru inefficiency on the part of the outfitter— 
a crime that should not go entirely un- 
heralded. 

The next day, thru the courtesy of Ledkey, 
who was in charge during the factor’s ab- 
sence, we spent going thru the old post 
buildings. Above in the attic we found a 
large number of old muskets, some of which 
were made historic by the traditions that 
clustered about them. A few there remained 
of those early weapons that were used to 
withstand the attacks of Indians in the days 
when the Hudson Bay Company first tried to 
become established in what was then, and 
now remains, a total wilderness. There were 
old snowshoes, old curios of many kinds, 
and one beautiful caribou head which had 
been placed there in the days when the cari- 
bou herds drifted down that way in count- 
less thousands, and which for some ten years 
back have seldom sent even a few along the 
old routes, altho one youngster had been 
killed the week we arrived. My guide, who 
was but 20 years old, told me later on thaf 
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CARRYING THE CANOES OVER A PORTAGE 


he and his father came across a bunch of 
ten in deep snow three years before, and 
killed four of them. 

The wind continued its violence during 
the day, a register of its velocity being re- 
corded upon the government instruments at 
the post showing as high as 74 miles an 
hour, but dying away during the afternoon 
hours sufficiently to permit the Mayer party 
to move up to the post, and just as dusk fell 
they started back towards the railroad for 
the return trip homeward. 

We saw but little of our Indians during 
the day, and as their home was but a half 
mile from the post, they spent most of the 
time there, but the next morning, the wind 
being only moderately bad, and no white- 
caps on the water, they appeared with some- 
thing like a smile on their countenances. 
Particularly was this true of Jim, who be- 
came from this onward my personal guide. 
He was the most intelligent of the lot and 
showed the intermingling of white blood in 
his fairness of skin and hair, which was most 
unlike that of any of the others; and after 
debating the matter they decided we could 
now make the real start in three 16-foot 
canoes, which was done about 9 o’clock. 
We had no started than the wind 
calmed and we passed into a protecting arm 
of the lake, which took us down to the ex- 
treme southern end of Lake Abitibi. The 
sun peered thru the clouds and the day 
turned into one of magnificent beauty. 

The river’s entrance into this lake was so 
hidden that it could not be noticed until 
one had approached right up to its mouth, 
reminding me of such a river as Warburton 
Pike tells of in his travels farther west in 
Canada, but whereas his was concealed by 
rocky formation, this was impossible to de- 
tect, due to the heavy growth of rushes, and 
it seemed we must be going to land, when 
with a quick turn of the canoe we were pro- 
pelled into a river of some 150 feet in width, 
whose sluggish waters cannot be seen to 
flow, as this country is extremely flat, and 
as we are north of the Height of Land, all 
rivers run north into Hudson Bay. We sub- 
sequently found this to be true of all the 
rivers in that part of the country. It was 
necessary to ask the guides which way they 
ran, and as we encountered headwind so 
much of the time, it would have been more 
or less confusing anyway. 

Bliss and his guide were leading some 
hundred yards as we passed up Abitibi 
River. The water was as smooth as un- 
broken glass, and the flashing of their twin 
paddles, like two great fish, slipped in and 
out. The banks were lined with the white 
birch, small pine and spruce, and the good 


sooner 


old elm had its feet down deep in its watery 
home. 

With every lift of the paddles the water 
was whirled forward in myriads of drops that 
struck the unruffled surface of the water like 
white pearls, and so for a moment held their 
shape and skittered over the glass-like sur- 
face, only to merge into the great body of 
the water again. A great stretch of beauti- 
ful scenery and we come to the only rapids 
in Abitibi River, known as Dancing Water 
Portage, deriving its name from the fact that 
the water comes dancing and racing by rapid 
yet gentle degrees down from the higher 
level. For the first time on this trip the 
tump line is brought into play, for here we 
unload, as we must carry everything around 
the rapids onto the higher ground and launch 
the canoe again. It brings back recollec- 
tions of other portages to my companion, 
and he tells me of a seven-mile “carry” down 
in the French River country he took with a 
guide a few years ago while after moose. I 
did not at the time give much thought to 
what a seven-mile portage meant, but later 
on, as I became more familiar with these 
portages, I yielded a proper respect to any- 
one who could endure the strain of those 
long detours. 

Eighteen miles and much effort bring us 
to Lake Duparquet (Lake of Many Islands), 
which is totally unlike Abitibi in that it is 
clearer, much deeper and rockbound, with 
beautiful islands on every hand, and only 
occasional wide sweeps between. It looks 
the habitat of many fish, and we learned 
this is true. Some twenty to thirty miles 
across and as picturesque a bit of water as 
I know of anywhere. "I'would delight the 
soul of O. W. Smith, our Angling Editor, to 
look upon this virgin water, and I am sure 
that were I more the fisherman and less the 
hunter I would yield to the ineffable lure of 
Lake Duparquet to visit it many times. 

We find the head camp of our organiza- 
tion located upon a southwesterly point of 
this lake, a splendid promontory that owns 
the only hill in all that country, which is an 
immediate invitation to climb to the top—a 
thing I did after we had acquainted the head 
guide, Erni, with our presence. As it was 
the writer’s birthday, I took along the 
Stevens .22, with which six grouse, or as 
they are called in that country, partridges, 
were added to the pot, and were much en- 
joyed. It was here we met a young fellow 
by the name of Bradford from New York, 
who was hunting out from the head camp 
with Erni, and he had a most distressing tale 
to relate of the night before. It seems that 
Erni, who had been in the camp all summer, 
erecting some new buildings, had located a 





large bull moose during the summer, and 
when Bradford came along he had taken him 
out to where this fellow fed, feeling sure he 
could procure Bradford a good shot. As the 
story went, they had hidden on the left bank 
of the river, remaining in the canoe, but 
sheltered by the screen of the overhanging 
branches, from which vantage point Erni had 
used the birch bark horn to good advantage, 
so much so that three cows and two bulls 
appeared, one of which was the large bull 
they were after. It seems that he came down 
well within a hundred feet, and Bradford 
had a good standing shot, but missed. At 
this writing I do not recall if he shot more 
than once or not, but the moose escaped, 
and he was the most dejected hunter imagin- 
able when we came into camp. I should 
say, by way of extenuation, that Bradford 
was undertaking his first big game hunt, and 
that he was badly broken up nervously from 
some months spent in our country’s aeroplane 
service. 

Later in the afternoon he and I went out 
in one of the canoes and he tried for bass, 
but casting from a round-bottom canoe is a 
pretty desperate undertaking, and we gave 
up the venture after a half hour without a 
rise. I am most happy to record, however, 
that some two weeks later, when we returned 
through the head camp, we found that Brad- 
ford had stayed on and secured the very 
moose he was after. We saw the head which 
he had left to be shipped out later. It had 
a very fine spread of 57 inches, 20 points, 
and while something of the spread was due 
to the flatness of the palms and the failure 
of the points to turn upwards, yet it was a 
nice head, and I believe the record spread 
taken out of Quebec in that year. 

We also saw at this time the trophies 
spoken of earlier belonging to Dr. Parsons. 
The moose head was about 44 inches spread, 
killed before it had become colored nicely, 
and the points were very short and blunt. 

During the evening the guides got our 
grub and tentage together ready for the start 
the next morning, which we made at 9 
o'clock. Our route took us across the re- 
mainder of the lake, passing into the mouth 
of Canasute River, where is located the 
winter hunting and trapping cabin belonging 
to the father of our guides. The country 
now begins to look like moose country. Lily 
pads line the water’s edge on all sides. 

Somewhere in reading a story of the war 
written by a boy in Flanders I recall that 
he says: “Remember that with all other 
features here it is always raining.” And 
now I say, remember that here it is always 
blowing, and we face a very stiff headwind, 
the progress being necessarily slow, the fact 
that we are passing up a river being our 
only protection, as the banks are lined with 
trees which afford us some respite from the 
wind. 

We come to our first portage of the day, 
a short carry, where we “bile the kettle,” 
and the only thing I found in that country 
that exceeds the regularity with which the 
wind blows is the clock-like precision of tea 
time. Nothing is allowed to interfere with 
this function. A short distance and another 
portage, where I go out after partridges 
while the guides are carrying the load over, 
secure one and find a lot of fresh moose 
tracks, come across the only runway I saw 
on the trip, which turns abruptly towards 
the river, and I follow it back to the water, 
call the guide’s attention to it, and he tells 
us that he snared a moose on this runway 
last winter. Some little distance above we 
come to three portages, close to each other, 
and a good deal of time is required to un- 
load and reload the canoes so many times. 

We had debated the possibility of hunting 
near the runway for one evening, and after 
we had paddled up to the end of this river 
and into the northern shores of Lake Das- 
seratt we made camp, but the ever-present 
wind had now become a gale, accompanied 























with rain, so that we were glad to erect our 
tents and after dinner take to the blankets. 
Our guides are not the early-rising kind, and 
we are late getting started the next morning, 
but eventually shove off, headed for Smoky 
River, where we had expected to camp and 
hunt a few days. However, we find another 
party had already taken possession, so with- 
out going ashore we decide to turn west and 
south, cross over to the mouth of a small 
river that empties into Lake Dasseratt from 
Lake Labyrinth, which we do, getting into 
camp about 4 o’clock, and after the inevit- 
able tea, Bliss and Charley go up this river, 
which had been especially well favored in 
previous reports, to spy out the country for 
moose signs, while Jim and the writer go 
some distance south and pole thru a small 
marsh covered with rushes, scaring as we 
do so hundreds of ducks up and away. We 
cross a small pond some 200 yards wide, and 
on the west side find a small, obscure chan- 
nel leading into another and larger lake. 
This channel is filled with rushes grown to 
a height of some seven or eight feet, and it 
is dificult work getting thru this a foot or 
two at a time, but we finally emerge and 
paddle slowly around the lake, finding a few 
signs, but nothing very encouraging. 

However, Jim selects a favorite spot and 
gives a few calls on the horn, which he has 
spent some hours in shaping to his fancy 
during the day. After about a half hour, 
during which we call from different points 
of vantage, we get a reply, but one only, 
and as it is now dark we return to camp to 
find Bliss and Charley have already returned. 
They have seen a few tracks, but not suf- 
ficient to warrant our remaining in this ter- 
ritory. 

The next morning I am awakened by Bliss 
saying, “Hand me the little rifle.” The fly 
of the tent having been left open, he sees 
several partridges in a near-by tree, and 
rising merely to a sitting position, shoots 
three grouse from off a small birch tree di- 
rectly in front of our doorway—a rare ex- 
perience, I should say; but Bliss says he 
always likes his “picked fresh for break- 
fast.” 

Just as we are about to break camp a 
canoe comes ashore containing a man from 
Ohio and his guide, they having dropped off 
to see what luck we were having. They re- 
ported having run onto a nice bull the day 
before, and having knocked the old fellow 
down twice with shots from a Savage .25- 
3000, but he got up and ran away, and as 
the country is so marshy and there were so 
many other tracks, they gave up trying to 
find or track him after several hours spent 
in that manner. 

We paddled southeasterly some fourteen 
miles, and camped on a small island, say a 
quarter of a mile long, on the extreme south- 
ern point of Lake Dassarett. From camp 
we can view the Height of Land, which is 
about a mile south of us, covered with a 
short growth of new birch and spruce, as it 
had been burned over a few years previously, 
and the bright green of the evergreens 
blended with the autumnal tints of the birch 
trees makes this place a thing of beauty 
which we never tire of looking upon. 

Directly east of camp is a chain of three 
lakes, where we propose to hunt. As the 
afternoon wanes, Jim and I prepare to go to 
the farthest, and Bliss and his guide to one 
a bit south of the others. Jim and I arrive 
at Lake Burut, and as the air currents are 
shifting, we paddle about while he calls 
from time to time. We presently get a reply 
from a far-off bull, and Jim then begins to 
cast about for a good place to hide and 
await his lordship. The wind makes this 
more difficult than it seems, for it was con- 
stantly changing, and we, it seemed, changed 
as much as it did, until I begin to wonder 
if the bull would not think we were playing 
hide and seek with him. No place on the 


closest shore met with the entire approval of 
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“TEA TIME.” 


my guide, and he finally moves across to the 
other side. This seems to me an error of 
judgment, but he declares he will make the 
bull swim out towards us. That sounds in- 
teresting, and I am willing for any such 
Diamond Dick stunts, so his move is always 
mine. 

In about an hour the bull comes slowly 
out to the far side of the lake about a half 
mile distant from our position. Jim encour- 
ages him, and he walks back and forth along 
the shore, wading out at times 200 or 300 
yards into the water, but he hesitates to take 
the plunge, altho Jim, who is a master with 
the horn, coaxes him and urges by every 
lure of the call to come on over, and at one 
time it seemed almost as tho he would come 
across, but we were doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for he finally started to come around, 
following the shore line. 

As he went towards the eastern end of the 
lake there was a long neck of land project- 
ing out into the water, and as it was now 
getting dark, Jim said when he crosses that 
neck we will paddle over and get him as he 
appears on the far side. This we tried to 
do. After he had gotten onto the wooded 
point we crossed furiously and rounded the 
point not more than thirty feet behind him, 
but while the moon had now risen, he was 
completely hidden by the overhang of the 
trees, and as we drifted silently in his wake 
in water not over eighteen inches deep, it 
was as impossible for us to see him as tho 
he had been but a creature of fancy. 

A moment more and he was on the bank 
again, and some slight noise of ours, or per- 
haps the wind, warned him, for he turned, 
and for just a moment we could see his 
eyes, which showed green in the night, and 
Jim called on me to shoot. As I could not 
discern where his body was, I would not try, 
and in another moment he had turned again, 
and amid a great crashing and breaking of 
branches and small trees, had passed deeper 
into the forest. 

We were naturally much annoyed at the 
turn fate had given to the affair and to have 
been out-maneuvered by just a few moments 
of daylight. However, the fascination of 
lying there in the canoe, in the mystery of 
the night, while Jim and the bull talked to 
each other, was a rare treat, and it left me 
with a feeling of satisfaction and enjoyment, 
a thrill such as I had never gotten from any 
other form of hunting. 

Now, during the time we had been playing 
with this old fellow another bull farther east 
had answered and had been coming up, so 
that we now turned our attention to him. 
He was approaching along the north shore, 
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but with extreme slowness. We could hear 
him walking in the watery marsh, stopping 
every few steps to listen, and for all the 
world like an old domestic bull, as he worked 
his way thru the herd on the mesquite- 
covered plains of our own great Southwest. 

Always starting anew with a low, rumbling 
grunt, this old fellow came on, and as we 
thought perhaps we could get a shot at him 
in the moonlight, we rowed across the lake 
in the direction he was coming, aiming to 
strike the shore at about the same place. 
Whenever he started walking we—or rather 
Jim—drove the canoe forward with powerful, 
silent strokes of the paddle, which he kept 
under water—and surely the Northern Indi- 
ans are adepts with the canoes. In this 
fashion.we crossed the lake and rapidly ap- 
proached the bull, but again we were un- 
fortunate, in that he was completely hidden 
from us, and when we had. gotten up to 
within what we estimated to be some hun- 
dred feet from him, but protected by a 
screen of bushes that grew out from the 
water’s edge, we allowed the canoe to drift 
silently into the rushes and come to a stop. 
Thinking he would come out to meet us, we 
paused, Jim holding the canoe motionless 
and I holding the Newton pointed directly 
towards the spot where he should appear. 
A long pause ensued; I never could tell if 
it was one of his regular pauses simply pro- 
longed or if he had suddenly become sus- 
picious, but at any rate he made no move 
to come forward. We remained in suspense, 
hardly daring to breathe. 

A gentle movement of the canoe showed 
that Jim was getting to his feet, always a 
dangerous thing in one of those small round- 
bottom canoes, and more especially at night. 
A moment later he touched me on the shoul- 
der and said, “Get up.” I raised onto my 
knees, but he said, “You must stand up to 
shoot”; and I started to get slowly to my 
feet. As I look back on the happenings of 
the next few moments, from the perspective 
of a few months, I can laugh at what we 
would term our “tenderfoot” methods of 
working in a canoe. At any rate, I got to 
my feet, or just about that far, holding the 
rifle ready for a shot which must perforce 
be a poor one from a moving rest. Just as 
I got to an erect position over went the canoe 
—too many trying to see the old moose. As 
I fell I tried to save the rifle, and threw the 
left arm carrying the rifle back against the 
canoe, and it discharged directly in the di- 
rection where the moose must have been 
standing. He was in about three feet of 
water, for we had about four where we were; 
and as we righted the canoe the whole night 
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THE AUTHOR AND HIS BIG BULL MOOSE 


must have been awakened by the sound of 
the old bull making his getaway, the splash- 
ing and racket he made as he charged for 
the shore being tremendous. 

We got to shore as hastily as we could, 
turned the canoe over, built a fire and tried 
to get dried out. As dawn approached, we 
started for camp, calling en route, but with- 
out avail. We got back to camp at 8 o’clock 
to find that Bliss and his guide had not 
raised anything and had returned early in 
the evening. 

At noontime Jim and I troweled a brace 
of fish, catching a nice three-pound pickerel 
and a wall-eyed pike. These, with the ever- 
present grouse, made splendid additions to 
our daily fare. 

The next afternoon Charley and Bliss de- 
cided to hunt the lake Jim and I had used 
the night previously, and so Jim and I started 
out for some lakes about seven miles north 
and easterly, leaving at 2 o’clock and pad- 
dling across Lake Dassarett to near the 
mouth of a bay extending back towards some 
little lakes, when we noticed some four 
canoes headed in the same direction coming 
in from the north. We meet them and find 
them to be Dr. Thomas S. Arbuthnot, dean 
of the Medical Department of the University 
of Pittsburgh; Dr. Ogden M. Edwards, owner 
of the famous Walnut Hall Farms in Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; and Charles Arbuthnot, member of 
an old established firm of wholesalers in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. These three men, who have 
hunted together for many years from Alaska 
to Mexico, we came to know better later on. 
We talk a few moments and find they in- 
tend making camp at the place Jim had se- 
lected, and as it is the unwritten law of 
good sportsmanship not to encroach upon 


the territory of other sports, Jim and I de- 
cide to hunt elsewhere, and hold a council 
to determine where this is to be. 

It is at this time that the map drawn on 
the visiting card and referred to earlier 
comes into play. I bring it out, show it to 
Jim and suggest our going to the little river 
emptying into Lake Dassarett from the 
South, but Jim says no such river exists. I 
can’t concede this, as the man had told me 
it was an especially good hunting ground, 
so finally we cross over to the south end of 
the lake, and Jim refreshes his memory 
enough to say that there is a small stream 
there. This is indeed welcome news, for I 
am becoming more or less distrustful of 
moose hunting on large open water. 

We find the stream, and as it is still early, 
we paddle up it some ways to look for sign, 
and find tracks more numerous and fresh 
than any place we have previously visited. 
It looks to be a splendid place, and we there- 
fore draw back to the mouth of the river, 
make a pot of tea, and as the long, slanting 
shadows of an Indian summer afternoon be- 
gin to play across the smooth water of this 
river we start slowly up its course, calling 
at intervals. 

As darkness approaches the fog, like blue 
smoke, drifts gently across the face of the 
stream, billowing into little clouds that float 
ever ahead like some magic lure. It is now 
getting cold and we cover our clothing with 
oilskin capes to shut out the dew and cold. 
Night comes on apace and with it a big, 
beautiful moon. This suits Jim’s methods of 
hunting, and we push the nose of the canoe 
gently into the shore at a place previously 
selected, where there is a slight command- 
ing point of land covered only with muskeg. 





Jim calls at intervals. As night deepens he 
rolls up his coat and, placing it under his 
head, goes to sleep. I awaken him about 
every twenty minutes to half an hour to call, 
whereupon he immediately drops back into 
deep slumber. 

As I lie there imagination brings the call 
of the bull moose in unmistakable rhythm 
until it requires a prodigious mental effort 
to clear away the mythical sound and dis- 
associate it from the possible and real. The 
night gets colder. One feels damp in spite 
of clothing, and the chill creeps stealthily 
over one until it seems impossible to main- 
tain the cramped position made necessary by 
the thwarts of the canoe. At 1 o’clock I pull 
Jim’s foot and he awakens, gives a series of 
calls and falls into the sleep of the tired boy. 
At 1:20 I hear afar off the reply of the bull. 
Jim is immediately awakened and informed. 
He calls again, and immediately we catch 
the sound again on the moisture-laden air. 

I had expected that Jim would beach the 
canoe, and that we would hide in the short 
brush and await the moose there, for the 
water is somewhat lower than the bank, and 
the muskeg stands about three feet high, so 
that the moose would not be visible to us 
unless he came right up to the bank, some- 
thing I did not believe possible; but Jim 
would not put the canoe ashore, backing it 
into the stream instead, and sullenly refused 
to discuss this feature. I pleaded with him, 
for I realized that if the moose came up at 
any but one spot I could not see him, and | 
would not stand a chance of getting a shot 
even tho he might come within fifty or sixty 
feet, which I conceded to be as close as any 
moose could be expected to approach. 

Jim told me afterwards that a moose will 
scent one quickly in the brush, but will 
approach closely to a canoe on the water, 
something I now believe to be correct. The 
bull meanwhile is coming closer, and when 
he gets within a mile we can hear the sticks 
and limbs breaking. Again I ask to be put 
ashore that I may at least have ground upon 
which to stand, but Jim wraps himself in a 
dense silence, encouraging the moose mean- 
while with little grunts and calls. 

Forgotten now is the cold of the earlier 
evening; forgotten all the discomforts of the 
trip, and we give ourselves to the witchery 
of the night, the fascination of the call from 
the birch bark horn and the “wough” return 
of the bull. As he approaches to what we 
imagine to be some 150 yards, Jim gives a 
last low lurking gurgle close down to the 
water’s edge and the horn is silent. He says 
to me, “Sit still; don’t miss”; and the bull 
now crosses the stream for the last time. We 
hear his feet pulling out of the deep mud; 
he is on the west shore. 

The moon is now directly back of him 
and rapidly sinking from sight over the tops 
of the spruce trees. He reaches a point 
directly opposite the canoe and turns at right 
angles and starts from the brush across the 
open point towards us. Thru my mind runs 
the saying, “Here comes the King”—and 
surely here comes the monarch of the forest, 
his slow, steady tread giving you less idea 
of his latent speed than his size and close- 
ness. 

Jim now moves the canoe with almost im- 
perceptible sweeps of the paddle broadside 
into the stream, and my hopes sink as I re- 
alize that we are moving out into the moon- 
light. I look pleadingly at Jim, not daring 
to speak. His face is immobile, no sign 
written thereon. A long line of Ojibway 
ancestors conspire to defeat my desire. The 
tread of the bull now is on the opening, and 
gradually I see above me, as it were, the 
quiet, uplifting of a mighty head, and the 
bull takes form, grotesquely outlined and 
enlarged in the moonlight. 

The moose is now less than fifteen feet 
away, directly facing us. I look along the 
barrel of the Newton, as I cannot see the 
sights facing the moon, and aim at a spot 




















where I think the neck enters the shoulders, 
but Jim whispers, “Wait, don’t shoot,” and 
I feel the canoe, which is directly in his 
path, move forward some six feet, and then 
Jim says, “Shoot.” The report follows 
closely upon the spoken word. The bull 
wheels and starts for the timber. I jump to 
my feet and shoot again, now entirely by 
sound. We hear the bull go downward, and 
I shoot the third time. We can now hear 
him blow. Jim says calmly, “Well, you have 
your head.” 

We beach the canoe and by the time we 
are ashore there is no sound from the moose, 
which has gone down at about seventy feet, 
with the first bullet running back thru the 
neck and emerging on the opposite side after 
passing thru the lungs. The second shot had 
caught him across one horn, breaking it off; 
the third missed. 

We were deeply pleased to find his was a 
most extraordinary head, spreading fifty-four 
inches, with beautifully broad upturned 
palms, carrying on the left side a double 
palm formation, altogether thirty-seven 
points, most of which are well pointed, and 
the entire set being later on pronounced by 
old moose hunters one of the best heads ever 
brought in from the Northland. 

We return to camp and Bliss gets in the 
next morning, having had three bulls re- 
spond to the call, but by poor jockeying they 
had all gotten away without his getting a 
shot. Once, indeed, they had a splendid 
chance, but the guide left a paddle stuck in 
the mud alongside the shore, and after-events 
proved that the bull came close enough to 
this to smell of the wood. Why the seeming 
lack of fear on the water I don’t know. 

We spend the next five days at this camp 
while Bliss tries to get a shot, but the 
weather changes again, and we have rain and 
high winds every day. Once he gets an- 
other bull coming towards the canoe, but the 
guides, who are both with him on this occa- 
sion, spoil his chances by talking. 

It is with much difficulty we get the cape 
dried sufficiently to ship, but the two days’ 
trip is made back to headquarters camp, the 
last mile crossing being particularly nasty. 
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THE AUTHOR’S MOUNTED MOOSE HEAD AS IT LOOKS IN HIS DEN 


Here we find the “Three Musketeers,” as the 
hunters from Pittsburgh were aptly named, 
already starting on the return voyage. 
Charles Arbuthnot had killed a moose with 
a forty-inch spread, the only one seen. It 
was, however, a nice, small head. 

We spent two days at this place while 
Bliss and the others tried to secure a head, 
but without avail, and it was here that I 
came to appreciate the wonderful qualities 
of good fellowship and cheer on the part of 
these three old-time hunters. They were 
royal good sports, and it was a pleasure to 
know them and swap yarns with them over 
some of the hunts of other days. They have 


hunted pretty much all over this continent, 
and three finer men it has never been my 
pleasure to meet while out on the trail. 

The third day everyone broke camp and 
started for the railroad again, and the big 
game hunt of 1920 had become history. 

I wish in closing this narrative to acknowl- 
edge the unfailing courtesy and never-tiring 
eagerness to be of service that we met on 
every hand from the Canadians—trainmen, 
customs officials, ever yon e—contrasting 
strongly with some of the bruskness, lack of 
interest and positive discourtesy we encoun- 
tered on this side, notably with the Michigan 
Central employes at Detroit. 


Your Roadside Home—the Tent 


Our autocamping editor discusses some motor touring tents of known 
value, and flashes some instructive sidelights on how to 


N nine cases out of ten, when planning to 

autocamp without a trailer outfit, the first 
adventure is deciding upon your tent. This 
chapter might well be divided into two parts: 
one dealing with the many good tents not 
primarily made for autocamping, but that 
may be converted to the new faith, while 
the other part would deal with the true auto- 
tent. Another chapter will be devoted to 
the trailer and to the tent-bed. 

A great many tents used in the past have 
been made from canvas or cotton duck, gen- 
erally water-proofed, at least the roof. There 
is coming into favor a popular material much 
lighter than canvas, known usually as balloon 
silk. While this is a misnomer, since it is 
not silk, but very closely woven fabric sub- 
jected to a most exacting wet-proofing 
process, still none of the virtue is taken 


equip for a motor-camping trip 
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away because of the fact that not an ounce 
of silk comes near it. There is other ex- 
cellent patent tenting, such as airplane cloth 
and silkette. Each kind of material has its 
special points of value. Canvas is usually 
the old standby for tenting, but where light 
weight is the prime consideration, then bal- 
loon silk, or some other reliable patent cloth 
built to beat the law of gravity, is more 
popular. 

One should remember that canvas is not 
of just one single kind of tent material, for 
there are many kinds, and also it comes in 
various thicknesses or weights, known as 8- 
ounce duck, 10-ounce, or so on up thru the 


heavier weights. Subjected to a successful 
water-proofing process the light weight 8- 
ounce or 10-ounce :naterial makes a fine 
tent. Canvas or cotton duck is commonly 
woven in two grades, one with single filling 
and the other double filled. The double fill- 
ing is the closer woven duck, and the tex- 
ture is a better cotton fiber and by far the 
best tenting material. Sometimes canvas is 
triple, quadruple, and the makers alone know 
how many more times filled. Double fill is 
best. 

The ordinary canvas comes in 29-inch 
width, but sometimes 36-inch material is 
offered the tourist. Remember that the 
wider duck is relatively one-third lighter 
than the narrower when a yard of each of 
equal weight is considered. If the cotton 
duck is offered to you in such a weight, 
make sure that such weight is really 29-inch 

















PLENTY OF ROOM FOR TWO DOU 


material, the standard width, and not the 
36-inch and perhaps lighter material actually. 
Army duck is the best grade used in tent- 
making, being made of double twisted ma- 
terial very closely woven. 

You can tell plain cotton duck from water- 
proofed duck of any quality and weight by 
a simple test. The plain duck will wet thru 
when the underside of a wet tent roof is 
touched with the point of your finger be- 
cause of the principle of capillary attraction. 
and once started this place will keep on 
leaking as long as there is rain on the roof. 
With water-proofed duck you may put your 
finger to the roof and it will not cause a 
leak. 

It is the opinion of -several expert tent- 
makers that you cannot dye canvas and 
water-proof it at the same time so that it 
will be absolutely water-proof under heavy 
rainstorm tests, while others maintain they 
have found chemicals and processes to ac- 
complish the coloring and wet-proofing at 
the same time. The fact remains that the 
majority of tents of canvas are white. Bal- 
loon silk and other tent cloth, including 
canvas, come in three popular colors: white, 
green and khaki or leaf brown—the two 
latter being sure to become more and more 
popular because they render your camp more 
inconspicuous, while the white announces 
your presence at the roadside for as far as 


the eye can reach. Canvas is more than 

twice as heavy as balloon silk. 
Water-proofing is done by expert tent- 

makers in several ways, but the process, 


when most carefully done, will not serve to 
make a poor tent cloth a good tent. You 
must start with the hest grade of material 
and then wet-proof it correctly. Sometimes 
the material of the tent cloth 
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BLE BEDS, TENT STOVE AND LIVING 


autocamper to recognize or know the details 
of tent cloth construction and water-proofing, 
but a general knowledge and a reliance on 
a well known manufacturer will be important. 

The most simple tent that can be used for 
autocamping is of the lean-to type, which is 
hardly more than a sheet of tenting material 
attached along the top of the car with the 
lower edge pinned to the ground. For warm 
weather camping, short trips, and insectless 
country this simple piece of square or rec: 
tangular material might serve fairly well, but 
would certainly not be an advisable shelter, 
especially in bad weather. 

Often one poncho, or two of them buttoned 
together, may serve for an emergency lean-to 
shelter. When touring thru a rainy day the 
writer has frequently used the double poncho 
lean-to for a temporary shelter, under which 
the meal and hot drink could be prepared 
by the autocampers well protected from the 
elements. For sleeping quarters the lean-to 
should be avoided. 

A little better than the simple lean-to is 
the tarpaulin tent for autocamping. There 
is a good one in balloon silk 10x14 feet that 
may be erected beside the car as a pyramid, 
with a floor space of about a_seven-foot 
equiangular triangle. This same tarp makes 
a very good lean-to, if desired, also. Pitched 
with the single center pole like a miner’s 
tent or with a rope or pole ridge, the tar- 
paulin makes a better shelter than the lean- 
to position. The advantage to the tarp tent 
is its versatility and many ways and purposes 
of use. 

There are various A-shaped or wedge- 
shaped tents that may be converted to the 
services of the autocamper. There is a 
unique Compac tent, with sewed-in floor, 
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BURCH AUTO TOURIST TENT 


coming in light and secure balloon silk, with 
plenty of room for two to sleep, that is al- 
most an ideal A-shape tent for the auto- 
camper. The walls are the roof to this tent, 
and no guy ropes are required, the lower 
walls pegging to the ground. Pitched be- 
tween two trees a rope ridge is effected, but 
a pole may be used for the ridge, suspended 
above and outside the ridge, attaching each 
seam to the pole. The pole may be held up 
by shears at either end or supported by trees. 
This tent in balloon silk, weighing a little 
over eight pounds and practically giving as 
much floor space as a much larger wall tent, 
makes an excellent two-person autocamping 
tent for certain purposes. It might be the 
ideal motorcycle camper’s tent certainly. It 
makes a better sleeping than living room 
because of the lack of adequate head room. 

The New York State Boy Scout tent is an 
excellent A-shape tent, the regular size being 
5 feet wide, 7 feet long, by 4 feet high, while 
the scoutmaster size is simply 2% feet 
higher. These tents may be had with or 
without floor. The Burch Artist and Hunter’s 
tents are adaptable for autocamping under 
certain conditions, and are of the wedge- 
shape variety of canvas material. 

A very common tent utilized for auto- 
camping is the common wall tent in any one 
of its various sizes and particular shapes. 
The ordinary wall tents are so well known 
that little be said about them, their selection 
being dependent on numbers in the party, 
weight possible to carry, and their size when 
folded. A very substantial wall tent that 
will be a permanent camp is often equipped 
with a fly, making a double-roofed and ab- 
solutely dry tent-home for long-time camping 
in a given locality. 

A form of wall tent well 
suited to the autocamper is 





is cravenetted before woven 
into the cloth, again the tent 
cloth is filled with wax or 
paraffin either surrounding the 
fibers or ironing the paraffin 
to completely fill the tiny 
spaces between the fibers. 
Another process is to treat the 
fibers to a chemical coating 


and leave the interstices be- 
tween open, while still an- 
other is accomplished by 


using a cupro-ammonium so- 
lution and then lightly wax- 








ing the cloth. It is not neces- 
sary by any means for the 


THE WENZEL POLELESS WALL TENT 


the Amazon tent, and another 
is the Shelter tent, both being 
Burch made. These are some- 
times like a real wall tent 
split into halves lengthwise, 
the ridge being formed by the 
roof of your car. Sometimes 
two of these tents are used, 
one each side of the car. The 
Amazon, with fly to extend 
over the car top, comes in 
nine sizes from 7x10 feet with 
3-foot wall up to 10x20 feet 
and 8-foot wall; while the 
weight varies from 8 to 12- 











ounce duck. The Shelter style of tent has 
almost as many variations to choose from. 
These tents may be used independently of 
the car, of course, and while they come very 
nearly classing themselves as true auto tents, 
they are not primarily shelters of this type. 

For a wall tent that is independent of the 
car and a most excellent tent for the auto- 
camper, there is the Wenzel Poleless tent. 
This does away with the ridge pole nuisance, 
and is a shelter that lends itself easily to 
packing nicely. A rope runs from the ridge 
of the tent to the adjustable lever on top of 
each upright, and can be adjusted to draw 
up the flexible ridge of the tent as tight as 
a drum head. Danger from shrinking rope 
in wet weather can be avoided by simple 
rope tension adjustment. 

The Baker tent is an Amazon without the 
front wall under the fly, being something of 
the shape of a shed with an awning exten- 
sion. It is often pitched with three poles 
in the form of a wide-spread tripod, one leg 
forming the ridge and the other two holding 
the front. 

There is an excellent Burch Family Camp- 
ing tent of the wall type, with three bed- 
rooms 7x7 feet, dining room 10x14 feet, and 
kitchen 7 feet square. This also may be 
purchased in hip roof style, as well as the 
regular ridge and porch tent. These tents 
are excellent for long camping periods in 
the same locality, and come in many sizes 
and weights to suit your particular needs. 

There are still two other varieties of tents 
before we arrive in the labyrinth of true 
autotents. These two may be disposed of 
quickly, and are either of the tepee or mis- 
cellaneous variety. There is the Indian 
tepee tent, the miner’s tent, the Sibley tent, 
the Burch Stockman’s tent, the Forester tent, 
the Cruiser’s tent, and many others. None 
of them come up to the first-class auto- 
camping tent, and are limited for floor space, 
but most of them having plenty of standing 
room relative to the floor space, and being 
light, compact, and very stable in a high 
wind. However, under certain conditions 
they may individually be made to serve for 
excellent tent homes. 

Now we come to a consideration of the 
true autotent, the tent shelter made purposely 
for the autocamper. The ideal autotent 
should generally co-operate with the auto- 
mobile in making the roadside home as cozy 
as possible, should have plenty of floor space, 
and all floor space should likewise be stand- 


ing room. There should be at least one 
screened window for ventilation, the tent 


should be a real “one man” tent when in 
the pitching process, and it should have the 
minimum of tent poles and guy ropes. The 
floor is a matter of choice. If the tent is 
simply to be slept in, then a canvas floor is 
fine, but when this will be walked upon and 
used for the living room and dining room, 
there is hardly need for the floor; besides, 
it adds considerable to the weight of the 
tent. Certainly light weight and compact- 
ness in packing are two prime essentials for 
the ideal autocamping tent. 

There are several true autotents, exclusive 
of the combination tent and bed, that come 
pretty near being the ideal autocamping 
cloth homes. One of these is the Burch 
Tourist tent. At first glance this may appear 
rather odd in shape. It is, and for the very 
good reason that it comes evolved purposely 
for the tourist autocamper after many years 
of experiment. 

The Tourist tent is made in two sizes, one 
to collaborate with the smaller and medium 
size cars from Ford and Chevrolet, to Dodge 
and Buick, while the larger size will co- 
operate with the largest automobile in mak- 
ing your roadside home. The No. 1 tent is 
81x10 feet of both standing room and floor 
space; the weight is 32 pounds; the center 
wall at rear is 6 feet and at the front it is 
8 feet. The No. 2 tent is 8x13 feet, by 41 
pounds, with the height the same as for the 
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THE BROOKS UMBRELLA TENT 


smaller size. Both tents may be had with 
or without floors. 

One of the unique features of the Tourist 
tent is the double-way slant of the roof. 
Anybody who has used a canvas tent a great 
deal knows what a steep roof means in ex- 
ceedingly wet weather, and likewise what a 
roof that is too little pitched does for camp. 
In the past the standing room of tents has 
been sacrificed in order to make the pitch 
of the roof steep to take care of hard storms. 
This autotent takes care of allowing stand- 
ing room everywhere and at the same time 
giving slope enough to the roof for emergency 
wetting. This is accomplished by a roof 
that slopes both from front to rear and from 
ridge to eaves. 

While the actual floor space inside the 
Tourist tent is 84x10 feet on the car we 
have used, the family has enjoyed a roadside 
home considerably larger than this with the 
fly drawn over the top of the car. By put- 
ting on the side curtains and not pulling 
the tent flap over the top too far, we have 
enjoyed a tent home that was almost double 
the actual floor space size of the tent itself. 
This is easily accomplished because the front 
of the tent unsnaps down the center, and 
each curtain swings out to snap securely in 
rings purposely placed along the sides of the 
fly for making a tent shelter that embraces 
the car. When the curtains are tied to the 
car at front and rear of the top, and the 
outer side curtains are in place, you have a 
long room plenty large enough to be called 
camp home. 

This tent is plenty large enough for two 
double beds and a tent wood stove, leaving 
room for folding chairs and table. It has a 
screened window at the rear with a clever 
curtain arrangement that allows it to be 
opened to any desired capacity for admitting 
air or entirely closed. There is a wall pocket 
each side of the window where toilet articles, 
etc., can be left in the tent when carried 
with perfect safety. This is an excellent 
family autotent. 

The Burch Tourist tent is essentially and 
emphatically a “one man” tent—that is, may 
be pitched by one person readily. The tent 
poles unjoint and pack easily under the car 





seat and are easily assembled and their po- 
sition unmistakable because of the peculiar 
shape of the tent. The first operation in 
setting up this tent is to throw the flap over 
the top of the car and tie it just where you 
want it. Then set in the center front pole 
and put up the pair of front guy ropes at- 
tached to their pegs loosely. Next put out 
the rear guy rope in the same way and set 
in the rear center tent pole, at once putting 
out the rear pair of guys. After that the 
four other corner poles are slipped in place 
and the guy ropes pulled tight. Your tent 
is up. What is more, it is absolutely water- 
proof, made of fine woven army duck. It 
may be set up without the car, and your 
auto driven in and out. 

In almost every style of true autotent there 
will be found a draft under the car that is 
not shut out by any part of the tent. Two 
blankets, or a poncho, or the extra side cur- 
tains hung from the running board, and vari- 
ous articles of equipment used to hold them 
securely in place, will serve to make your 
tent home as snug as any cottage. 

Some tents have doors at the side, so that 
when the front is attached to the side of 
your car you may get out and in without 
taking the front away from the car. The 
door in the Burch Tourist tent is most con- 
veniently located near the left front corner 
as you face the car inside your tent. This 
door may be securely fastened by tying with 
the front curtain, winding the canvas tapes 
once about the corner tent pole. The door 
may then be opened and “locked” either 
from inside or out. 

The Marquee autotent is of the semi- 
pyramid shape with one central. pole at the 
center, but the interior space sacrificed for 
lack of poles, and has the flap extending to 
the top of your car. This tent does have the 
virtue of all standing room, being 8% feet 
high by 8 feet square on the ground. Like- 
wise the rear is fitted with a window, and 
in front there is a detachable door. with 
window. This detachable door, when not 
used on the front of the tent, may be set up 
on one side or the other between tent and 
car, forming a wind break. This tent is 
essentially a two-person affair, but simple to 
erect, light in weight, and with other good 
qualities. 

The Metropolitan Utility autotent is an 
excellent cloth home for the roadside family. 
It is a tent that has unique extending eaves, 
sewed-in floor cloth, opens the entire length, 
and can be erected with or without poles, 
or it may be set up independent of the car 
and forming a sort of garage, in and out of 
which you may drive your automobile. The 
windows of this tent are screened and cur- 
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THE STOLL PERFECTION TENT 


tained and _ fasten with indestructible 
fasteners. 

The cloth from which the Utility tents are 
made is a very closely woven, dyed dead- 
grass color, fabric which is guaranteed 
water-proof. All wearing parts are rein- 
forced and the seams double stitched. The 
jointed tent poles are made from light pine. 
Steel stakes come with this outfit. 

The floor space of the Utility autotent is 
7x8% feet, height front is 744 feet, while 
the rear eaves are 30 inches high, and the 
weight is 26 pounds. Often two of these 
tents are used, one placed each side of the 
automobile. This same practice is possible 
and feasible with almost all true autotents, 
being the natural expedient when more than 
just the members of the family autocamp 
together, or when the family is too large for 
one tent alone. 
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GETTING SOME FOR BREAKFAST 


Another excellent true autotent is the Stoll 
Perfection Tourist tent, made of water-proof 
army duck. It is 8x9 feet, and has standing 
room everywhere with a flap that attaches 
to the top of your car, or may be erected 
independently of the auto. The tent re- 
sembles somewhat the Marquee, but the 
front is not of the same detachable nature. 
This tent boasts but one jointed pole in the 
center, and will accommodate four people. 
It has two screened windows, a sod cloth 
and other excellent features, and weighs 28 
pounds. 

Along something of the same order as the 
Stoll autotent, with sort of truncated pyra- 





mid appearance, is the Brooks Square Um- 
brella tent. This tent is made in three sizes 
with plenty of head room and floor space 
and the awning that may be attached to the 
car top or to poles independently of the 
automobile. It has the center pole and 
boasts of no guys. It is made of 10-ounce 
water-tight material, and folds very com- 
pactly, and has a unique door at the front 
that is different than almost any other made. 

The Weikert Auto tent is of the wall 
variety, covering the car with the awning 
flap, making a garage for your car and a 
home in one cloth shelter. It may be had 
in size to fit almost any car, and may be 
used independently of the automobile if de- 
sired. The line of autotents made by the 


Auto Bed Camp people are essentially com- 
bination tent and bed shelter, and are con- 
another chapter. 


The Sabric 


sidered in 





Motortent is almost a lean-to shelter, attach- 
ing with awning to the car top, weighing 24 
pounds, with 7-foot square floor space and 
6-foot front height, having a very low rear 
wall. The Des Moines tour-tent is a half 
wall tent that entirely covers top, sides, front 
and rear of your car. Indeed one might 
never suspect as he walked past that an 
automobile was inside. This autotent weighs 
but little more than 25 pounds, and packs 
12x24 inches, and boasts the absence of any 
poles. The Des Moines tour-tent and the 
Burch Ideal Automobile Camping tent both 
have the feature of covering the entire car. 
This will be appreciated by those who sleep 





in a car bed and who leave the various arti- 
cles of equipment in the automobile tonneau 
nights. Personally it has proven more agree- 
able to the writer and his family not to 
house the car in the same room with the 
folks. However, for certain autocampers the 
two makes of tents that completely cover 
everything will have special appeal. The 
Burch people have special slip-on covers for 
front and rear that may be utilized to com- 
pletely cover your car with almost any type 
of tent that will serve for autocamping. 

The “Gypsy” touring tent is stretched on 
a steel frame and has but four guy ropes, 
rolling for transportation to a bundle 5 feet 
3 inches by 10 inches, and weighing 60 
pounds. This tent may be equipped with 
1 to 4 private detachable rooms each 5x7 
feet. The main room is 7 feet square, with 
6-foot head room. 

Other excellent tents are the Baker-Lock- 
wood, Scott; Strong, Genesee, Abercrombie 
and the Jiffy Berg autotent. These tents so 
closely follow lines of those already de- 
scribed that it would amount to needless 
repetition to more than mention them. 

The prospective autocamper should re- 
member that tents must be selected for per- 
sonal requirements. This means many con- 
siderations: numbers, ages of members of 
the party, sexes, length of trips planned, 
locality, climate, season of year, purpose of 
trip, previous experience of the autocampers, 
the other equipment that will be used with 
the tent, and a hundred-and-one personal 
equations that make off-hand tent selection 
impossible. One thing is sure: there is no 
“all-round” autotent, not any more than 
there is an all-round gun; altho in both 
cases there are certain ones that come near 
being ideal in many uses and versatility. 

No matter what type of tent you select 
as best suited for your purpose, use metal 
pins for long service; and the wooden ones 
often furnished with the tent are generally 
only an excuse for a real tent peg. You can 
spot the veteran autocamper as far as you 
see him by the slant of his tent stakes. If 
they lean outward from the tent he is a 
novice, for the pins driven so they lean 
toward your tent will pull out less easily 
from the wind pull of the guy ropes. Be 
sure to remember that rope shrinks remark- 
ably when wet and so loosen up the guy 
ropes as soon as rain starts. You will not 
forget this when a shrinkage rope pulls a 
pin and lets your tent down at one corner. 
When you unpack your tent the first time, 
see how it is folded. The makers knew just 
how it should be done and you can profit 
by observation and so make the same com- 
pact bundle each time. Often you may be 
going thru country where you can cut poles 
—and even pins—each night, and so you 
may not want the trouble to carry them. 
Tents to protect. you from insects with 
special linings and other considerations do 
not essentially come under the heading of 
this chapter; nor does the toilet tent. At 
all events make sure that your tent home is 
ventilated well at night by opening your 
windows. 
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A Deer Hunt in California 


Describing a successful hunting trip taken last fall on which an old-time 
contributor to Outdoor Life “comes back” 


| a times past a story for Outdoor Life was 

considered a routine part of our annual 
camping trip, but that was before the late 
difference of opinion with Bill, the Kaiser. 
That little argument made a change in the 
habits of a lot of us—and the writer is a 
builder of ships. During the war and for 
a couple of years after the armistice was 
signed, ship builders got very short vaca- 
tions, and there was no time to write about 
them after they got home. 

Many were the trips across country in a 
Pullman during those troublous times, and 
then about Christmas of 1918 the entire 
family moved East, where the call of busi- 
ness seemed loudest—their intentions an in- 
definite stay east of the Mississippi River. 

But we are Californians, and never until 
we moved so far away did we re- 
alize how much our native state 
and its mountains meant to us. 
During all our lives we had 
spent, each summer,.a time in 
the great outdoors. In the sum- 
mer of 1920, therefore, we piled 
our camping outfit into the old 
Buick and headed for the West. 

That cross-continent run was a 
wonderful experience, and we 
enjoyed it thoroly. We called at 
the office of our great family 
magazine in Denver and had a 
chat with Editor McGuire. We 
spent a week in Colorado’s moun- 
tain parks and took in Chey- 
enne’s Frontier Exhibition. We 
spent eight days in Yellowstone 
Park, where man has still pre- 
served a part of the West as God 
made it, and we also spent a 
couple of days about Crater Lake 
Park in Southern Oregon—the 
smallest, but really the brightest, 
most beautiful jewel in Uncle 
Sam’s collection. 

Then, having deposited the 
family in the old home, the writer 
again donned his biled shirt and 
returned East—back to the flesh- 
pots—alone. 

In late July, 1921, after living 
thru some eight weeks of fearful 
Eastern weather, he was glad to 
break away and enter upon a 
two-months’ vacation with the 
folks at home—and the very first 
move when he reached home was 
to load that equipment again into 
the Buick and start for the 
Sierras—the mountains were call- 
ing, and their call was well nigh irresistible. 

In passing it might be of interest to Out- 
door Life readers to mention that there were 
four members in our auto party, and we 
used a double A B C tent bed outfit, made 
by the A B C Manufacturing Company of 
Kansas City, Mo., and that we found it very 
convenient and comfortable. The fact that 
the beds roll up compactly, and that the 
entire tent and beds for four people weigh 
but 75 pounds, certainly appeals to us for 
automobile camping. 

The photos show this outfit set up at two 
of our camping spots. It will be noted that 
we also carried a tarpaulin large enough to 
cover the entire automobile, and which could 
be arranged for a shade or shelter between 
machine and tent. 

Our gasoline stove, camp stools and cook- 
ing outfit were the same as most other auto 
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tourists carried, and need no special de- 
scription. 

Into the Sierras we went for the good of 
our souls. As the devoted go first to their 
houses of worship, so go we into the Sierras. 

It is well for humans to do this occasion- 
ally—to spend a time among those wonder- 
ful gigantic trees—trees that were in their 
prime when our Saviour was born in Bethle- 
hem—trees that waved their branches in the 
mountain air before Babylon and Ninevah 
came into existence or the foundations of the 
pyramids were laid in Egypt—and that stand 
today, strong, serene, dignified and of heroic 





GIANT TREES INSPIRE GREAT THOUGHTS 
Go lie at their feet and receive their message of joy, of love, of life 


everlasting 


size, seemingly proclaiming to the world 
their intention of living on forever. Insig- 
nificant, indeed, is man’s little span of life 
compared with these, the largest and most 
beautiful of trees—the oldest of living things. 

Go to them, brother, and spend some idle 
hours—not a hurried tourist’s hour with 
camera and seven league boots—rather go 
for an afternoon or a day, and empty-handed ; 
lie at their feet and receive their message 
of joy, of love, of life everlasting, and then 
you are prepared to go on into that grandest 
of earthly cathedrals, the Yosemite, and con- 
tinue your devotions. 

Turn your auto from the main stage road 
and drive to Glacier Point on the southern 
rim of the valley, where there is an excellent 
camp spot and also excellent hotel accom- 
modations for those who do not care to 
camp. Stand on that rim and look upon the 


wonderful panorama around you—the valley 
floor 3,000 feet below your feet; the granite 
domes and peaks towering 3,000 feet above 
your head; a block of solid granite thirty 
miles square gloriously carved and sculp- 
tured by the Creator Himself, his tools the 
untamed elements. No edifice built by man 
can compare with this one in beauty and 
grandeur. And as you look there rises to 
your ears the defiant roar of many water- 
falls, the glad song of the boulder-choked 
stream, the soft music of the winds in the 
pine trees all around you, the trill of birds. 
a fitting choir for this grand house of wor- 
ship. 

Go to it, brother, and invoke your soul. 
Your egotism will shrivel, your soul expand, 
your cares disappear, and you 
will go away a better man. 

And so we spent the month of 
August, and then came Septem- 
ber Ist and the opening of the 
deer hunting season in Northern 
California. 

Now, the writer always has 
had an itching trigger finger, and 
when deer season opens, that 
malady gets really acute; and he 
has a son who aspires to follow 
in the footsteps of the old man. 

The Kid’s summer vacation 
was being spent in the engine 
room of an ocean steamer, and 
during the first week of Septem- 
ber his ship came into port, and 
there not being sufficient vacation 
time to go on another voyage, the 
Kid came home. Quite naturally, 
therefore, our thoughts turned 
toward a deer hunt. 

Having the time, we decided 
that we would look up a new 
hunting field this year, and we 
recalled an advertisement in the 
September issue of Outdoor Life, 
reading as follows: 

“WILL GUIDE or locate parties 


for deer in the best game sec- 


tion of Trinity County. Good 
fishing. For further information 
communicate with Geo. E. 


Knowles, Hunter and Guide, Hy- 
ampom, Trinity County, Calif.” 

We decided to go and call on 
Mr. Knowles. In the auto we 
drove to Hayfork, Trinity County, 
and inquiry there brought out the 
fact that the town with the un- 
pronouncable name was a settle- 
ment of perhaps 150 people some thirty miles 
from that place, and that no wagon road lay 
between the two. To reach it called for 
some twenty-five miles of pack trail thru the 
mountains. 

We succeeded in getting in touch with 
Mr. Knowles on the forest service telephone, 
and from him learned that it would require 
a full day for him to reach us with his saddle 
and pack animals, another day to transport 
us and our effects to his ranch, and a third 
day to locate us in camp in the game coun- 
try, all of which must, of course, be re- 
peated to get us back to our machine when 
we came out. But he assured us he could 
locate us where bucks were numerous and 
fat, and where if we were, as we claimed, 
hunters, we should have no difficulty in se- 
curing our limit of two bucks. . 

We told Mr. Knowles that we looked him 
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up because we saw his advertisement in Out- 
door Life—that we had shot deer all our 
life pretty well all ever the state of Cali- 
fornia, and thought we knew where to go to 
find good deer hunting, but his statement 
that his was “the best deer hunting region 
in the county” got on our nerves, and having 
spent some time in the “show me” state of 
Missouri, we considered his ad an informal 
challenge, and we wanted to be shown. 

And so it was arranged that Knowles 
should come to us the next day with his 
stock, and about 5 o’clock on that next day 
he came into camp—a wiry, clean-cut, hardy 
mountain man, whom we took to at once—a 
companionable chap whose common honesty 
and faith in human nature is typical of men 
reared in God’s open country. When he dis- 
mounted and we shook hands it developed 
that he had not even asked our names while 
we were talking on the phone, and had made 
that long trip without a thought of failure 
to find us right where and as we said. 

At the end of that day in the saddle we 
reached his headquarters, where one of the 
finest small vegetable gardens we ever saw 
was placed at our disposal. Some twelve 
years ago this place was taken up and this 
particular side hill spot was cleared of oak 
brush, and water in abundance was brought 
to it for irrigation. The soil is a black, 
sandy loam and exceedingly fertile—and that 
garden! Sweet corn and watermelons were 
there in abundance, pop corn was growing, 
the stalks ten feet high; quaint sunflowers 
with stalks twelve feet high, and tomato 
vines which had been trellised were a solid 
mass of large, red tomatoes. Needless to 
say, we lived high that night and the next 
morning and when we left for the hunting 
camp a goodly amount of those garden 
products went with us. When we returned 
a week later we found that a killing frost 
had preceded us by two days, and the corn, 
melon vines and tomato vines were laid low. 

Knowles packed us over the hills that day 
to a cool spring in a grove of spruce trees 
on a mountain side, and then he left us with 
instructions to come and pack us out in ten 
days. 

Our camp spot was a beautiful place, altho 
restricted as to view. We could see no far- 
ther than a hundred yards in either direc- 
tion. Above and below our immediate camp 
fire and bed were beds of beautiful fragrant 
ferns growing luxuriantly in the leaf mould 
and rotted wood beneath the forest trees. 
Here also we found the western yew tree 
with its coral-red fruit growing beneath the 
firs. 

Our attention was called first to this 
rather unknown tree by the antics of a nut- 
hatch busily engaged in storing what ap- 
peared to be red berries in chinks of the 


bark of a fir tree. Investigation showed that 
they were really yew tree seeds, which grow 
beneath the drooping leaf stems so near the 
tips of the branchlets that birds alone may 
pick the fruit. The “storing” of the fruit 
where chipmunks and squirrels could easily 
secure it and the act itself by a nuthatch 
was a brand-new discovery for us. 

The morning after our arrival in camp 
found us up at 5 o’clock and away with our 
rifles at 6. We had planned to kill, if pos- 
sible, one buck that day and wait several 
days for a second, then finish our allotted 
limit just before going out, that we might 
take some venison to the folks at home. 

About a half mile from camp we came to 
a brush patch on the side hill, and the Kid 
was directed to cross its lower region, while 
the Old Man walked up a small ridge at its 
side. A few minutes later the Kid’s .22 
high-power began to bark, and the Old Man 
climbed on a log to get his head above that 
heavy buck-horn brush, and from that point 
saw a rare sight—five deer heads (forked 
horn bucks and one doe) were poked out 
of the brush above, intently gazing down to 
see what all that infernal noise was about 
anyway. 

The Kid was popping merrily away at two 
large bucks making their get-away up the 
brush patch and which were out of sight of 
the Old Man, who had made up his mind 
that nothing but big bucks would be ac- 
ceptable to him, so he wiped his glasses 
carefully and waited on that log. 

In a minute there appeared the glint of 
large horns away off to the right, and a large 
buck stopped to look down upon the Kid 
and his Fourth of July celebration—stopped 
with head, neck and shoulders in view of 
the man on the log, and his Newton cracked. 

The bullet struck a little back of shoulder 
and a bit low, inflicting a surely mortal 
wound, but not an_ instantaneously-killing 


wound, and the buck fell out of sight in the 
heavy brush to appear some twenty feet fur- 
ther on, making a strong effort to get away. 
Once more the Newton spoke, and that time 
the big buck rolled on his back, unable to 
wiggle an eyelash. The bullet had struck 
in the flank and come out thru the ribs back 
of shoulder on opposite side. The subse- 
quent proceedings interested him no more. 

And then it developed that the little Sav- 
age had also done its work, for there near 
the big four-pointer lay a large three-pointer 
deader than a door nail with two bullet holes 
clear thru his vital parts. The Kid had made 
good, and mighty near matched the Old 
Man, too. 

We packed them into camp—packed them 
thru the rankest, stiffest, thorniest, “horri- 
blest” of buck thorne thickets that scratched 
and tore at our precious hides and planted 
innumerable barbs in our tender flesh. 
There was scarcely 300 yards of such going, 
but it was a-plenty; then a half mile of open 
timber, open but for the down wood and 
logs, which made the going hard for one 
with a buck as heavy as he could lift hung 
on his back and a rifle in his hands. But 
we reached camp about 10 o’clock, tired and 
sore—all in, in fact—and after resting and 
recovering some of our animation, we hung 
up those two bucks and photographed them 
for Outdoor Life. 

We had busted our carefully-arranged plan 
all to pieces the very first thing. Instead 
of one buck, we had each killed one. Now 
we decided we must lay around a week, for 
in such a region it looked as if we would 
be allowed to make but one more hunt to 
secure our limit. So we entered upon a 
program of drying meat (jerky), sleeping 
early and late, and spending our waking 
hours digging buck thorns out of our 
anatomy; also in capturing those numerous 
deer ticks that upon realizing that their ani- 
mated apartment house had served its use- 
fulness, moved to adjoining apartments while 
we were packing the bucks to camp. 

Several days of this and we again began 
to think deer hunting, so one afternoon it 
was suggested that we go out to another 
brush patch and sit down; maybe a large 
buck might come into that brush patch at 
sundown. Let’s go see. 

At 5 o’clock we shouldered our rifles and 
started out. A half mile out and we were 
sizing up the brush patch we proposed to 
watch. A burned log lay on the ridge, and 
we decided to sit on that log. When we 
stepped up onto that log there was a rustle 
in the brush ten feet below it, and two large 
bucks ran out across the draw and up the 
hillside opposite. 

The old man called to the boy to “take 
the big one,” but the Kid didn’t shoot. He 
admitted afterward that he was totally un- 
able to find the rifle sights. So once more 
the Newton spoke, and the big buck crum- 
pled. The bullet entered near backbone 
ahead of hips and emerged thru ribs on 
other side near shoulder. He fell dead. 


Then into action went the little Savage, 
and with a vengeance, and the result was 
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something wonderful. The first shot was a 
miss, but the following three or four shots 
followed so closely and so expedited the 
movements of that buck that he very readily 
overtook that first flying bullet, cutting his 
throat thereon and giving up the ghost as a 
result. Of course, the Kid’s version is that 
the first three or four shots were meant only 
to accelerate the animal’s action, as no real 
artist would shoot a standing deer (he be- 
longs to the R.O. T. C. in college), and that 
it was the last shot that so neatly cut the 
animal’s throat just as he was disappearing 
over the hill, and secured a carcass without 
a blemish or bruise. The reader may take 
his choice of explanations. 

The facts were now simply that the Old 
Man had a big four-point buck dead in 
another patch of buck thorn brush, that the 
Kid had a three-pointer, scarcely smaller, 
dead in that same brush patch, and that 
each must pack his kill into camp along 
with his rifle and coat, which were worn on 
this evening expedition. And above all 
loomed the fact that our limit had been 
secured. Our deer hunting for 1921 was 
over. 

That buck thorn brush was as bad as ever, 
and it exacted its toll in full. Oh, our poor 
legs and arms and hands! But we got them 
to camp that night and hung them up, and 
the next morning photographed them sep- 
arately, then collected all—carcasses, horns, 
meat and hides—to show Outdoor Life’s 
readers just how four big bucks, coming as 
they did, appeared in our abbattoir. 

It has been the writer’s observation that 
if a deer’s head or horns are injured early 
in their growth, freak antlers will be grown, 
and it is his opinion that many, if not all, 
of the many pointed sets of antlers reported 
taken from blacktail deer are such freaks. 

He also believes that after a deer grows 
antlers with four points on each branch, 
which is generally the set grown when the 
deer reaches the age of four years, in suc- 
ceeding years the antlers will have no more 
than four points—that is, that rarely will a 
blacktail buck of any age have more than 
four points on each antler, and often a deer 
seven or eight years of age will have but 
three or four points. 

The buck that ran away when we stepped 
on the log, and which the Old Man shot, 
had a freak set of antlers, as may possibly 
be seen by closely examining the photograph. 
In this case one side of the deer’s head was 
slightly higher than the other, one lobe of 
the brain being plainly higher than the other, 
probably due to an injury when the animal 
was very young—and as a result the horns 
were very beautifully freakish. 

The “rosettes” or collars where the horns 
break off when cast, were, instead of a mere 
fringe, an aster or many pointed star, the 
points of which were a full inch long, and 
the eye-guards were not only prominent, but 
rough and cactus-like, as were the entire 
bases of the antlers. 

The horns were perfectly symmetrical as 
regards each other, but out of line with the 
deer’s head, so that when horns were held 
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THE RESULT OF OUR FIRST MORNING'S 
HUNT—A FOUR-POINTER AND A 
THREE-POINTER 


vertically the head was cocked to one side. 
In all respects, however, the buck was per- 
fectly healthy and in all other ways per- 
fectly formed. 

The next day we planned that the Kid 
would go down to the ranch and tell Knowles 
to come and get us, but again our luck was 
with us—two letters addressed in his care 
had arrived, and Knowles brought them to 
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us. The next day he packed us down to 
his ranch, and at 4 o'clock the following 
afternoon we reached our automobile. 

At Hayfork we made out the necessary 
affidavit permitting us to take venison into 
a closed territory. The deer hunting season 
in and about our home ended four days 
previously, and at 6 o’clock we headed our 
machine forward home. 

Between Hayfork and Hyampom the trail 
leads thru a state game refuge, and permits 
had to be obtained from the forest ranger 
station at Hayfork to carry our rifles thru 
this refuge. 

When we came out we had also to go be- 
fore a deputy located near the trail and 
make affidavit that the deer in our possession 
had been killed in outside open district, and 
obtained permits to carry the venison thru 
the refuge—all of which is as it should be, 
and every good sportsman should approve 
and willingly observe the rules. Our game 
refuges must be kept sanctuaries, and we 
found the forest officials obligingly ready to 
issue the permits—the real value of them 
being, of course, that the identity of the 
person entering the refuge is placed on their 
file. 

Where did we go? Well, bless your heart, 
gentle reader, we don’t know, but to slightly 
paraphrase and greatly apologize to a certain 
widely posted tobacco sign, “Your Knowles 
Knows.” 

We only know that that man Knowles 
came to our camp with a couple of saddle 
horses and inveigled us to get onto them. 
Why, oh why, doesn’t someone invent a 
pneumatic saddle or one built more like a 
swivel chair? We poor dubs from the city 
are all built on the same architectural plan— 
all modeled after the common locomotive 
engine (with its tender behind), and after 
a few miles in that saddle paralysis set in 
from the waist down, and had it not been 
for those luscious ripe watermelons when we 
reached that ranch it is doubtful if either 
of us would have recovered at all from a 
condition fast bordering upon innocuous 
desuetude. 

But George Knowles certainly knows, and 
we will leave it entirely to him—hoping that 
the next twelve months may hasten by so we 
may again call upon him to pack us into a 
hunting country. On a couple of occasions 
before we have “monkeyed” with those Out- 
door Life ads, and found a wonderful kick 
wrapped up in each, and this time was no 
exception. 

Reference was made to our firearms. For 
several years previous to the necessity for 
wearing eye-glasses, the Old Man hunted 
with the .22 high-power Savage and found it 
wonderfully effective on deer. Then the Kid 
got to using the Savage, and the Old Man 
got a Newton .256—one of those made by 
Newton in Buffalo—and still has some of 
Newton’s ammunition on hand. He owns 
two pieces of mechanism upon which he can 
absolutely depend—his Howard watch and 
big Newton rifle—both masterpieces from the 
hands of master craftsmen. 
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— BEHOLD THE SPARKLE OF THE COMING BASS AS HE LEAPS IN THE MORNING OF HIS GLORY.”—CHARLES HALLOCK. 


Bronze and Amber 


One of the gamiest fishes of our inland waters, the small-mouth bass; 
some remarks as to its habits and how it is captured 


O say that the small-mouth bass is one 

of the gamiest fishes that is known to 
our inland fresh waters is to advance a claim 
that is well nigh irrefutable; it is a pre- 
dominating fact unassailable in the light of 
modern piscatorial research and _ investiga- 
tion. At the moment I cannot think of any 
stronger expressions or phrases than the 
above, without consulting Webster, and so 
I will let it go at that. What I want to say 
is that the small-mouth is the fightingest, 
thrillingest, gamiest fish that we have at our 
disposal, and to catch the dandy in his own 
native waters on fly-rod tackle is indeed a 
sensation that is surely equal to any that 
comes to an angler in his short stay here on 
earth. That he is a fighter at the end of 
the leader second to none has been advanced 
by enthusiasts; a verdict that I will not in 
the least care to combat, since that is prac- 
tically my own pet version. Time was when 
I treated the trout, especially fontinalis, 
poetically and in prose with a flourish. With 
my brother angling writers I sought to go 
one better each time in keeping his record 
unblemished, standing out like a star in the 
night. But that was when the trout was in 
the hey-day of his popularity. I still bear 
him as the most beautiful fish that swims our 
waters, but when it comes to a fighting fish 
not even the spectacular rainbow trout can 
exceed the small-mouth bass in those streams 
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and lakes where I have been wont to lure 
him to his destruction. If such an admission 
is not out of taste, I would say that the 
small-mouth is the ne plus ultra of all fish; 
it is a fish that often tests the angler’s skill 
to entice to capture; a fish that truly is 
never really caught until it is in the boat 
and its spine humanely severed; to which it 
may be added that there is no fish that can 
seize a fly and spit it out (when he finds it 
a fraud) with the amazing rapidity of this 
fish. If, for sake of contention or compari- 
son, the small-mouth were arrayed against 
any other fish, quality questioning quality, 
craftiness and vigor contesting its like, 
et cetera, the small-mouth would easily carry 
off the banner, and do so with a triumph that 
would be indisputable! 

If there is such a thing come to pass that 
the trout are disappearing from our streams 
(and I believe from all evidence that 
such is the case); then the small-mouthed 
bass will be a worthy successor. Even so 





far back as in the days when Charles Hal- 
lock was writing he scouted the belief that 
the trout would at a recent date disappear 
and the black bass would take its place. In 
his inspired word coloring he wrote: 

“No doubt the bass is the appointed suc- 
cessor of the trout—not thru heritage, nor 
selection, nor by interloping, but by fore- 
ordination. Truly, it is sad to contemplate, 
in the not distant future, the extinction of 
a beautiful race of creatures, whose attri- 
butes have been sung by all the poets; but 
we regard the inevitable with the same calm 
philosophy with which the astronomer 
watches the burning out of a world, knowing 
that it will be succeeded by a new creation. 
As we mark the soft varitinted flush of the 
trout disappear in the eventide, behold the 
sparkle of the coming bass as he leaps in the 
morning of his glory! We hardly know 
which to admire the most—the velvet livery 
and the charming graces of the disappearing 
courtier, or the flash of the armor plates of 
the advancing warrior. The bass will un- 
questionably prove himself a worthy sub- 
stitute for his predecessor and a candidate 
for a full legacy of honors!” 

And, remarks Dr. James Alexander Hen- 
shall, the apostle of the black bass: “He is 
eminently an American fish; he has the 
faculty of asserting himself and of making 
himself completely at home wherever placed. 











He is plucky, game, brave, unyielding to the 
last when hooked. He has the arrowy rush 
and vigor of a trout, the untiring strength 
and bold leap of a salmon, while he has a 
system of fighting tactics peculiarly his own. 
I consider him, inch for inch and pound for 
pound, the gamest fish that swims!” 

_ Jordan holds that the small-mouthed bass 
“frequents only running waters, preferring 
cold and clear waters,” but this, 
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ner combined with the fly aids in imbuing 
it with animation, for in spite of the 
angler’s skill in using the fly alone he can 
never exceed the power of attraction of 
the spinner. I do not know what the small- 
mouth believes the fly and spinner~to be. It 
is doubtful if the fish believes it to be a 
true fly; it is more likely that he does not 
know what it is; but it presents itself in 
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I must say that I have had good success with 
both the nickle-plated and the gold ones. 
Somewhere I have written that a fish 
gamey as the small-mouth bass, that will so 
readily take the artificial fly, should not be 
fished for with heavy, meaningless plugs. 
The smaller size of artificial minnows are 
far better, and the bait caster should use 
these; but for one who wishes to get the 
most out of the sport that it will 


as 





as we all know, does not apply 
in all cases. I am prone to state 
that some of the best small-mouth as 
bass fishing I have ever had has m 
been in lakes of Michigan, and 
other places north, tho it is in- 
teresting to note that such lakes 
have been very cold as to water 
and were spring fed. In a native 
state no doubt the small-mouth 
lived solely in the streams, their 
preference being to limestone 
streams, while the trout eschew 
these, demanding as they do 
waters that flow over granite rock 
or glacial gravel. Personally it 
is my belief from having fished 
for both varieties that there is no 
comparison between the _large- 
mouth black bass and the small- 
mouth, but no doubt environment 
has a great deal to so do with 
this. The large-mouth is essen- 
tially a fish identified with the 
lakes, and as such is liable to be 
a sluggish loafer, depending, of 


course, upon the state of the 
water—whether it be cold or 
whether it be warmed out—a 


condition so often met with. One 
skilled small-mouth fly fisherman 
calls the large-mouth a “rough 
neck,” and in his estimation it is 
a “rough fish” when compared 
with the small-mouth. It is by 
reason of the fact that the small- 
mouth is a more active fish, forg- 
ing up against the waters of a 
swift-currented stream, that he is 
stronger, full of more vim and 
power, with better developed fins. 
and is far more keen and alert. As opposed 
to such conditions the large-mouth bass of the 
lakes needs not a great deal of power to 
keep a-going, hence his fins are not so well 
developed in strength, and the tendency to 
grow lazy in warm waters becomes apparent. 
However, I must add that I have caught both 
large-mouth bass and small-mouths out of 
the same lake waters, those waters being 
cold, and the former put up just no fight at 
all, scarcely leaping, while the small-mouths 
were tackle testing from the moment they 
were caught until they were netted. With- 
out doubt the small-mouth is a fish of more 
vim, get and go, no matter what water it is 
found in. 

The claim is made that any fish that will 
take the artificial fly is a gamey fish. This 
the small-mouth will do, but it is generally 
hard to tempt the large-mouth forth to the 
feast. In my own 
experience the best 
lure I have ever 
used in fly-fishing 
for the small-mouth 
bass is the regula- 
tion size bass fly, 
used in collabora- 
tion with a_ small 
spinner. I can also 
add from trials 
made that a greater 
proportion of cap- 
tures were made 
with the fly and 
spinner combination 
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such a tempting light, all whirl and move- 
ment to it, that he strikes on the impulse of 
the moment. A fly in combination with a 
spinner that I have had especially good luck 
with is the Yellow Sally. In fact, I believe 
if I were to use but one fly, that would be 
my selection. It is uncommonly good in the 
evening, when, by reason of its lighter color- 
ation, it may be seen in the water where a 
fly of a more sombre hue will be missed. 
The Brown Hackle, the McGinty and the 
Scarlet Ibis are good flies, too. 

In a spinner, to use with a fly on a shaft, 
I prefer one that is not too large, and it 
must not be too heavy. A style of spinner 
I am greatly enamored with is no more than 
three-eighths of an inch wide at its widest 
point and is five-eighths of an inch long. 
A spinner of this sort should not be deeply 
cupped, but very nearly flat. As to the colors, 
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present will do well to use the 
fly rod and the fly. The so-called 
bass rod of bamboo, seven-ounce 
weight, makes for a dandy tool; 
I have used the steel fly-rod a 
great deal in fly-fishing for the 
small-mouth, and it is a tool that 
appeals to one. I have used 
leaders of various calibers and 
construction, ranging from the 
salmon size to the medium trout. 
I will say this about the leader 
for fly-fishing for . the  small- 
mouth: It should be a durable 
one, and it should be examined 
at all times to note if it is frayed. 
One of the largest small-mouths 
that I ever hooked into was lost 
by reason of a leader with a knot 
thrown on it breaking at that 
point when the fish bored at the 





bottom and _ started “snubbing™ 
the line with his tail. 
In streams where the small- 


mouth is found it generally seeks 
its prey, or food, along the shores 
of that stream. If the shore-line 


be rocky, so much the better. In 
among these rocks it will seek 
the fresh-water crab, which ap- 


pears to be foremost on its bill 
of fare. In line with this it may 
be said that if the small-mouth 
bass is to be fished for with a 
live lure, there is none equal to 
the fresh-water crayfish, or crab; 
it will take this, I actually be 
in preference to the live 
minnow. When operating your 
fly, cast very nearly up to the 
shore; indeed a cast very nearly 
to shore an interesting one to make. 
Pick out with your eye all indentations and 
pockets along shore and see to it that your 
fly plays thru all of these. One thing about 
the small-mouth bass: If he is around, you 
can always expect to interest him in your 
lure. He seizes the fly with an astonishing 
speed, and the moment he feels the barb go 
thru, he rises “high and dry” from the water. 
If he is unable to shake loose, he will bore 
down deep, but will invariably come to the 
surface time and again to seek to free him- 
self from the hook that is holding him. 
Remembering what I have said previously, 
that no fish can seize a fly and spit it out 
with the speed of the small-mouth, it is well 
to note that the setting of the hook must be 
instantaneous with the seizure of the fly by 
the fish. Another thing to remember is that 
if the least bit of slack line is available, 
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into it. On the St. Croix the spinner and 
fly is used almost entirely; on the Mississippi 
waters the floating bass bug of many makes 
seems to hold preference over all others. 
The cork bass bug is corkbodied, with some 
feather or hair filaments along each side to 
act as wings. It is cast up close to shore 
and is worked outward with slight twitches 
of the rod tip. The animation thus produced 
is indeed lifelike and has lured many a 
Mississippi bass to its destruction. These 
bass bugs are used in the evening when the 
small-mouths forge in from the deeper water 
to feed along the shores, and in the so-called 
“sloughs” which were man-made for the 
storage of logs in the early lumbering days. 
Even the every-day fisherman with his cane 
pole will employ this fly by using it on a 
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leader tied to his line. From this it will be 
gathered that the small-mouth prefers it to 
any live lure; indeed, the live lure in most 
instances will prove valueless. 

It is the sustained fight of the small-mouth 
upon capture that easily places it first rank 
among our native fresh-water game fishes. 
One can feel the tenacity and power in that 
small body as the fish fights; he does not 
give up until his last dram of energy is 
spent, and even then one must look out or 
he will stage a last-minute performance that 
will leave one gaping and with questions on 
his lips. 

The small-mouth fights in the air as well 
as under water, and many a story is told of 
a bass rising on one side of the boat and 
leaping across and into the water on the 


other side. And many a fish flopping in the 
boat has shown a spirited revival with a 
kick in the tail that has sent him out of the 
boat and away to freedom. 

I firmly believe the maximum weight of 
the small-mouth bass to be 4% pounds, altho 
5-pounders are said to have been caught. 
I have no proof or data to that effect. A 
veteran fly-fisherman tells me that he doubts 
if any small-mouth bass over 4% pounds 
has ever been caught. . 

For his weight, the small-mouth is a won- 
der as a fighter, and one sometimes specu- 
lates aloud what he would do if Nature per- 
mitted him to grow larger. Anyone who has 
fought a 4-pounder to the finish knows what 
Mycropterous dolomieu is capable of! 
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NSTEAD of horses, hogs, poultry, sheep 

and “cattle on a thousand hills,” imagine 
their displacement with muskrats, skunks, 
foxes and mink! Withal, a farm composed 
of wild fur-bearing animals would cer- 
tainly be a novelty in animal husbandry. 
And yet the Bureau of Biological Survey of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
is advocating the establishment of sanctu- 
aries or tracts of land as refuge for the 
diminishing numbers of denizens of the for- 
ests whose skins and hides contribute to the 
comforts and vanity of a race of people. 

Not unlike the buffalo, whose haunts were 
invaded to the vanishing point, animals of 
lesser stature are being trapped to an alarm- 
ing degree. The law of supply and demand 
is operative at the expense of the future 
propagation of the species, the supply of 
fur-bearing animals decreasing while the 
hides which insure their very existence are 
increasing in popularity. Ultimately the 
sources of supply will be exhausted and furs 
will be the property of only the extremely 
rich. How to multiply the muskrat, mink 
and their kind is the quandary. Acquire a 
tract of land, if you are not already the 
owner of a plot of ground, and venture into 
the fur-raising business! 

Going to the hogpen with a bucket of 
slops is an orderly and almost universal pro- 
cedure, but imagine the chagrin of the 
honest-to-goodness farmer when the federal 
government enjoins him to carry a bucket of 
food to his pen of minks. What a travesty 
on sound reasoning, you exclaim! Yet the 
Biological Survey at its experimental fur 
farm in the Adirondack Mountains has dem- 
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onstrated that minks can be domesticated. 
These minks climb up the legs of their 
keeper and partake of food from a_ pail. 
Silver foxes, black foxes, blue foxes, skunks 
and muskrats are propagated on this govern- 
ment experiment farm, evincing to relative 


degrees the acclimation demonstrated by 
minks. Wild creatures, however unaccus- 


tomed to the civilized ways of man, respond 
to kind treatment. 

Muskrat farming is a recognized industry 
on an extensive scale in Dorchester County, 
Maryland, a fruitful harvest of 100,000 skins 
attesting to its magnitude. Both meat and 
furs are marketable, one Baltimore firm pur- 
chasing 25,000 muskrat carcasses each year. 
Marshy land in Maryland, hitherto deemed 
waste acres, have been transformed into 
areas for profitable muskrat culture, the land 
now being appraised at $30 an acre. Even 
rabbits are propagated under cultural con- 
ditions, one Maryland hotel displaying the 
term “marsh-rabbit” on its bill of fare. 
Similarly, according to the Department of 
Agriculture, minks, foxes and skunks can be 
domesticated. Preserves could be established 
where they would be safe from molestation. 
Then, too, protected areas for growing fur- 
bearing animals would render available 
choice breeding stock and thereby invite the 
location of other preserves. 

The fur trade, as now constituted, revolves 
around New York City. Annually 60 dress- 


ing and dyeing plants, 500 dealers, 1,200 
18,000 operatives, 


manufacturers, and a 

















SKINS OF PREDATORY ANIMALS 


The February catch of a hunter of the Biological Survey in Montana. 


Most of the skins are 


of coyotes, the animals having been killed by poisoning operations, a measure necessary to protect 


livestock from their depredations. 
the United States. 


The skins are sold and the proceeds turned into the Treasury of 


e Fur Bearers 


monetary investment of $300,000,000 con- 
tribute to the imposing magnitude of opera- 
tions. Since 1914 the fur trade has shifted 
from foreign countries to the United States. 
The many ramifications of the industry are 
conducted in this country, including fur 























FEEDING MINKS 
View taken on the Biological Survey Experi- 
mental Fur Farm in the Adirondacks. This il- 
lustrates the fact that wild fur-bearers under 
domestication may be as friendly with their 
keepers as are the other livestock of the farm. 


dressing, dyeing and manufacturing. Mam- 
moth sales are negotiated, the biggest in 
history. Values of skins have risen to as- 
tonishing heights. Comparative figures as 
to October sales in St. Louis in 1915 with 
those in 1919 illustrate concretely the in- 
creasing values: Beaver advanced in those 
four years from $17 to $38.50; otter from 
$14 to $101; muskrat from 36%c to $5.10; 
red fox from $15.20 to $64; fisher from 
$22.50 to $205; skunk from $3.36 to $10.60; 
marten from $15.20 to $145. 

The crest of the rising wave of values was 
reached at the auction sales of February and 
March, 1920, when weasel brought $4.10; 
muskrat, $7.50; skunk, $12.25; raccoon, $30; 
lynx, $66; red fox, $71; mink, $75; otter, 
$105; marten, $201; and fisher, $365. 

Here is an exceptional illustration, recited 
by the Biological Survey, but one which 
emphasizes the trend of expanding values: 
A man acquired a mink-lined coat complete 
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in 1913 for $500; wore it for two years, and 
sold the lining for $1,000, replacing it with 
nutria lining at a cost of $150; in 1917 he 
parted with the nutria lining for $250, and 
installed another muskrat lining at an ex- 
pense of $55; in 1919 he sold this muskrat 
lining for $300. A shell of a coat remains 
in his possession, and a clear profit of $845 
was realized from his speculative transac- 
tions. Two more chaps living near Ottawa, 
Ill., marketed $1,000 worth of muskrat, 
skunk and mink skins during the winter of 
1919-20. Skunk skins are computed to have 
yielded a revenue of $1,000,000 to New York 
state trappers within a single year. Alaskan 
trappers in 1918 marketed furs to the value 
of $1,363,600. 

Did you know that the federal government 
derives millions of dollars yearly from par- 
ticipation in the fur industry? Sealskins 
appropriated by the Bureau of Fisheries on 
the Pribilof Islands in 1919 to the number 
of 27,821, had a valuation of nearly $4,400,- 
000. Nine hundred and thirty-eight blue 
foxes, bearing pelts with a total appraisal of 
$165,000, were included in the confiscation 
of animals from these islands. 

Buyers of raw fur testify that fur-bearing 
animals have decreased approximately 50 per 
cent within ten years. A dealer in Boston 
is responsible for the statement that the 
muskrat supply of 1918-19 was 50 per cent 
short of normal, and the succeeding winter 
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OTTERS 
Photograph taken in National Zoological Park, Washington, D. C. Otter skins have advanced 
in price from $14 to $101 during the years of the war, and the crest seems to have been reached in 
1920, when the highest price paid was $105. This is about half the price then paid for marten, 


and less than a third the price paid for fisher. 


decreased another 50 per cent. In Wiscon- 
sin trappers ensnared 800,000 muskrats in 
1917; in 1918, less than 300,000, and in 1919 
only 150,000. Stringent state laws and 
closed seasons over a period of years, as 


efficacious as these measures might seem, are 
inadequate according to government authori- 
ties. Mink, skunk, fox and muskrat farms 
are recommended—trare forms of animal hus- 
bandry that they are. 



































SKUNK SKINS 


a, Full stripe; b, narrow stripe. Short stripe and black skins 


are shown in next picture. 


a, Short stripe; b, black. Full and narrow stripes are shown in 


accompanying skunk picture. The less white there 
is on a skin, the more valuable it is. 














Will be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you don’t.—El Comancho. 


Hunting Bears in a Rocking Chair 


HEN I was a youngling and full of the 

spirit of adventure | planned many 
worth-while things that I was to accomplish 
down along life’s trail at sundry and various 
points. 

One of these was to go out and find the 
very biggest bear in all the world. Accord- 
ing to the mental specifications this bear 
must be a grizzly; nothing else would do 
at all, and he must be the biggest, wildest, 
most “fee-ro-shush” bear known to man; 
and I must kill him single-handed with “me 
trusty rifle” in fair stand-up-and-knock-down 
combat such as one St. George, or St. John, 
or St. Somebody or other, is reputed to have 
pulled off with a certain dragon. 

At this time my acquaintance with bears 
of all kinds was confined to rather vague 
books of adventure written by, | am afraid, 
somewhat imaginative authors and illustrated 
with weird wood cuts chopped out by en- 
gravers who knew less about bears and what 
they looked like than they could guess about 
the looks of a man from Mars. These books, 
you recollect, were published in England 
before the nature fakir was discovered, and 
they created rather hazy ideas concerning a 
number of things in the mind of the public. 

The subject of bears in general was about 
as hazy as anything I can remember from 
this distance, and I personally had never 
seen any kind of a bear nor had | met that 
genial gentleman, Mister Hank McParland, 
native of the South in the neighborhood of 


where Tennessee, Georgia and Carolina 
shoulder up against the same low moun- 
tains. 


Hank was a right old man when I met 
him, and he had (to hear him tell it) 
weathered all the winds of Chance and run 
all the wild rapids of adventure that existed 
anywhere—until we got to checking him up 
on geography and a few other minor details 
like truth, veracity, honesty and so on; here 
we were very apt to find certain casual vari- 
ations from known and established fact. 

Hank said quite a lot of things about 
bears in my hearing; in fact, I am inclined 
to believe now that Hank actually did, at 
some time in the large and varied experience 
covering his long and meritorious career, 
perhaps, kill a small black bear somewhere 
in the South with the aid of an active and 
interested pack of hound dogs. But that, 
you will agree, is a mere detail. 

When I knew him, Hank was 80 or 90 
years of age, and had been so for a long 
time, I think now, but he never acknowl- 
edged it. 

I remember one hot afternoon when we 
sat in the shade of the barn adjacent to a 
spud patch that Hank had been prodding 
under the impression that he was hoeing; 
just now he had temporarily discontinued 
this thankless task, as he frequently did the 


various jobs he was supposed to look after, 
more or less—mostly less. 

Naturally the conversation drifted around 
to bears, as it most always will when you 
are on speaking acquaintance with a mighty 
bear hunter who stands pat on his reputation. 

Said Hank, “Son, when I gits real old, | 
aim to seddle down and git me a cabin, with 
a gallery onto it, on a side hill, whar I kin 
see a right smart o’ country; | aim to hev 
me a rockin’ cheer an’ a ole Sally gun an’ 
I *low to do right c’nsider’ble bar huntin’ 
offen thet gallery—I do so.” 

Now, knowing Hank as I did, I’ve never 
yet been able to decide whether the genial 
old liar was in sober earnest or whether he 
was, in the slang of John J. Bull, spoofing 
me; he was absolutely capable of either point 
of view, and could have pulled off that pro- 
mulgation of ideas without a smile and got- 
ten away with it, for all I saw then was a 
vision of an old man sitting in a rocking 
chair on a porch in the sun and fully en- 
gaged in the laudable and _ entirely-to-be- 
desired occupation of exterminating an end- 
less herd of bears. 

Shortly after this episode I was taken to 
the Uintah Mountains in Utah on a trip with 
my father. 

Here I learned that considerable of the 
earth’s surface is piled up in the air as a 
foundation for large, deep snow banks from 
which streams of cold water run down hill 
to furnish places where trout can live. 

Naturally I met and became acquainted 
with the trout, and I liked him so exceed- 
ingly well that I forgot bears, and dedicated 
my life thenceforth to the joyous pursuits of 
the trout as a sport-producing species. 

If you look on the map you'll maybe find 
a little station on the U. P. Railway where 
it twists thru Echo Canyon—and this little 
station will be labeled Peterson, Utah. 

Right there I met my first bear—and I’ve 
never thought much of old Hank McParland 
ever since—for his stories about bear didn’t 
fit the one I met there at all, and I had to 
begin, right away, to revise my whole scheme 
of ideas about bears. 

I suppose there are men in the world, like 
old Hank, who can go right up and tweak a 
bear’s nose or step on his finger nails or 
slap him on the back and call him Bill—but 
I'm free to say that I’ve never caught any 
man doing it. 

I suppose, too, that there are real bad griz- 
zlies that make a regular business of eating 
a man or two a day—but I’ve never caught 
one of them at it, either; I’ve always found 
every bear I’ve ever met ready to listen to 
reason if you talk nice and kind to him. 

Either bears have changed a lot since old 
Hank’s time, or else Hank was untruthful 
in a large, broad way that took in about 
everything so far as bears are concerned. 





This bear, down there 
in Echo Canyon, was of Jae 
the vintage of about °75, fog 
and he was perhaps (as & 

I remember him) two Be 
sizes smaller than a good 
sized church. | never did measure 
all—I was in too much of a hurry. 

I had really good reasons for hurrying, 
when you stop to think about it. You see, 
the bear wanted to use the same piece of 
scenery that I was fishing on just at the 
time when | was fishing, and any man who 
knows anything about arithmetic will tell 
you that two solid bodies cannot occupy the 
same place at the same time; naturally I 
didn’t want to discommode the bear, or ar- 
gue about it, so I went away from there. 

The bear seemed to be in a hurry, too, but 
I managed to keep several leaps ahead of 
him, and my fishing companion was con- 
siderable in advance of me, having had more 
experience with bears than I had, thus being 
able to get started several jumps ahead. of 
me on his way across Weber River, which 
was low and narrow enough to wade just 
here; that is, I think it was low enough to 
wade, for my companion, being long-legged 
and possessed of full man-sized feet, hit the 
edge once, the middle twice and once next 
to the far bank, and I confess that I crossed 
right behind him dry shod, for I used his 
tracks where he splashed the water out, and 
I was gone before the water splashed back; 
the bear was so far behind me that he got his 
feet wet trying to do the same thing. 

We had about a mile to go from where 
we were fishing to the depot building (my 
companion was the station agent and the 
station was the only building in Peterson 
except the water tank). 

So far as I know, nobody held a stop 
watch on that race, but I am satisfied that 
I reached the door in the depot at least 
half a mile ahead of the bear, for I was 
young, active and had good lungs, and 
I was in a good deal of hurry. 

The station agent, being a serious-minded 

man who applied himself to whatever task 
he had in hand, beat me in quite a little 
way. 
All this happened just at dusk, while the 
big red moon was pulling itself up above 
the horizon, and it was all over about the 
time the moon got clear off the edge of the 
world. 

We had been fishing for a couple of hours 
and had a real nice mess of fish, but we left 
these where we had them strung on willow 
sticks when we went away; I never went 
back there after the fish, either, so I don’t 
know what did become of them. 

Getting back to bears; the one I saw 





him at 


temporarily there in Echo Canyon was the 
first wild bear I ever saw anywhere, and 
he changed the whole course of my outdoor 
life, so to speak. 

Before that, I had not surveyed at all the 
point of view from the bear’s end of things, 

















and I thereby made the same mistake that 
a certain gent named Bill, now entirely 
out of the limelight, made when he figured 
out that he could lick France and England 
and this little old U. S. A., together with 
half a dozen or so others that figure as 
small fry. 

Bill made the one mistake of despising 
the enemy, and Nap. Boneparte made the 
same mistake before him, if eye witnesses 
can be credited; I made the same mistake 
myself, but results were not quite so dis- 
astrous for me because I did all my own 
running and didn’t have to bother about 
an army at all which, you will admit, is 
something a mere general or kaiser or em- 


peror can’t do—he’s got to stick on the 


job and decorate the scenery while the 
army does his running, otherwise he loses 
caste; you can see how it would work to 
have an army trying to run thru a narrow 
canyon with a bear at one end and a testy- 
tempered general at the other; it couldn’t 
be pulled off; somebody would have to be 
shot at sunrise according to the rules of 
practice governing armies, and _ shooting 
people at sunrise is not a popular sport, 
either with the shooters or the shootee. 

I think I had the best of it, all things 
considered, and I probably left a disap- 
pointed bear behind, but I’ve always known 
since that I could hurry any time | took 
a notion, though I hate to do it most of 
the time. 

Since that date also I’ve always thought 
better of bears in general, and have been 
less bloodthirsty; in fact, I revised those 
former callow specifications regarding bears 
a wholes lot. 

It did not seem so necessary, after that 
date, to go out and-really kill or injure 
a big, kindly, helpless bear at all; why 
do this and muss the landscape all up when 
the bear hadn’t done anything to me or 
my dog? 

The more I thought it over the more it 
seemed really to be rather a piece of heroics 
than a crying necessity, and heroics, as is 
well known, resolve themselves down into 
a grand-stand play to win favor in the eyes 
of the daughters of men of winable, mar- 
riageable age, and then usually turn out 
to be a mighty poor investment. 

So now, looking at it from a mature 
and sober standpoint, I am glad I didn’t 
injure that bear that evening in Echo 
Canyon. 

I’ve roamed around considerable since 
then, enough at least to find that four dif- 
ferent oceans taste about the same when 
you try to drink the water out of any of 
them, and that the sun seems to shine about 
the same, except in degree, whether you 
happen to be at the equator or at the poles. 

By the way, speaking of poles—the sci- 
entific sharps tell us that it is colder at the 
poles than at the equator because the 
equator is “so much nearer the sun”; all 
who believe that, stand up. 

Nobody up. Don’t blame you. The sun 
is, I forget how many millions of miles 
away from the earth, and the earth is 28,000 
miles around or near it; now, does it seem 
reasonable at all that one-quarter of 28,000 
miles, measured against a lot of millions of 
miles, would make any difference at all in 
temperature between the equator and the 
poles? It does not, any more than moving 
an inch back from a roaring camp fire would 
give you cold feet. I reckon it is a matter 
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of electric energy or something that makes 
it cold at the North Pole and hot at the 
equator, but I can’t prove it. 

But this is getting into deep water, and 
a long way away from bears, so we'll leave 
it until later and figure it out when we 
have time. 

The point is, I’ve been over a lot of 
country in making a trail across the map, 
and a big percentage of the country I’ve 
traveled over has not been in use by any- 
body in particular at the time | was there, 
so it was free and wide open for any bear 
that wanted to pick huckleberries, or ge 
a-fishing, or dig ants, or otherwise disport, 
or amuse, himself, bear fashion, to any 
degree whatever. 

Naturally I’ve met a few other bears since 
the first one in Echo Canyon, but I’ve al- 
ways been polite and friendly with them and 
never made any hostile or suspicious moves 
in their vicinity, so we have gotten along 
all right and without any friction. 

I don’t own any bear hides at all, and 
I never have owned one because it has al- 
ways seemed to me that the bear had more 
use for his side than I had and, besides, I’ve 
never liked the idea of, maybe, stumbling 
over a big, heavy bear head attached to a 
bearskin rug in the middle of the floor in 
smaller hours of darkness when I might 
be coming home in my stocking feet after 
lodge or something; the noise m#ght awaken 
my wife and, like most women, she don’t 
exactly relish being disturbed after doing 
a day’s washing, or whatever it is she has 
done to kill time during the day. 

It may be all right to own a bearskin rug 
if you are a bachelor, but it is best to buy 
nice, smooth, thick rugs if you are a mar- 
ried man, because rugs fit the space you 
buy them for and are not encumbered with 
a large, lumpy, stuffed head at one end 
which any woman can shift about during 
the day so it will be exactly where you will 
kick it at the fourth step from the door 
in crossing the parlor floor in the darkness 
of night—and you do cross the parlor floor 
in the darkness quite often if you stop 
to think about it—hence the desirability of 
leaving the bear hide in custody of its orig- 
inal owner as I have always done, being a 
logical man—not that I’d accuse any woman 
of deliberately putting a stuffed bear head 
where a man would naturally kick it with 
a stockinged foot at, say, 2 a.m.—oh, my, 
no! 

I’ve noticed also that a well tailored bear 
hide fits a bear very nicely—in fact much 
better than my tailor gets my clothes to fit 
me—and that, when taken off the bear and 
spread out flat, it doesn’t seem to fit any- 
where, much. 

In fact, about the only place where a bear 
hide, spread out flat, looks passable at all, 
is in the taxidermist’s shop where there 
is someone whose duty it is to run a vacuum 
cleaner over the hide, and surrounding ter- 
ritory, daily, because every bear hide that 
I’ve ever seen after it was taken off of 
its original owner’s back appears to be 
moulting continuously; indeed, one of the 
unanswered problems of life is how such 
a volume of hair can be so loosely fastened 
to one bear hide without all coming off at 
once instead of coming off in small, scatter- 
ing bunches daily the way it always does. 

Did you ever visit at a home that is 
owned by a mighty bear hunter who has 
taken the hides from enough bears to carpet 
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all his rooms? If so, you know what I 
mean about the hair coming out of a bear 
hide in continuous volume, for you’ve had 
bear hair all over your clothes for a week 
afterward, and it has, you have found, a 
friendly, sticky way of staying right with you, 
not matter how much you brush, or get 
out in the wind. 

Of course, I’m only giving my own pri- 
vate views about bears in this article, and 
you may not agree with me at all; you 
may have had lots more experience with 
bears, and your experience may have led 
you to very different conclusions; also you 
may have a bear skin on your floor and be 
satisfied with it because it doesn’t shed, and 
because you bought it at less than a thou- 
sand dollars from some friendly taxidermist 
who was willing to sell it at a reduced price 
because he was a friend of yours; if so, 
don’t let the lining wear out and expose 
the seams on the hide, for a real bear 
skin is all one piece, if you stop to think 
about it, while certain parts of collie dog 
skins can be cut out, matched, sewed to- 
gether and dyed, until they make a much 
better bear skin than any bear skin ever 
cultivated and produced by any bear. 

As far as I am concerned, I’ve interviewed 
a large and rather select list of bears at 
different places in different mountains within 
the last fifty years, and I’ve always found 
them rather decent and friendly if you don’t 
try to force your acquaintance on them; they 
resent haste and aggressiveness on the part 
of strangers, and this probably accounts 
for the reputation they have gained, of being 
short-tempered and grouchy. 

I’ve found the best way to really get 
acquainted with any particular bear, espe- 
cially a big, old one, is to pick out the bear 
you want to melt, then find out where he 
goes for his daily walks over his estate and 
then, like old Hank, get you a nice log 
cabin with a gallery on it on the side of 
a warm, sunny mountain facing the bear’s 
estate, but with a rather deep and, prefer- 
ably, steep sided, canyon between the cabin 
and the bear’s den, and then get a high- 
powered pair of binoculars to look through 
and a comfortable rocking chair to sit in 
while you hunt your bear. 

It is safer, pleasanter, much less exer- 
tion on your part and, I am sure, less irri- 
tating to the bear—and I think just as 
profitable in the end—besides you don’t have 
any mussy bear skin to pack around until 
you can deliver it to the taxidermist to be 
spoiled at his leisure. 

For my part, I am glad that there is such 
strong sentiment nowadays looking toward 
ultimate protection of bears, because there 
is no use in shooting them any time, any- 
where, and if you really know bears, you 
will find them the most companionable, 
comical, happy, boyish brothers of the wil- 
derness, and you won’t want to: abuse them 
any more than I do—and I don’t want to 
at all. They are too human in a lot of 
ways, and they won’t bother anybody unless 
they are bothered and imposed on to the 
limit first. 

If you doubt this, leave the gun at home 
and go out and be friendly with any old 
bear—you'll find him a good fellow with a 
sense of humor as keen as your own, for 
he’s a big fat bluff and a_ natural-born 
clown; besides, he likes to have his picture 
taken and will pose for kodakery on your 
part any time. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, a 
the cause of the truest and highest ideas in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is 
will please enclose a two-cent stamp. 


and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to 
devoted. Correspondents who desire to reply by mail 








Casting Live Bait 


Paper No. 13 


SRHAPS we are not paying enough at- 

tention these days to terminal tackle— 
leaders, sinkers, hooks. After all, all de- 
pends upon the hook; it holds the fish if well 
made and dependable; if not, tho rod, reel 
and line are of the best, the quarry escapes. 
Intelligent discussion of terminal tackle is 
rare. In “Casting Tackle and Methods,” I 
devoted one short chapter to the subject, 
which was too brief to be of utmost. worth. 
In Wells’, “Fly Rods and Fly Tackle,” there 
is a splendid chapter on hooks, perhaps the 
best thing on the subject in American ang- 
ling literature. Men, like Larry St. John, 
in “Practical Bait Casting,” have given valu- 
able suggestions, but somehow nothing quite 
satisfies me. Perhaps it is presumptious of 
me to undertake so formidable a task, espe- 
cially in a work devoted to live-bait fishing, 
but nowhere are hooks of greater importance, 
and as for leaders, swivels, sinkers and all 
the rest, they are also important. I warn 
the bait-caster not to expect too much from 
this discussion. I am for the time being at 
least a live-bait fisherman. Having thus 
cleared the ground somewhat, or blazed a 
trail, let us to the Council Chamber. 


(a) Leaders 


By leaders, I do not have in mind gut 
leaders, out of place in live-bait fishing 
unless it be in worming for trout, perch or 
sunfish. Even then I am not sure but that 
a single snelled hook will serve the purpose 
better. I am thinking of wire gimps, or 
metal strand leaders. They come in various 
lengths, single strand and twisted. I have 
seen wire leaders 48 inches long and pro- 
vided with five swivels. Such a one hangs 
upon the walls of my study as I write. The 
live-bait fisherman would hardly pause to 
investigate the merits, if it has any, of such 
a contraption. 

The advantage of the leader are twofold: 
it offers certain protection against the sharp 
teeth of the great pike which always have 
a tendency to “strike over,” and it adds 


(Note: In out last issue we concluded the 
discussion of the live-bait fisher’s lines, and be- 
cause of the interest manifested in the subject 
we promised a paper or two upon those things 
which are the connecting link between the line 
and the fish, When we have finished with ter- 
minal tackle, the series will conclude.—O. W. S.) 


slight weight to the casting end of the line, 
something quite important when “shooting” 
a live minnow or frog. Some of the frog 
harnesses and minnow hooks come provided 
with leaders, in which case a second one is 
not needed. As was intimated in the last 
paragraph, when still fishing, it is better 
to use a snelled hook, gut or wire as the 
angler prefers, avoiding the separate snood. 
There is a twisted wire leader on the market, 
provided with a snap at one end and a 
swivel at the other, which is satisfactory 
where the angler wants something to attach 
the hook to with the privilege of changing 
the hook easily. After all, save for casting, 
the leader can be eliminated in live-bait 
fishing unless the fisherman have need to 
fear the great pike. 
(b) Swivels 
I am not altogether sure that the swivel 
is a prime requisite in the live-bait fisher- 
man’s outfit, tho in casting it serves a well 
defined need. Where the bait is drawn 
thru the water, if it slides down on the 
hook, it is sure to whirl and so twist the 
line; in which case a swivel just above the 
leader, between the leader and line, will 
act as a safeguard. In passing, let me say 
that the live-bait should be so hooked that 
it will not “Slump on the hook,” and there 
are hooks, harnesses and other arrangements 
upon the market to prevent that very thing, 
more of which in a moment or two. The 
swivel then is of greater use to the live-bait 
caster than to the still-fisher. 
(c) Sinkers 
That sinkers should find a place in live- 
bait fishing may at first thought seem a wee 
bit peculiar, but live-bait fishing is not live- 
bait casting; in the latter method of angling 





























LEADERS 


A live-bait fisherman’s discussion on Terminal Tackle— 
leaders, sinkers, hooks, etc. 


there is no place for a sinker or weight of 
any kind, but in still fishing with live-bait 
ordinarily a sinker must be employed. A 
live minnow will not sink to the bottom 
of 20 feet of water of its own accord, 
neither will a frog go down. As to the 
worm, the everyday earth worm, attached 
to a waterproof line, it takes forever and 














+ 
VARIOUS SINKERS 


a day for it to get to the bottom where the 
deep-feeding fish lie. No, at times one must 
have a sinker of some variety. 

Personally I prefer the detachable sinker, 
one that can be slipped on or off the line 
without disturbing the rest of the tackle. 
The oblong shape, with pointed ends, to my 
mind, is better, as it will slip into the water 
with scarcely a perceptible splash. There 
are many forms, makes, upon the market, 
and it is not my province to recommend one 
above another. By the way, the simple split 
buckshot, “pinched on” the leader one by 
one, is as good as any for a constant com- 
panion. Three or four can be carried in a 
pocket, slipped into the tackle-box, almost 
anywhere, then if you suddenly needa little 
added weight, you have it at hand. 

A heavy sinker is to be regarded with 
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suspicion at any time in sweet water angling. 
Whatever of weight is attached to the line 
interferes with the game. I had rather 
bother getting my bait out and have it free 
when out than have too much weight on the 
end of the line for real clean running of 
the fish. So the reader understands, I trust, 
that while I regard a sinker of some sort 
at times a necessity, [ place it on my line 


grudgingly. 
(d) Hooks 
(1) A Bit of History 


That fishing with a hook and line is very 
ancient, even a man as little acquainted with 
literature as an angler cannot fail to realize. 
The Bible-wise rodster has undoubtedly puz- 
zled over the words of the book of Job, which 
is supposed to have been written something 
like 1500 B. C., “Canst thou draw out levia- 
than with a hook? Canst thou put a hook 
in his nose?” Those wise in such things 
inform us that the writer had in mind 
crocodile fishing, tho of that I may not speak. 
Later on, in 400 B. C., Herodetus tells how 
the ancients baited a hook with a piece of 
pork and took the crocodiles. The angler 
can but wonder as to what materials those 
early hooks were made from, but the past is 
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If the disciple of Walton will examine 
any catalog of fishing tackle he will dis- 
cover that the many varieties of hooks are 
made in two “styles,” so to speak—‘hollow 
pointed” and spear pointed;” he will dis- 
cover further that the former is more 
expensive than the latter, tho he may not 
know why, may not even know the difference 
between the two. In a word, the “hollow 
pointed” is a hand-made hook, the barb 
and point being fashioned by hand, while 
the “spear-pointed” is a machine made 
article. Naturally the former is certain to 
be the better article as well as the more 
expensive. All else being equal, the point 
is of greater importance than “bend.” | 
mean this, the point must be well and sci- 
entifically made if penetration and holding 
power is to be at the maximum. I realize 
that “bend” has much to do with “holding 
power,” but just the same the point and 
barb must be right or bend alone will not 
save the fish. 

(2) The matter of bend 

Probably no two anglers, meeting by 
chance on stream or lake, would agree as 
to the best bend. Now I am a lover of and 
believer in the Sneck bend, a matter which 
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A STUDY IN BEND 
1—O’Shaughnessy; 2—Sproat; 4—Chestertown; X4—Virginia; 2-0—Carlisle; 
4-0—Kirby; 2-0—Schneck 


silent. Were the reader ever to visit the 
British Museum in London, he would find 
hooks dating from the days of Babylon, and 
hooks dug out of the ruins of Pompeii, far 
from the finished product of the tackle- 
maker’s art of the present time, but real 
hooks nevertheless and not strips of bone 
such as the early Indians used. Oh, our 
craft is an ancient one. 

As it should be, the first reference to 
hooks in English literature is found in “A 
Treatyse Perteynyng to Hawkynge and 
Fyshynge with an Angle,” by Juliana Ber- 
ners, a copy of which is one of my prized 
possessions. To quote: 

“Ye shall understand that the most subtle 
and hardest traft in the making of your 
harness is for to make your hook. For 
whose making yoe must have set styles, 
thin and sharp and small beaten; a seamy 
clamp of iron, a bender, a pair of long 
and small tongs, a hand knife and some deal 
thick, an anvil and a little hammer, and 
for small fish ye shall make your hooks of 
the smallest square-headed needles that ye 
can find in this wise: ye shall put the 
quarrell (square-head) in a red charcoal 
fire till it be the same color that the fire is. 
Then take them out and let them cool and 
ye shall find it well annealed for to file. 
Then rise the beard with your knife and 
make the point sharp. Then anneal him 
again or else he will break in the bending. 
Then bend him like the beard figured here- 
after.” 

A little further along the good Prioress 
of St. Albans gives directions for making 
a “greater hook,” tho we will not take time 
now to quote; sufficient to say, that while 
the hook-maker today employs different 
methods, the principle remains essentially 
the same. Fortunately the modern angler 
does not need to manufacture his own hooks 
but can secure them in all shapes, sizes 
and forms by merely going to a tackle store. 


has brought down upon my head more than 
a little ridicule; and the worst of it all is, 
I can give no valid, scientific reason why 
I prefer it. Just the same, with the Sneck 
I can take more fish than with any other 
hook. If that is not a good reason for em- 
ploying it, I do not know what would be. 
Laugh at me if you will, prove to me that 
scientifically the theory of the bend is all 
wrong, but I will go on employing it, taking 
fish with it, to the end of my fishing days. 
You may be just as thoroly wedded to, and 
enthusiastic in your support of “O’Shaugh- 
nessy,” “Limerick,” “Sprout,” or what not, 
and I will not quarrel with you. 

In this matter of bend, well says Mr. H. 
Cholmondely Pennell: “The penetrating 
power of any hook will be greater in pro- 
portion, as the angle of impact—the angle, 
that is, at which the point of the hook 
strikes the fish’s mouth—coincides with the 
direction of the force applied, i. e., the pull 
of the line.” Tried by this test, my hook— 
“Sneck”—-would seem to be the poorest of 
the poor, tho in “Fly Rods and Fly Tackle,” 
Mr. Wells is not altogether sure that the 
“side wind” of the Sneck is altogether a 
loss. The reader cannot do better than 
study the chapter on hooks just mentioned. 

My personal opinion is that more depends 
upon the angler, his particular method of 
handling the rod, setting the hook, etc., 
than upon the bend. While one bend acts 
best in my hand, a wholly different one may 
in yours. It is a matter that cannot be re- 
duced to “rule of thumb.” So long as the 
hook is well made, neat, strong, and easily 
forced home, it is all right. Study the vari- 
ous bends, try them out, adopt the one that 
proves best in your hands. 

(This discussion of the hook, various 
types, etc., will be brought to a conclusion 
in our next number, with which this series 
of articles upon live-bait fishing will con- 
clude.—O. W. S.) 
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Fishing in Hawaii 


Do we catch game fish in the Hawaiian 
Islands? I'll say we do. The fish shown in 
the picture is called the ulua, and as far as 
I know has no prototype anywhere else. He 
is one of those fellows who is always on the 
lookout for his “chow,” as they say here. 
He may have just dined, but always can 
make room for another bite, and gets just 
about as indignant as a fish can when he 
finds that he has a hook instead of a nice 
juicy fish. He fights like a real champion 
and keeps it up until he is brought to gaff. 
This particular fish was caught under very 
peculiar circumstances and unusual con- 
ditions. 

I started out from a place called Maalaea 
Bay, on the south side of the island of Maui, 
about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, the tide 
and wind being just right. The surf was 
running fairly high, which is the best time 
for this fish, as he is nearly always to be 











THE ULUA 
Caught by Mr. Gesner. Weight, 45 pounds 


found just outside where it breaks and in 
the most rocky and dangerous places. My 
little twenty-foot motorboat was going fine 
and the spoon was darting in fine shape. 
“Bang,” and my line commenced to sing. I 
started to put the rudder over so as to head 
out of the line of surf and lead Mr. Ulua 
into deeper water, where he could not get 
into some submarine cave and cut my line, 
when the rudder rope broke, and for some 
unaccountable reason the engine died. I was 
in the guessing stage. Mr. Ulua ran parallel 
with the shore for about a hundred yards, 
then took the notion to strike for the deep 
sea. All this time I was in doubts as to 
whether to let him go, throw out the anchor 
and to try and get the engine started and 
get out of the surf. When he started for the 
sea a bright idea came to yours truly, and it 
worked. I put the heavy drag on the Von 
Hoffe and pumped for all the line could 
possibly stand. By using the utmost caution 
and getting up in the bow of the launch I 
worked it into deep water, and after about 
twenty minutes brought the prize to gaff. If 
there is any reader who wants a real thrill, 
I would suggest that he go out alone under 
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the above conditions and see for himself how 
busy one can be. 

This ulua weighed only 45 pounds. You 
do not have to wonder how much one can 
pull that weighs around seventy, as many do. 
These cannot be landed except in deep water, 
as there are too many holes for them to run 
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into. Some day I will try and tell you how 
we catch tiger sharks here. We have rather 
narrow escapes once in a while, but to get 
fun or sport you have to take chances. Trust 
the above will awaken the memories of the 
deep-sea fishers. 


Hawaii. Harry GESNER. 





The Dry-Fly In America 


A series of papers having to do with a subject of increasing interest 
to every trout fisherman 


O. W. Smith 


CHAPTER I. 


PART 2 


Introductory and Historical 


THAT the dry-fly has come to stay and is 

bound to increase in poularity. every 
fly-fisherman and observer of angling ten- 
dencies is quick to admit. The reason there- 
for is not far to seek. The dry-fly appeals 
to the intelligent angler because its use 
presupposes not a little skill with the light 
rod, knowledge of trout and their ways, 
stream entomology and a certain finesse and 
innate adeptness without which the method 
—any method as for that—will fail. Dry- 
fly fishing is fishing a la nature. I mean 
this: the practised and understanding dry- 
fly angler, more closely follows nature than 
does the wet-fly flsherman; not that the 
wet-fly man is in any sense from necessity 
less an artist, but his angling is crass in 
comparison to that of the successful dry-fly 
thrower. Not only must the latter man be 


All of which is not saying that the dry-fly 
may not be an attractive lure upon the still 
surface of a deep pool, only, do not expect 
a mere dry-fly to attract trout with no special 
knowledge and skill upou your part. Again 
and again correspondents have written that 
they have found the dry-fly utterly unat- 
tractive tho they have fished it faithfully 
for half an hour. Now, obviously those 
disciples of Walton thought that all there 
was to the game was to fleck a floating fly, 
properly “waterproofed” out upon the sur- 
face and wait for the fish to gobble it down. 
Dry-fly fishing is something more than that, 
far more, and only the man who goes at the 
matter seriously and with strong intent can 
succeed. As I have already said, the dry- 
fly method is the last word in skill and 
artistry, which means painstaking and some- 





IN A SHADY NOOK 


able to cast well, know the ways of the fish 
he seeks, where they lurk and how they 
rise; he must also know the character and 
characteristics of the insects that flit above 
the surface of the water. The dry-fly, float- 


ing down the stream, wings upright 
“cocked”—must act just as the live insect 


acted when it floated down without any 
string attached. No fly fisherman need be 
told that to successfully hook a rising fish 
under those conditions requires skill of a 
high order, for the holding of a taut line 
is oftimes next to impossible, and hooking 
a fish without a tense line is something of 
a task. The very difficulties of the dry-fly 
method, as well as its possibilities, tickles 
the fancy of the observing and_ studious 
angler. 

I am not altogether certain that the dry- 
fly is more deadly in America than the wet. 
Even on still water, with surface unrippled 
by breeze or current, the wet-fly may be 
more deadly than the dry. More effort is 
required on the part of the fish to rise to 
a floating fly than to take one deep down 
in the water. More than once I have seen 
trout take a deeply sunken fly in still water 
when they absolutely refused the same coun- 
terfeit presentment upon the surface, stirred 
to the attack apparently thru exasperation. 
As I think I pointed out in “Trout Lore,” 
the deeply sunken fly is sometimes the suc- 
cessful still water lure, far more attractive 
upon occasion than even the deadly live-bait. 


times painful effort on the part of the 
fisherman. 

When first I began to experiment with 
the dry-fly I believed that the method was 
only adapted to smooth stretches, or as our 
English cousins so often say, “swims,” hav- 
ing read the statement somewhere, and it 
was several years before I attempted their 
employment upon swift water; not, indeed, 
until Mr. La Branche’s articles began to 
appear upon the subject in one of the out- 
door magazines, long before he had thought 
of producing a book upon the subject, I 
imagine. To my utter surprise I discovered 
upon experimentation that the dry-fly was 
attractive upon swift water, indeed under 
certain conditions, far and away more at- 
tractive than the wet. For instance, when 
streams were preternaturally low. as some- 
times occures in mid-summer, low and clear, 
then a floating fly bobbing along upon the 
surface, simulating a real insect as only 
the floating fly can, would stir the big, shy 
fellows from their hiding places. Under- 
stand, the angler, myself in the case, simply 
had to efface himself, and cast a studied 
and understanding fly. The dry-fly in and 
of itself is no more attractive than the wet. 
Any fly must be fished intelligently. There 
is altogether too much throwing of the fly 
upon the surface with, “Now bite and be 
darned to ye.” 

My first dry-fly was understandingly cast 
over the rapid waters of my favorite stream 














SHE’LL NEVER GET A FISH THAT WAY 


in northern Wisconsin, the Soo, or rather, 
Sioux River, for that is the correct spelling. 
Time was when it was a famous trout stream, 
meaning that all one had to do was drop 
any sort of bait into its cold water and 
the fisherman would be certain of a fish. 
In an early day the Badger State had hun- 
dreds of such streams. Fly-fishing of any 
variety was little resorted to. When I ar- 
rived upon the water, secured a little cot- 
tage looking out over the blue expanse of that 
greatest of inland seas, Lake Superior, the 
stream was “fished out.” Let me say at 
once that to my less sophisticated eyes the 
Sioux seemed a wonderful trout water. My 
wet flies brought me many a fine catch 
and many a fine fish. I asked nothing better. 
All the while I was greedily reading every- 
thing upon dry-fishing that I could get hold 
of, quite a list as the next chapter will 
disclose. At last, believing that I knew 
something of the subject, enough to make 
the venture at least, I secured a selection 
of dry-flies from England, because I con- 
cluded that the method having originated 
there, they naturally would produce the best 
and most attractive flies. Let me say, too, in 
passing, they were wonderful creations, won- 
derfully dressed; since that time I have 
secured beautiful flies from various Amer- 
ican tyers, but still I must confess to a 
great admiration of the English flies. To 
tie a perfect fly requires years of practice, 
and I have a hunch that a fly-tyer should 
be a fly-fisherman. But that has nothing to 
do with my first venture in real surface 
fly-fishing. 

Of course, while the Sioux is a swift water 
stream, it is also possessed of many a deep, 

















silent, well shaded pool, the sort of water 
upon which I had supposed, until coming 
into touch with Mr. La Branche’s articles, 
the dry-fly was alone to be cast. I had 
enjoyed fairly good sport on those quiet 
pools, .greater and greater success coming 
to me as time went by and I became more 
and more adept with the surface fly. Then 
one day I resolved to test out the fly over 
swift water. Seeking out a certain well- 
remembered rapid, one that always con- 
tained good fish and with which I was inti- 
mately acquainted, I prepared to cast. Now, 
as all trout fishers know, a trout does not 
lie directly in the current, but just outside 
of it, where the water curls back, a sort of 
a back-current. To drop a fly into the 
rapid water, I mean into the down-shooting 
water, is to have the counterfeit present- 
ment whirled away. Upon the other hand, 
to cast just outside the main rush is to have 
the fly hesitate, dance, dodge and act like 
a live insect before it goes with the stream. 
So I sent my dry-fly directly into such a 
dark curl, right in the very center of the 
rapid. For an instant, a fraction of a 
second, the Wickham’s Fancy poised, for 
all the world as a real insect would have 
done, floating upon the surface, glittering 
wings up-raised. It was wonderfully lifelike 
and real. Not only to my eyes, but to those 
of a big rainbow also. Almost instantly I 
was in a good fish. 

I had learned my lesson, the dry-fly on 
fast water was a success when handled in- 
telligently, not to say adroitly. Skill and 
fish-knowledge are not the same things. A 
man may be an excellent tournament caster. 
book dry-fly fisher, and fail utterly on fast 
water, anywhere as far as that goes. I 
continued my study of the dry-fly thru many 
moons and seasons, over fast water and deep, 
quiet, sleepy pools. Always I found it at- 
tractive, more and more attractive as I be- 
came expert in its employment, and sane in 
its use. I learned that with the fly on fast 
water one should never cast directly into 
the swift water, as may be done with the 
wet-fly, but into the tiny eddies and little 
back-waters, where the fly would have a 
chance to float, wings up, without being 
whirled away and sucked down _instantty 
in spite of its form and coating of oil. 
Then, too, the fact that never but one is 
used adds to the interest of the game, and, 
indeed, I have almost come to the conclusion 
that a single fly, whether wet or dry, is more 
successful than two or three; at any rate, I 
know that one can handle a single fly more 
adroitly and intelligently than a cast of 
two or three. 

Having felt my way to a use of the dry-fly 
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on fast water, imagine my astonishment to 
come upon the following statement in George 
A. B. Dewar’s most delightful volume, “The 
Book of the Dry Fly”: 


“I shall try to prove in this volume 
the dry-fly is never an affectation, save 
when used in brawling impetuous 
streams of mountainous districts, where 
it is practically of no avail. I have 
heard of the dry-fly being used on the 
pools of some Norwegian rivers, but 
have never in any of the southern Scan- 
dinavian waters seen it used or tried it 
myself, nor even seen any stream at all 
suitable to a dry-fly. As a fact, big flies, 
and several of them on a cast, are as 
much the ordinary style of fishing this 
kind of water as the single dun or 
spinner on the finest gut is the style on 
Test or Itchen. The dry fly is as clearly 
out of place on the wet-fly water as the 
wet-fly is on the dry-fly stream.” 

(“Book of the Dry Fly,” page 3.) 


Had I read that opinion before attempting 
the use of the dry-fly on fast water, coming 
as it does from a recognized authority, it is 
doubtful if I would have attempted the use 
of the floating fuzzy wuzzy on such streams 
as I had to fish. However, as I have already 
pointed out in this introduction, most of our 
experienced wet-fly anglers unconsciously 
were resorting to the dry-fly method in their 
wet-fly fishing, even on swift water. Not the 
method of the dry-fly purist, who “fishes the 
rise,” as will appear in the papers on “The 
Theory of the Dry Fly,” but the adapted 
method of the fast water angler who has dis- 
covered the attractiveness of the floating fly 
even upon white water. The simon-pure dry- 
fly method may be used to good advantage 
in the pools at the foot of falls, e’en tho the 
angler does not “fish the rise.” But we will 
leave this discussion for future papers where 
it belongs. 

I have tried to show in this “Introduction” 
to the subject the attractiveness of the dry- 
fly method, its adaptability to the changed 
conditions in America, that there is a sort 
of “half-way” method that can be used any- 
where. As I have said already, the method 
is the last word in artistry and skill. The 
angler who can and does not try out the 
floating fly, “fishing the rise,” “spotting the 
fish,” and all that, as does the English chalk 
stream fisherman, is missing something very 
much worth while and very enjoyable indeed. 
The angler so situated that he can go in for 
all the little niceties of the dry-fly craft, the 
refinements in tackle, even the affectations 
for such there are—-is losing out in one of 
the.most enjoyable branches of Walton’s art. 


Facts, Fun and Fishing 


lock 


HE following little piscatorial screed is 

going to be made up of little incidents 
that have happened to me from time to time 
along lake or stream. Things which might 
have been avoided, and by so doing would 
no doubt have saved me quite a bit of an- 
noyance as well as some money; for, as you 
well know. it takes a little of the coin to 
buy fishing tackle. 

My private opinion is that most accidents 
pertaining to broken lines, leaders, rods and 
other fishing paraphernalia are brought 
about by carelessness or neglect on the part 
of the fisherman; in other words, we over- 
look a bet. and as a result have our hard 
luck story to tell about the “fish that got 
away,” or just how the leader broke at the 
critical moment, and a whole big bunck of 
talk that not a soul believes. 

I think I have had my share of angling 
accidents during the years in which I have 
sought Mr. Bass, and I honestly believe all 
of them could have been avoided had I used 


Maxwell 


the proper precaution. The first trouble | 
had was with tree-tops and other up-standing 
pieces of shrubbery along the shore-line; | 
was seemingly unable to gauge my distance 
properly on the back cast, and as a result 
brought in a beautiful green leaf, or an 
“olive branch.” At other times I managed 
to break my tip, and not being proficient in 
the art of rod-splicing, I was forced to put 
a little bit of my coin in circulation for a 
new rod. 

Another stunt I used to pull frequently 
was taking small bass just when ready to 
make my pick-up, or as my fly left the water; 
the bass waiting until the last moment to 
decide that he wanted my offering, then he 
would hook on and everybody ride; that is, 
if my tip stood the test; if not, another 
broken rod and a little more “mazuma.” | 
have not yet learned how to keep bass from 
getting on at the last moment, but I have 
learned to be careful, and don’t often have 
a broken tip from this cause. 
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LAKE FISHING SPORT 
Trout fishing in Auk Lake, near Juneau, 
Alaska, where some enthusiasts caught thirty- 
two cut-throats in an hour ranging from 14 t 


18 inches in length. Compts. R. G. B., Alaska 


It took me quite a while to learn that a 
rod was not made to walk on; in fact, I was 
out several pieces of silver before I learned 
to be careful about this line. But now I can 
see a rod long before I get to it, and I can 
also see the other fellow before he places 
his hoofs on my rod—unless he slips up 
while I’m asleep. 

The word “preparedness” caused me 
trouble for a long time; it seemed like I 


couldn’t get the meaning of the word 
fastened in my mind properly. But like 


some other things, old man “Experience” 
finally drove it into my head, and now I’m 
always fairly well prepared when in pur- 
suit of Brother Bass. The first time the 
“old man” made me take notice to an alarm- 
ing extent was at a small lake years ago. 
I was bait-casting, using a floating lure, and 
my luck had been very good indeed; in fact, 
[ was beginning to feel that taking bass was 
a very easy thing to do (I’ve since learned 
different), and was becoming careless. 

I made a cast and got a back-lash; spool 
ing my line rapidly, [ made another cast 
out over water I had just worked, and pro- 
ceeded to untangle my line. After getting 
everything straightened out, I began spool- 
ing my line on for another cast, not thinking 
about a bass noticing my lure; for, as be- 
fore stated, I had recently worked this water 
very carefully, therefore my mind was on 
getting my line spooled on evenly and ready 
for the next try along the shore-line. Just 
as my lure was leaving the water a bass of 
possibly four or five pounds in weight 
smashed into my old floater, and I jumped 
and jerked; broke the bell cord and turned 
the fish loose, with a chunk of wood in his 


mouth. All because I wasn’t prepared. I 
have since learned to be on the alert just 
when my bait is nearing the shore line or 


leaving the water, as often a bass will strike 
almost under a fellow’s feet; and as a mat 
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ter of self-protection to a fellow’s reputation 
when he gets back to camp, and out of re- 
spect for his tackle, he should be on watch 
at all times, when angling for bass. 

Carelessness has, I believe, caused me 
more trouble than any one thing in the 
angling game, so far as my tackle was con- 
cerned; it seemed that I could do more fool 
things than a dozen men should. 

I remember one day at a club lake I layed 
my rod down and walked away possibly fifty 
yards to the car for something; before leav- 
ing I looked all around to see if there were 
any stock that might step on my rod; not a 
hoof was in sight; but when I returned I 
found a broken rod and a very poor bay 
horse in close proximity. Where he came 
from I know not, but he was there just the 
same, and had it not been for the kindness 
of a young lady who was at the lake, but 
was not fishing—she loaned me her rod—I 
would have been out of the running for the 
evening as the result of a little carelessness 
in not looking more carefully the situation 
over before going to the car. 

Some years ago I went on a fishing trip to 
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I remember one day while fishing at Mon- 
arch Lake a very stiff wind came up accom- 
panied by a heavy shower. Of course, a fel- 
low is not supposed to pay any attention to 
a little downpour of rain in this vicinity, as 
it soon passes over and the sun comes out 
nice and warm and your garments dry quite 
rapidly; but I prefer not getting wet, es- 
pecially if the precipitation is very cold— 
and mountain showers are often more or less 
chilly. 

Therefore when the rain reached me I had 
on my slicker and my boat securely anchored 
to the limb of a submerged pine tree whose 
branches extended just above the water. As 
I had frequently heard that trout would not 
rise to the artificial fly during a thunder 
shower, I was simply going to wait until 
the rain passed on. While sitting in the 
boat watching the drops of rain punching 
holes in the surface of the water, I noticed 
a trout leap, and the idea of fish not per- 
forming on an occasion of this kind evap- 
orated at once. Immediately I began offer- 
ing them my flies, and had the best fishing 
of the entire trip—proving to me that trout 
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TAKE THE WIFE ALONG AND ACCIDENTS WILL NOT HAPPEN. 


the Grand River country in Colorado for 
trout, our objective point being McDonald’s 
Ranch, something over a hundred miles 
northwest of Denver. I had been feeling a 
little below par during the early portion of 
the season, and one day while talking with 
a friend the trip was proposed, and, as usual, 
about all I had to do was to stall off my 
creditors for something like sixty days, pack 
my “go ’way bag” and I was ready to hit 
the trail. 

When we arrived at Denver we went to a 
prominent sporting goods store, and they in- 
formed us we were on the right road for 
good trout fishing, as they went there quite 
frequently and were familiar with conditions, 
and for us to go to Ed. McDonald’s, he 
having charge of Monarch Lake—rather a 
small lake, but well stocked with trout. 

We found everything just as represented, 
and, with the exception of one day, fishing 
was good during our stay. We did most of 
our fishing from a boat, just letting it drift; 
and take it from me, after your boat has 
drifted across the bosom of this aforesaid 
piece of dampness, if you didn’t have a 
basket fairly well filled by the united efforts 
of the occupants of the boat it was because 
one or both of the parties had glass arms, 
as the trout were more than willing to do 
their part. I have done quite a bit of fish- 
ing for trout, but the fishing I had at this 
lake was very satisfying indeed. Of course, 
I prefer stream fishing, but I take my fishing 
like I do my whisky—as I can get it. 





Photo by O. W.S. 


on this occasion did rise to the artificial fly; 
thus the proof of the pudding is the eating. 

Now we will return to the trouble side of 
angling on this trip: Our camp was on 
Grand River, something near six miles from 
the lake, and a very beautiful spot it was. 
My tent was only about ten steps from the 
river, which at this place afforded me some 
excellent fishing. It being so near my camp, 
I would sometimes, after sleeping awhile, get 
up and go down for an hour or so of moon- 
light angling. 

One night I came in from fishing, and as 
it was but a short while until daylight, I 
stood my rod against a near-by tree and 
rolled into my bunk. Right here is where 
I overlooked a bet in failing to care for my 
tackle in a proper manner. When I awoke 
and trained my eyes over in the direction of 
the “lonesome pine,” I noticed my rod had 
fallen down. I wandered over and picked 
it up; and what I said would have made an 
angling editor blush for shame, for I cussed, 
and then cussed some more. During my 
hours of sweet repose a friendly cow had 
paid the camp a visit and placed her 
“tootsy-wootsy” on the tip of my rod. 

Fortunately I had an extra tip; otherwise 
I would have been out of the game for a 
while at least, just because I was careless 
with my tackle and failed to realize that my 
pleasure depended on the proper care of 
same while on a fishing trip. Now if I stand 
my rod beside a tree for any length of time, 
I always tie same to the body of the tree, 


as this does away with the danger of my 
rod falling down and getting stepped on. If 
you ever take this precaution, don’t fail to 
see that your rod is in a perfectly upright 
position; otherwise it might become slightly 
warped, especially if left standing over-night. 

I don’t know how it is with others, but 
there have been times in my life when I’ve 
tried to put over what is commonly called 
“grandstand stuff,” and in so doing I’ve al- 
ways come to grief. A few days after the 
cow had called on me I was standing on the 
dam of the lake, fishing, letting my fly fall 
as gracefully as possible on the water, say 
something like fifty feet away. I would get 
a strike every now and then, and was having 
a pleasant time, taking very sizeable fish and 
enjoying myself as an angler should. 

While engaged in this pleasant recreation 
a boat passed by, and I heard one of the 
occupants say, “That fellow is laying a good 
line.” Immediately I sat up and took notice, 
and started pulling some “grandstand stuff” 
by showing them just how much string I 
could stretch out on the placid bosom of 
Old Monarch. After going my limit—which 
was far below tournament work—I was in 
the act of retrieving my line for the “pick- 
up,” when a “rainbow” tied onto my Silver 
Doctor, and the devil was to pay, as I had 
started the lift and couldn’t stop. Result: 
another broken tip and a twelve-inch trout 
on the other end of the twine, away out in 
the deep wet water. The parties in the 
boat, seeing my predicament, very kindly 
rowed over and netted my fish. After thank- 
ing them, I sat down and tried to figure out 
just how many kinds of a fool I was, as this 
was my last tip and I was out of the running 
so far as fly-fishing was concerned—not be- 
ing proficient in the art of splicing broken 
tips. 

Fortunately we were going to break camp 
the following day and return to the South- 
land, where the horned-toads bask in the 
sunshine and the boll weevil holds forth in 
the “fields of white.” 

Just what will happen to me next season, 
along lake or stream, the good Lord only 
knows, as I still pull these fool stunts, seem- 
ingly unable to learn, by sad experience of 
past days. 

Only a few months ago I deliberately 
walked away from the lake, leaving my auto- 
matic reel for some Jasper to pick up and 
keep for his own private use; and here’s 
hoping he will have good luck and no “east 
winds” while using same. 





The Old Snag Hole 


There’s a durned old snag 
In a bully good hole, 
Where I lost my hooks 
And I broke my pole. 
But there’s trout in there, 
And they’re pretty good size, 
And you have to use bait, 
For they won't bite flies. 


And when you cast in 
And you see your line lag, 
It’s a hundred to one 
That you’ve got that snag. 
Life is the same— 
If you let yourself lag 
Sooner or later 
You hit a snag. 
You may lose your hook, 
You may break your pole, 
You may fish too hard, 
And land in the hole. 
So I'll give you the secret 
And it’s yours to keep— 
If you don’t want to snag 
Don’t fish too deep. 
Funny FE.ter. 
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ffl Here’s perfection 


/ Surf Oreno 
No. 963 
’ ERE’S the reel which thousands of particular 


anglers recognize as perfection in reel con- 
struction. It is tried and proven. 


It’s the reel, which combines in one, the two fea- 
| tures most desired for bait casting. It is level wind 
a oO ing, and at the same time anti-back-lash. Both fea- 
y tures, as developed in the South Bend Level-W ind- 
: ve ing Anti-Back-Lash Reel, are standard, mechanical 
4 perfections of their kind. 








Back-lashes, snarls and tangles with this reel are 
Bass-Oreno . oe ‘“ / $9 . : 

No. 973 entirely eliminated. ‘““Thumbing” is automatic with- 
out any continuous drag retarding the cast. Brake 
action applies itself only when the line slackens 
at end of cast. It is the only reel adjustable to 
wind conditions and weight of baits. The level- 
winding feature (patented) winds the line per- 
fectly smooth and level. 

The South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel (patented)shown 
at side, has the same specifications, excepting the 
level-wind. It’s the original anti-back-lash reel. 


Send a postal for descriptive literature on these two reels—and our 
new book ‘‘Fishing—What Baitsand When?"’ Write today—it’s FREE. 


New Low Price 












$25.00 Soult BENG wae nee 
ie . a . 

South Bend Level- ; 

—_ i South Bend Anti- 

ee ee ee Winding AntiBack- (QUALITY TACKLE) Spec Pes ri 














| 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


9206 High Street - South Bend, Ind. 


























South Bend Quality Tackle known by _the oval trade-mark on golden-rod yellow boxes 
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Letter No. 7883—Lures for Carp and Cat 


Angling Department :—River here is 
muddy, and bullheads don’t seem to care for 
artificial flies; would you advise me to sink 
them? I always like to come home with a string 
of fish for supper. Have been at the game now 
for two years and know considerable about it, 
so my failure is not my fault. What bait shall 
| use for carp, and how fish them?—G. D. I 
Answer.—You surely are to be congratulated 
if you have progressed beyond the learners class 
in two years. have been fishing quite faith- 
fully for forty, and am only just completing the 
primary. I am surprised that bullheads show! 
strike at artificial flies at all. Only last week a 
gentleman wrote that he took two on flies, and 
I thought it sufficiently unusual to hold for pub- 


Editor 


lication Bullheads and carp are not artificial 
lure fish at all, and you cannot expect to “take 
home enough for supper” so angling. While we 
are all with you in that desire, we do not all 
always succeed. In fishing for bullheads or cat- 
fish, fish deep with bait—live minnows, worms, 
a bit of re § liver, etc. The bullhead is not 
particular as to bait, but he wants it on the 


bottom and needs considerable time in which to 
swallow it. Once down, you should worry, and 
ll when you follow the bait to the subse- 


you wil 

quent end of the fish’s anatomy. Fish deep, 
with bobber. As to carp, as has been pointed 
out in the Fireside times without number, the 


best bait is made of déugh-balls, tho he will take 
a worm of a minnow if presented carefully and 
slyly, for the carp is more shy than he is given 
credit with being. When you have him, you 
have little to rejoice over, tho the cat or bull- 
head is another story. The dirty water should 
not bother, for both fish love it. Of course, will 
militate against successful lure fishing, flies or 
anything, but better pass that up. Oh, you can 
fish with flies and plugs if you want to, no law 
against it, but you will get your fun out of the 
fishing if you get any at all. Follow the letters 
and articles in Outdoor Life and you will be- 
come a successful fisherman.—O. W.S 





Letter No. 784—Casting Rod and Bass 
Angling Department:—I have a Jack 
favorite split bamboo rod, dimensions 
as follows: For ‘“‘plug casting,’’ two joints equal 
length; total length, 38 inches. With this rod 
| am using a Shakespeare Marhoff double-handle, 
level-winding reel. This combination does not 
give me a good balanced rod, and I am desirous 
of getting a rod from some good reliable maker 
that will give me a better balance; as to length 
of same, I am not so very particular, so it is 
not over 40 inches. I want this rod made in 
two joints of equal length, so that it will go 
into my tackle box for safe carrying, as we have 
to go from thirty to forty miles to reach good 
fishing water. 

The articles in April number in reference to 
the “Trout Cat Fish” interested me very much 
from the fact that I have had several lusty fights 
with that specie of the cat fish family, and I can 
truthfully say that I do not believe any other 
fish, pound for pound, can put up any livelier 
fight I have also caught a great many channel 
cat in the waters of Tennessee and extreme 
north part of this state; all of them put up a 
game fight, and I can assure you if you have 
never had a 6 to 12-pound channel at the end 
of a light line and rod, you have missed one of 
the greatest thrills that can come to any old- 
time fisherman 

Referring to the 
Trout of Pennsylvania,” I 
about their being such great hurdlers as the 
writer would have us believe. The leap of a 
fish from the water is sometimes magnified by 
excitement, same as the size of the fish that “got 
iway”’; but in the large — of North Ala- 
bama and adjacent creeks of the state of Tennes- 
see I have seen bass leap far enough out of the 
this happened to the 


Editor 
Heddon’s 


‘‘Gymnastic 
have me “doots’”’ 


article on the 


water to fall in a canoe; 

writer several times when “stemming some of 
the short, swift shoals, and a fish was, I pre- 
sume, coming down stream and leaped to escape 
the boat I have hooked black bass in these 
waters that w¢ yuld leap from the water apparently 
from twelve to fifteen inches, throwing the head 





to shake the hook 





from side. to side in an effort 





loose; and I have lost them in that manner more 
than once If they get just a little slack line 
when they leap, unless the hook is very firmly 
imbedded in the jaw, you stand an excellent 
chance to lose him 

Another thing I have observed in these waters 
that I have never seen anywhere else: During 
the months of August, and sometimes in July, 
the bass frequently leap out of the water for 
several inches and shake themselves to such an 
extent that if vou are not too far away from 
them vou can hear their scales or gills rattle. 
The only way that IT can explain this leaping out 
of the water at this time is a reason for it given 
to me by an old river man, who said they were 
“lousy” and were trying to shake the lice off. 
Now, this explanation may seem somewhat 


vague and ridiculous, but still has some founda- 
tion as I see it, for bass caught at that time 
of year have around the fins a small reddish 
looking parasite that the old fisherman referred 
to said was lice.—F. G. L. 

Answer.—Where did you get a Heddon rod 
with butt and tip the same length? One of the 
points of superiority about which the Heddons 
say a good deal is that their rods are long tip, 
short butt construction. As pointed out in 
“Casting Tackle and Methods,” the ground is 
well taken. No wood rod with tip and butt of 
equal length will give the action that the other 
construction will. If you want a rod that will 
go in your tackle box, get a steel; that Bristol 
No. 33 is ideal. If you still want a wood rod, 
get three joints, which weakens the rod, but 
gives better action. I should say get your cast- 
ing rod 60 inches or, better, 66 inches long. 
You do not get the requisite action or balance 
in anything under 5 feet. Glad for your inter- 
esting information regarding fish questions.— 
oO. W 


-o. 





Letter No. 785—A Voice from Canada 

Editor Angling Department:—Been reading 
Outdoor Life all winter, and I have wanted all 
along to write you and ttell you about fishing as 
it is here. We have rainbow trout, cut-throat 
trout, a few steel-head trout, grayling and pike. 
About ten years back pike were almost unknown 
here, but the last few years they have increased 
very fast, and now pike fishing is very popular, 
and you can see bait casters all along the Elbow 
River near town and on the irrigation canals 
and reservoirs. As we go upstream towards the 
mountains, and the waters get cold and swift, 
the pike cease. The opening day for trout is 
May 24th, and for pike May 15th. Angle worms 
are very scarce here; are no good for fishing; 
trout will not bite them at all; why I do not 
know, but I tried them good "and plenty and 
did not get a bite with them, altho I caught 
trout the same day with raw meat and minnows. 
During July and August the rainbows rise lovely 
to the fly on the surface, and grayling are caught 
with a red fly with a small piece of fat pork 
on the end of the hook, and is used under the 
surface, and I have had very good luck. 

vast summer I made a trip to Kenanaskis 
Lakes, about 100 miles west from here by pack 
trail, and I learned a very peculiar thing about 
trout in these lakes; their flesh was a deep red 
in color, and even the suckers had red flesh. 
And suckers caught near town have white flesh; 
trout, pink flesh. The waters in these lakes is 
very ‘cold and has a green color and are fed from 
melting snow and ice only, and I suppose this 
has a lot to do with the color of the flesh in 
these fish. Another funny thing we found was 
that any small stream running into these lakes 
that started from a spring had no fish in them, 
but on the other hand any stream that started 
from snow and ice, and the water was green in 
color, had fish in them. We asked the ranger 
about this, and he said it had always been the 
same as far as he knew, but why he did not 
know. 

The fish run large in these lakes; 6 pounds 
was our largest one; but we were told that the 
Indians had speared fish in the fall 60 and 70 
inches long. Some fish says you. All our fish- 
ing was done from a raft, and we were not able 
to do any trolling, but I would like to try it 
some time and see what results one would have. 
The fish we caught were caught with all kinds 
of bait—raw meat, flies, minnows, fish tails and 
flesh from gophers. 

Keep up your good work in Outdoor Life and 
give us westerners a paper on grayling (Rocky 
Mountain white fish), and I for one would en- 


joy it very much.—J. 
Letter No. 786—Anent “*Hopper Koop” 
Editor Angling Department :—Have been fol- 


lowing your live bait articles with interest and 
profit, which is true of everything you write. 
Note you recommend a ‘“’hopper koop.” I can 
go you one better. Take an old cotton sock. 
With all contrivances of market, two "hoppers 
will get out while you are putting one in. 
(Where’s the first two come from?—Ed.) The 
sock is handy, easy to get at, and keeps ’em 
clean and alive. Try it next time you go out.— 
T. E. M., Wyo. 

Answer.—Now, you must have “tame” hopper- 
grasses out in your neck of the woods! I never 
found *hoppers that would not eat their way out 


of a cloth sack; indeed, sometimes they have 
invaded my tent, coming in thru the ground- 
cloth. The cloth sack is an old tried and true 


bait container with me, especially for frogs and 





such ilk. Have tried sacks for "hoppers, but 
never socks. Come again, and with another pair. 
O. W. S. 

Letter No. 787—Bass Problem 


E ditor Angling Department :—Will you kindly 
he a fellow man out of a “difficulty”? We 

on near this place a gravel pit that is from 
grade to twenty feet deep and has a moss bot- 
t water is so 


This is a dipped pit and the 


tom. 





clear that one can see bottom a long ways out— 
pure gravel bottom and shores and very few 
bushes near the shore. This place has bass, 
crappie and goggle-eye, and want you to tell 
me how to get them. Also has blue gills. Think 
the bass are large-mouth, as they have a stripe 
showing on side, but have not had the pleasure 
of holding one in my hand as yet. ent down 
there and tried my luck, but got one small 
goggle-eye and two sunfish, Want to know 
what will take the bass and blue gills. Should 
a float and lead be used, or should the bait be 
the only weight on line, and let same sink to 
bottom? We used soft craw and minnows for 
the bass, but, as stated, did no good. Will 
never forget your kindness if you will tell me 
what bait should get the blue gills and bass. 
Have bait-casting outfits as well as a fly-casting 
outfit, but the clear water has me puzzled in 
every way.—W. S., Ind. 

Answer.—I never “went up against” such a 
proposition as yours, exactly, therefore can 
hardly advise; or, rather, can’t advise wisely. I 
never had any trouble fishing for blue-gills and 
getting all I wanted, using earth worms. Noth- 
ing like them. I find a bobber rather a nuis- 
ance, as it prevents hooking the fish. The other 
day I was fishing for the little fellows, and so 
long as I left the float on the line I failed, but 
as soon as I removed it I secured plenty of fish. 
Just sinker enough to keep the line out, a single 
split shot. It might be that the worms would 
get your black bass; I have known them to win 
in such cases. Seems rather odd that you 
can’t get the fish. Casting from shore with 
plugs should succeed. Had you not said you 
had tried crayfish I should have advised their 
use. It is a food proposition, I think. Might 
be that bass bugs in the late evening or on a 
cloudy day would prove taking. Here’s wishing 
you good luck. Study ‘Casting Tackle and 
Methods.”’—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 788—Are Large Flies More Attrac- 
tive Than Small Ones 


Editor Angling Department :—While fishing in 
the Madison in Montana, I used small flies—10s 
and 14s—which cost me 50 cents apiece in Den- 
ver, but darned if they ever brought me over a 
10-inch trout. I put on 4s and 8s, and business 
picked up. My largest fish, however—5 pounds 
—was caught on grasshoppers. Natives say live 
minnows are the bait for big ones. What I 
want to know is, will small flies attract large 
fish?P—H. L. M., Tex. 

Answer.—I am inclined to think that as a 
rule, especially when streams are low, the smaller 
flies are more apt to prove availing; tho on the 
Western streams, not so heavily fished as those 
in the East and Middle West, large flies some- 
times prove attractive to big fish. am anxious 
for an opportunity to try some of the “bass 
bugs,”’ trout size, in the West. That live min- 
now for big trout is “old stuff’—we hear it 
wherever we go. It is true that live minnows 
will take large trout, tho under favorable con- 
ditions there is hardly ever an excuse for re- 
sorting to bait of any variety for rainbow. I 
fished a stream a few years ago from which the 
natives said that it would be impossible to take 
fish save as minnows or chubs were employed. 
I fished the stream for three weeks and but once 
did I use minnows, trying them then just to see 
what they would do. They took trout, but I 
could not see that I got any larger ones than I 
did with flies—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 789—Penna Not So Bad 


Editor Angling Department :—It was with no 
little astonishment that I learned the fishing in 
our state is about “‘nil.’”’ (See letter 714, April, 
1921.) This does not agree with the fact that 
my fishing companion and I caught over 120 
small-mouth black bass last season, ranging in 
eveight from 1 to 4 pounds; or does F. E. 
want more? There are six good bass lakes, all 
within eight miles of my house, and not one of 
them are sulphurized or polluted as to hurt the 
fish. In regards to the bass leaping three feet, 
come to Forest Lake, Susquehanna County, Pa., 
and be convinced by seeing for yourself. It 
would indeed be a pleasure to accompany you 
to this lake; also to one other lake that I have 
in mind, which is spring fed, and one can see 
bass in fifteen feet of crystal water. These are 
royal fighters. In comparing measurements of 
bass, I note that our bass are much longer, ac- 
cording to their weight, than those from other 
localities. One bass which I caught last season 
(in August) measured 21'%4 inches, and weighed 
but 4 pounds. Maybe this is the reason for their 
high flings and surprising maneuvers. Of the 
four sporting magazines that I take, I enjoy the 
Fishing Department of Outdoor Life far better 
than all the rest.—M. B. L., Pa. 

Answer.—I have a number of correspondents 
that agree with your estimate of the fishing in 
your good state. You at least have no reason 
to complain. I have noticed that fish—trout and 
bass—from swift streams are always longer for 
their weight than those from ponds and sluggish 
rivers. By the same token, fish from cold waters 
are usually slimmer. It has long been a pet 





heresy, if heresy it be, that overly large trout 
and bass are not as active as smaller ones. Glad 
tor your good words for our department. If we 


had more room we could publish more letters; 
as it is, yours must “hang fire” for a long time, 
as T am stocked up with letters for some months. 
Come again.—O. W 
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Ballistics of the Shotgun 


CHAPTER XIII 
Capt. Chas. Askins and E. M. Sweeley 


WHILE discussing chokes, some mention 
was made of shot pressures and their 
relation to choke action. By shot pressures 
is meant the lateral force developed as a re- 
sult of the thrust of the powder against the 
base of the shot column. ‘This is the force, 
which if not neutralized causes the shot cyl- 
inder to separate when it is released from 
the barrel, and the greater the force de- 
veloped the greater will be the spread of the 
shot. It is caused by the squeezing action 
set up between the drive of the powder gas 
and the resistance of the top wad, the crimp 
and the air in the barrel. To these should 
be added the inertia of the upper layers of 
shot as affecting the lower layers, since the 
lower layers or base of the column have to 
carry ahead of it the weight of the upper 
layers as well as the crimp, wad and air. 

Increasing the powder force—that is, the 
quantity of powder, or the rate at which it 
is exerted, or the amount of resistance thru 
a heavier crimp—will increase the shot pres- 
sure; and decreasing these, factors must 
lessen it. The study of shot pressures and 
their causes is important, because it is this 
force which the choke action offsets, and 
whenever this force gets beyond the capa- 
bilities of the choke, patterns begin to fall. 

The choke in a barrel is a fixed factor 
and can be depended upon to produce like 
results, shot after shot, so that producing 
uniform patterns becomes merely a matter 
of keeping the shot pressures within the 
power of the choke. In ordinary commercial 
loading, shot and powder quantities are kept 
within narrow limits, and these are fixed to 
set up no more pressure than the choke can 
handle fairly well when a normal crimp is 
used. The use of large amounts of powder 
requires a reduction of crimp strength if the 
pattern is to be saved, while a stronger crimp 
can be used with smaller quantities of 
powder without causing pattern trouble. The 
man who is working out a load has to watch 
pattern performances very closely whenever 
he goes beyond conventional limits in the 
size of his load, and he may have to do quite 
a bit of careful testing before he can secure 
such a balance as will cause the powder to 
burn fast enough to develop its full drive 
and yet not obtain such an excess of powder 
as to blow his pattern to pieces. For pattern 
results alone the very best crimp is the one 
which offers the least resistance, for then 
less shot pressure develops, giving the choke 
a chance to handle the shot with the greatest 
certainty and uniformity. 

Certain things need to be kept in mind. 
Shot pressure is due to resistance. If any 
factor is added or increased, another factor 
should be decreased. For example, if 344 


drams of powder and 1% ounces of shot be- 
have perfectly in some gun, and it is desired 


to increase the powder charge to 34% drams, 
the increased resistance due to powder drive 
should be balanced in perhaps the only prac- 
tical way—by reducing the crimp resistance. 

Unfortunately, the crimp is another of 
those fixed evils which we cannot altogether 
do away with, except experimentally. The 
modern repeating shotgun makes imperative 
a fairly firm front end of the shell, and for 
other guns the crimp must have a consider- 
able amount of strength to hold its shape 
under repeated use, one shell being left in 
a barrel perhaps while the other barrel is 
fired a number of times. Moreover, our 
cartridges are often shipped by freight for 
long distances, sometimes getting rough 
handling in transit, and after we get them 
they will be carried in the pocket or jounced 
around on hunting trips, so that what is 
ballistically best for patterns would not do 
at all in practice. So long as we use the 
paper case and have our ammunition loaded 
for us by the factories, we will have to ac- 
cept the disadvantages in our pattern which 
come from the necessary evil of the crimp. 

It is inevitable that shot pressure must 
drive the shot outward against the walls of 
the shell, against the walls of the cone and 
against the barrel. The close contact, a 
wedged contact, causes friction which uses 
up powder, and the heat developed by the 
friction softens the lead of such pellets as 
come in contact with a confining surface. 
These pellets are ground or planed off as 
they are shoved along the barrel. The loss 
of lead which occurs before the choke is 
reached is called the 

Strip Loss 


In a cylinder bore the strip loss is all we 
have to allow for, but in a choke bore there 
is a further loss which is caused by the 
sudden inward squeeze of the choke flatten- 
ing the pellets which come in contact with 
it. Casually considered, it might appear 
that a cylinder bore would deliver its pellets 
in perfect shape, since they are certainly not 
injured at the muzzle. However, the strip 
loss is the same in a cylinder as in a choke. 
If on inspecting the barrel after firing, lead 
is found in it, such lead is due to strip loss, 
and every particle of that lead is ground off 
of some pellet which as a consequence will 
no longer fly true or prove of any effective 
use on game, except at the shortest ranges. 
It follows that the amount of lead found in 
a barrel is a direct indication of the effective- 
of that barrel. A gun which shows 
large quantities of lead just in front of the 
chamber has an undue strip loss caused by 
an ill-shaped cone, or the crimp was too 
strong, or from some other cause the powder 
burned too fast, jamming the shot cylinder. 

The amount of spoiled pellets we have to 
pay as the price of barrel and choke passage 


ness 


Shot Pressures and Strip—Their Relation 
to Choke Action and Resistance. 


is terrific. It is usually, in a rough way, 
calculated as 30 per cent, but in reality it is 
much greater than that. Thirty per cent 
might fairly be termed the choke loss, but 
to this must be added the strip loss, and the 
total loss has been variously given at from 
40 to 55 per cent. Strip loss varies as shot 
pressures vary, and the unavoidable result is 
a variation in the counted pattern, with a 
far larger variation in the effective pattern. 
Many of those pellets which have been de- 
formed by strip and choke, yet manage to 
fly into the pattern—that is, they straggle up 
and get into the pattern, provided the tar- 
get is stationary. The matter of effectives 
in the pattern will be gone into later, and it 
will be enough at this time to suggest that 
a pattern of 70 per cent in a 30-inch circle 
comes a long way from telling just how 
effective the gun and load actually are. 

Because the contact of the shot with the 
barrel causes strip loss, it is obvious that 
the more severe contact is made, the more 
loss is suffered by the pellets. The same is 
true of the deformation or choke loss, so 
that every ounce in shot pressure adds to 
the price we have to pay in shot pellets 
which have been rendered useless. Undue 
shot pressure means, however, that the choke 
becomes badly handicapped, not being able 
to handle the pressure which comes into it, 
the result being a loss of pattern. Abnormal 
powder charges and unusual shot velocities 
are absolutely certain to set up maximum 
shot pressures, which sufficiently explains 
why the factories are reluctant to load such 
cartridges, and why the gun builders almost 
invariably test their weapons for pattern with 
very moderate charges of powder. The man 
who loads his own shells will in the end find 
himself obliged to follow the factory ex- 
ample, unless he finds some means of lessen- 
ing shot pressure or of reducing the effect 
of shot pressure. 

We noted in our early experiments with 
loads over short ranges that the size of circle 
made by the pattern was not at all even. At’ 
that time we were paying little attention to 
what caused the shot cylinder to spread, and 
half had it in mind that it must be caused 
by the action of the air in separating the 
pellets. But when this difference in the size 
of patterns appeared in loads which were 
intended to have exactly the same power, it 
became evident that something of mystery 
was involved. Further experiments, using 
increased charges of powder, ‘showed that 
there was a direct relation between powder 
quantity and the size of circle into which 
the gun would shoot. We were keen to learn 
what happened to those shot when they were 
hustled thru the barrel a bit faster than 
usual. Finally this led to the invention of 
metal tell-tales. 
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" HEN the cotton-tail pops out of the brush, and 

starts off like a Kentucky race-horse, you have 

a split second in which to stop him. That’s why I 

want a load that will always get there quick and 
sure—a Du Pont Standard Load.” 


The table of Du Pont Standard Loads shown above 
has been picked and proved by the field experience 


R eee di s: of America’s foremost sportsmen over a long period 

. of years. A Du Pont Load means added velocity 

P owders: Dupont, 3 drs. and better patterns. Du Pont powders are clean 

Ballistite, 24 grs. burning, water-proof, dependable—and uniform. 
Shot: Ounces—1 1% Make sure your loads are Du Pont. 


Size—6, 7 or 714 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





Give me that load for Rabbits 
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Metal Tell-tales 


Metal tell-tales were simply a soft metal 
patch placed around the shot cylinder. It 
was merely a strip of pure copper, rolled 
into a cylinder, placed in the case and the 
shot poured into it. The edges of this patch 
were not fastened together, so that it could 
open readily on leaving the muzzle. When 
recovered after firing, these patches disclosed 
two facts. There was a very marked com- 
paction or shortening of the shot column 
during transit of the barrel, amounting to 
as much as one-sixteenth of the total length 
of the shot column, in some instances, and 
the pellets on the outside of the shot column 
made dents in the soft copper, which were 
much deeper at base than they were at the 
top, the increase in depth being quite regu- 
lar from top to bottom. Trials with different 
loads showed that those having the heavier 
powder charges or more resistant crimps 
made deeper dents and had poorer patterns. 
They disclosed plainly what shot pressures 
were, how they were caused, and pointed the 
way to their control. 

It was the old story of the rifleman and 
his soft lead bullet. Such a bullet of loose 
fit might be placed in the shell, and the im- 
pact of the powder gas, driving against the 
inertia of the bullet, would cause its base 
to upset and seal the bore. If a very small 
powder charge were used, the bullet would 
not upset and would not seal the bore; ex- 
actly the right amount of powder, taken in 
connection with the temper of the ball, would 
cause it to upset in exactly the right degree, 
and a further increase in the powder or in 
the use of a quicker powder, or the use of 
a softer bullet, would lead to an undue upset 
and to leading the gun from friction. In 
the case of the shot cylinder a gas seal was 
not required from it, this being afforded by 
the wadding, and the object was to secure 
the least possible upset of the shot cylinder. 
This lessened upset of the shot column could 
be had from reducing the powder charge, 
but with smokeless powder a new problem 
was developed, that of giving the powder 
enough resistance to cause it to burn prop- 
erly. Moreover, we had to have velocity or 
the load was useless. However, we were be- 
ginning to understand very well why 3 drams 
of powder was preferred to 34% drams, where 
density of pattern was desired. 

It seemed evident that the proper way to 
reduce the pressure was to cushion the shot 
against the powder force. and the first step 
was the old one of using soft wadding. The 
softest and springiest wadding that we could 
buy was tried in connection with the longest 
wad column that we could get into the shell. 
The first impression was that we were on 
the way to a real improvement, for better 
patterns were appearing. But about that 
time it also became evident that velocities, 
as measured by penetration, were below 
normal. This will be found true in like 
degree when the factories place soft wadding 
on large loads of powder; they then secure 
very little increase in velocity from what 
would be obtained from less powder and 
harder wadding. They have simply made a 
circle and come back to the same place, the 
object being to give the shooter the load he 
asked for, without at the same time injuring 
the ballistics of that load. The only change 
for the shooter was a marked change in 
price. 

Being forced to regain velocity, we did it 
by some change in the method of loading 
and by increasing the powder charge, but 
then the same old shet pressures and the 
same variation in patterns showed up. Still 
softer wadding material was tried to get 
more cushioning. Wads were rolled from 
strips of blotting paper which had a great 
deal of compaction possibilities. Same re- 
sult; better patterns at first, and then the 
discovery of lessened velocities. Tubes of 
heavy cardboard which would collapse and 
take the squeeze to some degree were tried— 
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all to the same eventual end. Finally we 
came to a coiled brass spring which would 
pack down to the height of a single thick- 
ness of wire. After the right strength was 
found, there did seem to be some slight im- 
provement, but it was very slight, and the 
cost of loading and bother with the springs 
caused them to be laid aside. 

These trials made it clear that the cushion- 
ing idea as a means of shot pressure control 
was not working out, and when it was found 
that there was mighty little difference in 
the shot pressure set up by the spring 
cushion and that set up by a hard, all-card 
wad column which had practically no 
cushion, the idea was laid away with other 
“busted hopes.” 

The reason for the failure of the base 
cushion idea is that the time in which the 
barrel action takes place is too brief for the 
little cushioning which we can develop with 
wads to do any real good. When the matter 
is considered, it will be seen that this must 
be so, for a three-fourths-inch wad column is 
about the longest that can be gotten into 
shell, and as the shot column leaves the 
muzzle in from three to six one-thousandths 
of a second after it starts, and in that time 
gains a speed of from zero to between 1,150 
and 1,400 feet, that three-fourths of an inch 
becomes a mighty small factor. So small is 
its effect that a wad column which has very 
little cushioning possibilities develops little 
if any more shot pressures than one having 
the most. : 

The sole results of our tests in cushioning 
the powder drive was to make us very sus- 
picious of any load which showed an un- 
usually high pattern. Hand loads can read- 
ily be secured which will pattern very high, 
but it will presently be found that these are 
not killing loads, because they lack velocity. 
The factories could, of course, load such 
shells also, but the standard of the factories 
is efficiency, and they cannot sacrifice one 
quality in order to gain another. 

It might be inferred from the foregoing 
that a barrel and its choke will not handle 
a load with maximum efficiency except at 
one fixed velocity and a fixed shot pressure. 
It is true that every barrel has some fixed 
velocity and fixed shot pressure at which it 
will show its finest patterns, but fortunately 
every barrel permits a certain amount of 





variation without totally ruining patterns. 
For example, many barrels—indeed most of 
them — which develop maximum patterns 
with 3 drams of powder and 14% ounces of 
shot will yet throw very good patterns when 
the powder is increased half a dram. The 
pattern with the heavier charge will not be 
quite so dense, will require a wider circle 
into which it shoots, but yet might be the 
pattern best adapted to the shooter’s wants. 

Some barrels may be found which will 
better handle a high velocity load than 
others. As a rule, these will be barrels 
which lead very little either in front of the 
chamber or along the bore. These are what 
might be called normal high-velocity barrels, 
and the reasons for them may be several. 
Such a barrel will probably be found to have 
little cone-action—the cone so well shaped 
that little friction is engendered in driving 
the shot column from the case into the true 
barrel diameter. Again the barrel might be 
cut some thousandths of an inch large, and 
this would reduce friction and the wedging 
action of the shot between its wads. 

Doubtless many of these high-velocity bar- 
rels would be cut, for the gun-makers have 
the secret of boring them, but there is one 
good reason why it is not done. Such bar- 
rels will not shoot well with an ordinary 
load. Their normal load is from a quarter 
to a half dram higher than standard, and 
with standard loads velocities will fall off 
and the powder become slow. The reason 
lies in the cone-action, principally. As 
previously stated, the cone is a resistance 
factor, and a standard load demands just the 
resistance which that cone affords. Without 
it we must increase the powder charge, and 
we then have a weapon quite out of the 
ordinary, for it will best handle loads some 
100 feet a second higher than the standard. 
The man with such a gun has a mighty good 
one, and yet he may find himself between 
the devil and the deep sea, for factory cart- 
ridges are not designed for such a gun. 
With machine-loaded ammunition he will 
discover that he has a far less efficient 
weapon than he would have were the gun 
bored for the ammunition. Shotgun makers 
know this very well, and are boring for the 
greatest practical effectiveness under the 
conditions they have to meet. 





Ammunition Tests in a Pistol 
E. L. Stevenson 


HE writer confesses to being one of those 

interested in the experimental side of 
the shooting game. Some care but little for 
anything but off-hand shooting or where per- 
sonal skill plays a large part in deciding 
results, but I get as much or more satisfac- 
tion in trying to find out what a gun will do 
with different loads when the personal ele- 
ment is eliminated as far as possible. Lately 
I have taken more interest than ever in rest 
shooting, as I have not found time enough 
to keep in practice in the other forms of the 
game, and as my eyesight is not as keen as 
formerly, due partly to a couple of accidents 
and partly to having reached the time when 
most persons notice their eyesight failing 
somewhat, I have started a little work from 
a fixed rest so that the gun could do its own 
sighting. 

Thinking perhaps some, at least, of the 
readers may be interested in results obtained 
in my first efforts and methods used, I will 
set them forth as well as I can. 

One reason for my building my first rest 
was the desire to thoroly test a No. 10 
Stevens pistol with different brands of am- 
munition, as it has always been my belief 
that only a test will show what is best for 
each gun. I never pay much attention to 


the claims of the different manufacturers for 
the merits of their product, except as I am 


interested in good work in any line of shoot 
ing. Just because a certain brand of am- 
munition when used in a certain gun gave 
the best results ever recorded is no reason 
why it will do as well in my gun or even 
better than other makes; in fact, it might 
turn out the worst of several brands. 

One should also make due allowance for 
the claims certain ammunition performances 
being the best ever recorded when such 
claims are made by advertisement writers. 
These gentlemen may mean all right, and 
may be honest, but often they know more 
about writing good copy than they do of 
what has been done by others in the shoot- 
ing game. 

As the tests to be described later in this 
article deal with .22-caliber cartridges, and 
of late years—and especially the last few 
months—many different “new” brands of .22s 
have been put on the market, each of which 
is said to be far better than anything hereto- 
fore obtainable, suppose we take a look at 
what has been done in years past before 
these wonderful new record breakers came 
out. 

Some six months ago one of the ammu- 
nition companies published a reproduction of 
a perfect score made on the 100-yard target 
for .22-caliber rifles which has a “ten” ring 
two inches in diameter. This score was a 
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“possible,” and that is about all, as a dollar 
would just touch all ten holes. Still they 
claimed it was the finest target ever made 
with a .22 rifle at that range—all, of course, 
owing to the superiority of their new 
product. 

Away back in 1912, or perhaps earlier, 
¥, Pepe, in the matches at Bisley, made a 
possible at 100 yards with .22 rifle and an- 
other make of cartridges, and every shot 
would have hit a quarter. 

In the first outdoor 100-yard championship 
shoot in this country in 1914 there were sev- 
eral groups made almost, if not fully, as 
small as Mr. Pepe’s: 

Another of our leading factories made 
much of the fact that a shooter using one of 
their rifles and their ammunition had scored 
a 100-yard possible in 1920. They claimed 
it was the first one ever made. In the first 
outdoor championship in 1914 there were 
nine possibles. One shooter, Captain Meyer, 
of Adrian, Mich., in his 50 shots made two 
possibles and a ‘99,” and didn’t use tele- 
scope sight, either. The joke of the matter 
is he used a rifle made by the company 
claiming the possible score in 1920 was the 
first ever made. iy 

Another brand of .22s is said to be very 
much more powerful than any others, and 
was brought out because no others were 
strong enough for target work at 200 to 250 
yards. The velocity was given in these col- 
umns less than two years ago in ballistic 
tables furnished by the makers with an 
article of nearly a column dealing with the 
merits of the new cartridge. The muzzle 
velocity was given as 1,050 foot-seconds. For 
years our factories gave the velocity of the 
old .22 long range cartridge, loaded with 
black powder, as 1,103 foot-seconds. Some- 
times, however, one is inclined to doubt the 
accuracy of some of the figures given out. 
A number of years ago I wrote to two of 
the ammunition companies asking for bal- 
listics of the .22 long range and .22 extra 
long cartridges, both loaded with black 
powder. I received the same reply from 
both: “.22 long range cartridge, velocity 
1,103 foot-seconds; .22 extra long cartridge, 
velocity 1,000 foot-seconds.” 

Now, some may think that in two cart- 
ridges using the same weight of bullet that 
an increase of 20 per cent in the powder 
charge will decrease the velocity 10 per cent, 
but I don’t believe a word of it. 

As to whether any of the older brands of 
.22s were of sufficient power for good work 
at 200 to 250 yards, we can only judge by 
results obtained. I have before me quite a 
number of older records and reproductions 
of targets that have some bearing on the 
subject. First are a couple of targets made 
at Bisley in 1913. One, a ten-shot score, 
shows all shots well inside of the five-inch 
bull’s-eye. The other is a seven-shot score, 
all landing inside of the four-inch center. 
Distance in both cases, 200 yards. 

As a longer string is more of a test, let us 
look at some of the .22 rifle work done by 
our own shooters in the last few years. 

I have before me a reproduction of a tar- 
get made September 9, 1892, by Thomas 
Martin, the well-known maker of fine rifle 
sights with a Stevens rifle with tip-up barrel, 
and, from the date, probably black powder 
cartridges. He refers to them as .22-5-40, 
which indicates black. He fired two sighters 
and thirty shots for record. The second 
sighter and the following thirty shots were 
all in a 54-inch group at 200 yards; metal- 
lic sights, U. M. C. Co.’s cartridges. Another 
is a target made in 1914 by Capt. Meyer— 
thirty shots at 200 yards with a Winchester 
.22 musket and metallic sights; all thirty in 
the 8-inch bull, and all but one in about a 
6-inch circle. The thirty shots were fired in 











twenty minutes. 

I have also before me scores by Capt. 
Meyer as follows: Winchester musket, bead 
front and Krag rear sights, and, I suppose, 
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that Smith & Wesson revolvers, 
which experts say will shoot better 
than anyone can hold them, are 
justly called “Superior” by those 


best qualified to judge. 


Manufacturers of Superior ‘Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


€ 


No arms are genuine Smith & 
Wesson Arms unless they bear 
plainly marked on the barrel, 


the name SMITH & WESSON, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Catalogue sent on request 


Address Department K 





uisite in a revolver, it follows 


SMITH & WESSON 
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Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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Peter’s cartridges, as he always seemed to 
use them in 1914. 

300 yards, 8-inch bull’s-eye, 23 25 24 24 

500 yards, 20-inch bull’s-eye, 20 22 23 22 

600 yards, 20-inch bull’s-eye, 5 shots only, 
S 2-5: 3° °9 

The above makes 200 and 250 yards look 
rather small. 

I have also two targets made by T. K. Lee 
on September 28, 1914; Stevens rifle and 
telescope; distance, 200 yards. One is 
twenty shots measuring 4% inches; the 
other, thru a mistake in count during firing, 
contains twenty-one shots. Group measures 
415-16 inches. 

It hardly seems reasonable that all the 
skill and brains in the ammunition business 
has been rounded up by any one concern, 
tho if one stopped with the first advertise- 
ment he read he might think such was the 
case. The groups mentioned above compare 
very favorably with the work of the new 
products. The main thing is to select what 
suits your particular gun best. There are 
slight variations in the guns turned out by 
the same workmen, to say nothing of the 
difference in the ones of different make. 
Also variations will be found in the shape 
and diameter of bullets in different brands 
of cartridges. 

In an effort to produce a first-class .22- 
caliber rifle the workmen at Springfield 
arsenal first turned out one not particularly 
made for any one brand of ammunition. As 
a result it shot all makes fairly well. Next 
one was very carefully chambered for one 
particular brand. As a result the groups 
were cut in half. 

Very often a regular stock gun will be 
chambered so that some particular make of 
cartridge will fit like both gun and cartridge 
were made to order for each other. 

As sn example of the extreme accuracy 
to be obtained with a regular stock gun 
when used with ammunition best adapted to 
its form of chambering, I might mention a 
score made by Mr. Matterson of Adrian, 
Mich., in the matches of the Short Range 
Rifle League in the summer of 1913. 

These matches were shot prone at 500 
yards. The target was a reduced form of 
the German ring target, having a “25” ring 
but %-inch in diameter and rings 3-16-inch 
part. A spot the diameter of a .38-caliber 
bullet may be thought very small for 50 
yards, but Mr. Matterson’s 20 shots counted 
497x500. The reproduction of the composite 
target shows that the three shots which did 
not cut the “25” ring missed it by a very 
narrow margin. 

Mr. Matterson used Winchester cartridges 
in a Winchester rifle. 

Now, to get back to the original subject: 
First I made a six-point rifle rest, and then 
the pistol rest, which I bolted to the plank 
of the rifle rest. The pistol rest consisted 
of a piece of oak board with a “V” notch 
in the top to support the muzzle. This was 
bolted to a strip of 2-inch by 2-inch running 
along the bottom of the rear side, and bolts 
passing down thru the 2-inch by 2-inch se- 
cured it to a 2x8 plank. Another block 
about four inches long was bolted on top 
of this 2x2 by one end, the other end extend- 
ing toward the rear of the rest, forming a 
stop against which the barrel hinge was 
pushed each time. Later a piece of 1%-inch 
by 3%-inch steel was used as a stop. The 
rubber grip plates were removed from the 
gun and the frame of the grip held by a 
block on each side. This did not prove 
rigid enough, so a clip was made of 44-inch 
by 4-inch steel, the lower end split and sides 
turned out at right angles and secured to the 
plank by four bolts. This clip was abso- 
lutely rigid and had sufficient spring so that 
the grip could be pushed down into it. 

I secured four brands of cartridges—Rem- 
ington, Winchester, Peters and Western. 
Could not obtain U. S. N. R. A., tho I tried 


all stores in town. 
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One of the first things noticed was the 
difference in the shape of the four bullets. 
The Remington bullet was the more pointed 
of the lot, and the boards did not extend as 
far forward. The first band of this bullet 
was just about even with the second on the 
Peters bullet, and the Winchester bullet was 
a little better in this regard than Peters. I 
say “better” because the pistol was cham- 
bered rather loosely and with such a long 
lead that when the grease was wiped off all 
cartridges would drop into the chamber with 
an audible “plunk.” 

It is the writer’s opinion that for best re- 
sults the bullet should be firmly pushed into 
the rifling before firing. The Western bullet 
had but two wide bands instead of three or 
four narrow ones. The first tests were made 
with Remington and Peters cartridges, and 
after it was found the first rest was not satis- 
factory I discovered the box of Peters I had 
fired was the last in town. This was re- 
gretted, as they gave best results of the two, 
but neither showed to advantage. 

After the rest was rebuilt the first firing 
was done with Remington. The pistol was 
taken to the firing point with barrel well 


Please understand that in the above it is 
not intended to prove that one brand of am- 
munition is more accurate than another. 
Were I to get hold of another Stevens No. 
10 pistol tomorrow I should make the tests 
all over before deciding which to use and 
might find results different. I had almost a 
box of Peters .22 extra longs that I wanted 
to try, but my boy and his friends conducted 
an off-hand test on posts, trees, etc., with 
them, and I only had four or five samples 
left when I looked for them. However, they 
were .002-inch larger than any .22 long range 
cartridges tested, and had to be pushed into 
the chambers full length. Also the bullet 
was seated into the rifling before firing. The 
barrel of this pistol was just a little tight 
for about an inch in front of the chamber, 
and I feel that if this were lapped out and 
cartridges used that fit like the extra longs, 
quite an improvement would be noticed. 

Of all brands used in the test the Reming- 
ton struck highest on the target. 

There were three miss fires, each with a 
different brand. In one I turned the cart- 
ridge, when it went on second trial. In the 
second the cartridge exploded when snapped 




















PISTOL REST BUILT BY THE AUTHOR 


greased inside, and but three shots fired be- 
fore starting first group. This, no doubt, 
accounts for the bad rst string, and should 
not be laid against the ammunition. Fol- 
lowing are results. First figures indicate 
height of group; second is width, both meas- 
urements being from center of inside holes; 
distance 50 yards; ten shots to a string: 

3% x 136 

25% x 1% 

25-16 x 188,—Five would hit a quarter 

2% x 113-16—Six would hit a quarter 

The next evening Winchester and Western 
wree tried and four groups made with each. 
Western was shot first, and, profiting by 
former experience, several shots were fired 
into the ground and then several more on 
the target before the first group was started. 
Then both brands «ere tested without the 
gun being cleaned. Results as follows: 

WESTERN 

1% x 14%—Seven shots in 1% x 15-16 

2x 19-16—Six would hit penny. 

1% x 2—Eight in 11-16x2 

24% x 23-16—By mistake eleven shots in 

this group 

WINCHESTER 

23-16 x 2% 
2% x 13-16—Seven shots in 14x13-16 
29-16 x 2 11-16 
2 1-16 x 1 11-16—Twelve shots in this group 

—eight in 154 x 4 


twice in same place, while the third missed 
twice and was thrown away. The shells did 
not seem very deeply dented by firing pin, 
so I concluded that the spring was not as 
strong as it should be. This may also ac- 
count for the irregular reports particularly 
noticed in one brand. 

There is nothing remarkable about the 
shooting here recorded, but considering the 
several things I have pointed out that miti- 
gate against obtaining best results, I think 
the rest used, which can be made in a very 
short time by anyone, showed up very well. 
In other words, it showed what a gun cham- 
bered as it is would do with ammunition 
fitting as loosely as it did. 

I might state that the rifle rest was made 
by taking four posts 4x4 and 4x6 inches 
long and setting them 2 feet in the ground. 
Cross pieces of 2x2 were bolted on with %4- 
inch bolts, and on these cross pieces a 2x8 
plank 42 inches long was securely bolted. 
Along the plank were bored two rows of 
holes 4 inches apart, so the V rest blocks 
could be spaced different distances apart. 
The posts of the pistol rest were bolted on 
another piece of 2x8 fifteen inches long, and 
holes in this were spacec so it could be 
bolted thru the holes in the rifle rest. About 
three hours were required to make both rests, 
but, of course, I had the advantage of plenty 
of tools to work with. 
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Canting a Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am an interested 
reader of your magazine, and while studying 
the diagram contributed by M. Francis in 
the October issue, it occurred to me that if 
the bullet had reached the deviation indi- 
cated at the extreme height of the trajectory, 
it would continue in that direction while 
falling toward the target. My figures are 
based on the fact that with the 03 Spring- 
field and 06 ammunition, the highest point 
in the trajectory occurs at approximately 
58 per cent of the range; therefore, if the 
bullet has deviated from its course to the 
extent of 5 degrees at that point, which 
would be 15 inches, the point of impact on 
the target would be 26 inches from the cen- 
ter. The point is more clearly illustrated 
in the accompanying diagram, observing the 
course of the bullet from the 90 degree cant. 








Due credit being given to the originators of 
this diagram, I should like to see my version 
of it appear in your paper, and observe the 
comments which will probably appear. 

N. H. I. T. Ricuomonp. 

Note.—We compute that the point of im- 
pact, in the first case of a bullet fired as 
stated by you, would be 28.2 inches from the 
center of the bull, instead of 26 inches as 
stated. In the original figure there was but 
two general cases stated, that at 0 degrees 
and at 90 degrees cant. In the actual case 
represented your figure is the correct one, 
as Mr. Francis, in his figure, indicated that 
the trajectory of the bullet could be canted, 
which would not be the case at all. The 
trajectory of the builet always lies in a verti- 
cle plane, tho this plane may be in a para- 
bolic curve from the action of the wind, but 
in the case stated, being entirely theoretical, 
there would be no external forces considered 
and your sketch would show the actual con- 
dition. Mr. Francis enlarged on the diagram 
of Maj. Hardcastle to the extent of showing 
various degrees of cant, but while the prin- 
ciple as stated was correct, his figure was 
not drawn to actually show the condition. 
If the bullet were aimed at the point E with 
90 degrees cant, the point E being the point 
A (highest point in the trajectory) revolved 
thru 90 degrees, the bullet would continue 
in a straight line from E, but being affected 
by the force of gravity, it would fall far be- 
low the point E.—Editor. 


STUDY 


He that studies only men, will get 
the body of knowledge without the 
soul; and he that studies only books, 
the soul without the body. He that 


to what he sees, adds observation, and 
to what he reads, reflection, is in the 
right road to knowledge, provided that 
in scrutinizing the hearts of others he 
neglects not his own.—Co.ton. 














Handy Compass 


Don’t go ona trip to woods 
or lake, or even on a motor 
tour, without a Marble’s Com- 
pass to guide you right. Made 
with waterproof screw case. Ac- 
curate at all times, for it cannot 
demagnetize. Safety Coat Com- 
pass—Fastens to coat or belt, 
can’t get lost, in plain view at all 
times. Stationary dial, $1.50. Re- 
volving dial, $1.75. Pocket Com- 
pass stationary dial, $1.25; revolving 
dial, $1.50. 


Waterproof Match Box 


Holds good supply of matches and keeps them 

bone-dry, even under water, May be quickly 

opened and closed in the dark. Made of seamless brass, 
nickel-plated, size of 10-gauge shell, just right for pocket, 60c. 
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Marble’s Equipment withstands 
hard usage and never disappoints. 
We show only a few items—the Marble line 
includes Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, 
Hunting Knives, Gun Cleaning Implements, 
Gun Sights, Fish Gaff, Nitro-Solvent Oil, 
Auxiliary Cartridges, Shell Extractors and 
Recoil Pads. 
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Most good stores sell Marble’s 
Equipment—if your deal- 
er can’t supply you order 
direct. Ask for the Marble 
Catalog 


Camp Axe 


No. 9, a real necessity to 
every outdoor man. Small 
enough to carryin Jhe belt, 
yet large and heavy enough 
for strenuous use. Blade of 
finest steel, 274x434 inch. 
14inch handle of selected 
hickory, weighs 22 ounces. 
$1.50. Sheath, 75c extra. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
571 Delta Avenue 


Gladstone Michigan 300 ¥ 
——_————"-= S)/ 
























BUY HIM A BOOK! 
By Warren H. Miller, 


Former Editor Field and Stream 


NEW! “The Sportsman's Workshop” ..... $1.26 
How to make tents, packs, cook kits, rifle and 
rod repairing, etc. 

“Airedale, Setter and Hound” .............. 1.00 
How to raise and train hunting dogs, kennel 
raking, etc. 

NEW! “How to Bulld a Fishing and Gun- 


MNT icacochdsanscnsécucusanctussanencae -50 
"Camp Craft” (For the camper and canoeist).... 1.75 
“Milles and Sihatquas™ .....ccccocscsccccccses 2.60 


Big Game and Wing shooting 
**Camping Out’ (For the wilderness hunter.).. 2.00 
“The American Hunting Dog”’ ............... 2.60 
Up to date breeding. 
"Canoeing, Sailing and Motor Boating” .... 2.50 
“The Boy’s Book of Hunting and Fishing’. 2.00 
“The Medicine Man in the Woods” ........ 26 


(N. B.—Send for my free lists of selected 
Outdoor Books) 
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Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped 
Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 55c; 
Size 10, 60c; Size 8, 65c per dozen. 
Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed 
Hooks. Size 12, 80c; Size 10, 90c; Size 
8, $1.00 per dozen. 

Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, 

Lines, etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
17 Water St., LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 























NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of 
Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trap- 
ping stories and pictures. Valuable in- 
formation about guns, rifles, revolvers, 
fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places 
to go for fish and game, changes in fish 
and game laws, and a thousand and 
one helpful hints for sportsmen. 
National Sportsman tells you what to 
do when lost in the woods, how to 
cook your grub, how to build camps 
and blinds, how to train your dog, 
how to preserve your trophies, how 
to start a gun club, how to build 
& rifle range, etc., etc. 
























No book or set of books you 
can buy will give you the amount 
of up-to-date information about 
life in the open that you can 
get from a year’s subscrip- 

tion tothe National 
Sportsman. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


GA On receipt of 

31.00 we will send 
you the National 
Sportsman for a 


some Ormulo Gold 
Watch Fobs shown here- 
with. 

Mail your order today. Your money back if you are not 
fully satisfied. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 





276 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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eventative 
and Corrective 


“Mothersill’s 
Seasick Remed 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
Money Refunded 


Officially adopted by Steam- 
ship Companies on both fresh 
and salt water —endorsed by 
highest authorities—and used 
by travelers the world over. 


Li Contains no cocaine. morphine, 
opium, chloral, coal tar prod- 

— - ucts, or their derivatives 
& ~ Sold by leading druggists. 0c box enough 
o ‘or 2 hours. $1.20 box for ocean voyage. 


ig THE ORE DEPENDABLE PREVENTATIVE OF NAUSEA 


A copy of Mothersil}’s Travel Book 
sent on request without charge. 
MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., Detroit, Michigan 


Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London; Montreal, New York, 
Paris, Milan, Hamburg 
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ALL men are muzzle-loaders. This is just 

one of those facts in gun lore that are 
so obvious that they are usually overlooked. 
Why have I mentioned it here, and in this 
way? Just to center the sights of your at- 
tention of other facts about a gun that are 
equally apparent and also transparent that 
they are so seldom observed, altho constantly 
looked at by every powder burner. For in- 
stance: 

Once upon a time—and this isn’t any fairy 
tale, either—I remarked that “all guns are 
of equal accuracy at the muzzle.” True. 
And the term “Two-gun man” has a smack 
to it that sticks in the memory and smells 
of the wide country west of the Big Muddy. 
Yet every man who fires a shot is a two- 
gun man, for a cartridge is a gun within a 
gun and contains within itself another gun 
that in its turn is fired by a bow and arrow 
that we call the lock. 

Let us now look our favorite rifle over and 
get acquainted with it, even after many a 
year of daily contact to fore end to left 
hand and right shoulder. Also we will fol- 
low the trail of history a bit, down out of 
the dark of the cave to the cannon flash of 
noon right now. Man first used a club or 
a stone in his fist; then he hurled it. Later 
he stored the power of his arm in bent wood 
by means of a string, and this was the bow. 
Today our bow is the mainspring, the ham- 
mer the arrow, and we strike the little gun 
we call the primer. 

Now the primer is really a gun, come tu 
look at it. It is a true enough barrel, short 
as it is; remember the muzzle-loading cap 
is longer, just as the old rifle barrels are 
longer than our modern barrels; and it is 


the same, evidently, with the caps and 
primers. A gun is just an instrument to 


convey energy to a distance by means of a 
gas, you know, and that is exactly what the 
primer does. The energy so far as the gun 
(or guns shall we say?) is concerned, orig- 
inates in the thumb—for an outside visible 
hammer, I mean—and that thumb muscle 
energy is now stored in the bent mainspring, 
or steel bow, so to speak. When released, 
that thumb energy into the hammer, 
then from the hammer into the little gun 
we call the primer. 

Up to now we have not had a gun, as we 
have not had any gas, altho we have been 
conveying energy to a distance—a small dis- 


goes 


tance, true enough, still a distance. But 
now enters the gun element. A _ gas is 
formed in the primer, and via that gas 


energy is taken to a distance, perhaps only 
one-sixteenth of an inch, still a distance in 
all senses of the word, to the second gun, 
the cartridge itself, here classed as distinct 
from the primer, of course. Well, that first 
gun, the primer, is fired. And anyone who 
has had to do with hangfires knows how 
long sometimes it takes to go that little dis- 
tance measured by the depth of the primer 
hole. Sometimes during the late war it took 
even twenty minutes for the energy in the 
hammer to reach the powder in the back of 
the shell; and that is longer by far than it 
takes any known gun to deliver its bullet of 
iron, even tho it be Paris itself, sixty miles 
away. 

Now, the second gun, the shell, goes off. 
The bullet is delivered from the shell into 
the barrel; that is, energy is again conveyed 
to a distance, the length of the bullet in this 
case. Now the work of the shell itself is 
done, and the second gun is all fired. 

Finally our third gun, the barrel, delivers 
the bullet into the air and beyond to a far 
distance, and the work of the thumb, the 
bow and arrow lock, and the three guns, one 
within the other, is completed. Simple, yet 
I had owned a gun for half a lifetime before 
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Gun Talk - No. 24 


Chauncey Thomas 


I ever noticed it all; it was one tired after- 
noon far above timberline on the crest of 
the Rockies, almost three miles above salt 
water. When a thousand peaks loom for a 
hundred miles in all directions one notices 
things within his hand that he has never 
seen before, for it is the inside, not the out- 
side, eye that sees. 

“Three in one” has long been used in the 
gun world, but in artillery we often use four 
in one; that is, an explosive shell, which, of 
course, is only still another gun that we 
have wafted to a distance again before it 
goes off. 

Now look that rifle over again; let us see 
what else is new about it, maybeso, as the 
Indians say. Observe your six-shooter, then 
the long carbine across your knee. The six- 
gun has an iron stock, strong and solid; the 
rifle has only a flimsy affair of wood tacked 
to the gun proper by twisted nails we call 
screws. The whole accuracy of the rifle de- 
pends on the bite of those screws into the 
wood, for a loose stock spells scatter in a 
rifle, as everybody knows. Not so in the 
sixgun, except the single action Colt. Why 
not an iron frame for the rifle as with the 
sixgun, with wooden pieces set on each side, 
just like the revolver grips? No reason 
whatever, except blind fashion. The modern 
two-piece stock is an abortion born of the 
long heel-to-muzzle stock of old muzzle- 
loader days. Once upon a time the Ballard 
tried to improve the idea by running an iron 
rod down the inside of the stock, but the 
rod was too small and weak to accomplish 
its purpose, and even today several of our 
modern guns have a sort of wire thrust 
thru the wood from lock to heel plate that 
is no better. Some day a gun will be made, 
maybeso, by a man who thinks instead of 
just plays sheep, and we will have the iron 
outlined stock that is unbreakable with the 
wooden side pieces for ornamental effect and 
breadth. Or, as I have mentioned before, 
make the stock hollow so that it will be 
light to carry, yet so that it can be filled 
with water when in use to give kick-reducing 


weight. 
[ said that all men are muzzle-loaders. 
[rue. And today we shoot muzzle-loaders 


just as we did in the days that are past and 
the years of ancient time. You know your 
Bible, I hope? All cartridges that I ever 
saw are muzzle-loading. Grandfather took 
forth one muzzle-loader; today we carry a 
pocketful—that is the only difference. So 
when I hear men scoff at the muzzle-loader 
I wonder. They have ears, but they hear 
not; they have eyes, but they see not. 

Nor is there anything new about the auto- 
matic machine gun with its purring whirr. 
Before any of our grandfathers were born 
there were guns loaded powder-ball-powder- 
ball-powder-ball and so on, and thru each 
ball was a little hole. The charge nearest 
the muzzle was fired, and while the last ball 
to go into the gun was the first one to come 
out, and was coming out, the fire ran back 
thru the little hole in the next ball, and that 
second charge went off, and so on down the 
line to the first charge rammed home. And 
that gun went off about as fast as any Lewis 
or Maxim on the Rhine. 

And our forefathers had lever-action re- 
peaters even before they knew of the cart- 
ridge, or even of the percussion cap. The 
affair consisted of a sort of wheel, something 
on the order of the lever Savage, the lever 
Winchester shotgun, or the Spencer rifle. 
As the lever came down the chamber first 
took into itself a charge of powder, then the 
lever went lower and the wheel, of course, 
revolved more until the mouth of the cham- 
ber was opposite a second magazine that con- 
tained rqund balls. Here a ball entered the 


chamber, then the lever was raised to orig- 





inal place, and now the gun was loaded, the 
ends of the chamber, of course, now being 
reversed as the wheel turned half over. Then 
it was fired by a piece of punk—the match- 
lock kind was—or a flint lock. Then for 
many, many years that funny affair hung on 
curiosity walls and stood at attention in 
relic showcases, only to flower like a century 
plant in our own time. 
“So fleet the works of man back to the earth 
again; 

Ancient and holy things fade like a dream.” 

So said the Tabor Opera House curtain 
(Denver) that rescued a cast-aside couplet 
of Kingsley’s and made it the most famous 
of all the words he writ. And it is equally 
true in the gun game, for it is only a game, 
and our guns are our toys, and when we get 
angry like smaller children we, too, hurl 
them at each other in murderous anger. The 
young do not kill because they do not know 
how. 

Now, let us take still another glance at 


our rifle. Play ball. And that is exactly 
what we do with it. Golf, tennis, la crosse, 
baseball, billiards, pool, hocky, football, 


basketball, cricket and cannonading are all 
just alike—merely throwing a ball for fun 
or profit. With a shotgun we throw many 
balls at once, but ’tis all the same; and the 
boy, small and barefoot or big and bare pate, 
skips a rock along the mirrored water. All 
the same. And now we are talking of throw- 
ing one at the moon; of course we sagely 
and scientifically call it a celestial rocket or 
some such fancy name, but it is just throw- 
ing things the way we pop a me-too .22 thru 
a piece of paper, and because the moon is a 
rather large bull’s-eye we shoot at it quite a 
distance away. Will we hit it? Maybeso 
all same shoot today hit tomorrow. Buffalo 
Bill would smile at that phrase, with a weary 
regret in his eyes. So Sitting Bull had often 
answered Pahaska—maybeso. 

It is strange the romance that can cling 
to steel, be it blade or rifle, like powder dust 
within rifled bore. The dueling pistol that 
killed Hamilton and crippled the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; the derringer that 
laid Lincoln low; the whip-crack rifleshot 
heard around the world from Lexington; the 
vague uncertain yet haunting smoke from 
bronze throats that stopped Alexander on 
the Indus centuries ago—maybeso. Yes, 
there is romance in the rifle; it drapes that 
non-metal marriage of iron and carbon as 
the mist the mountain tops; for 


“Gold is for the mistress, 
Silver for the maid, 
Copper for the artisan 
Clever at his trade. 
But iron, cold iron, 
Said the baron in his hall, 
Cold iron is the master of men all.” 








Wins Winans Trophy 


Once again the Denver Revolver Club wins 
the Winans Trophy, emblematic of the team 
championship of the U. S., with a total score 
of 768 points out of a possible 1,000 to a 
score of 744 for the Springfield Revolver 
Club, their next nearest competitor, in the 
annual competition held by the United 
States Revolver Association. 

The team from Denver was composed of 
C. M. McCutchen, Capt. A. H. Hardy, A. M. 
Poindexter and Dr. O. A. Burgeson. 

The matches were shot simultaneously in 
all parts of the United States during the 
month of October, but work of compiling the 
scores is a task that requires several weeks. 

Almost at the same time comes word from 
oficials of the National Rifle Association 
awarding Capt. Hardy second place in the 
All-Around Championship match last Sep- 
tember at Camp Perry. This match has a 
total of 1,000 points—550 with the rifle, 300 
with the revolver and 150 for shotgun. C.S. 
Hogue of the Frankford Arsenal won first 
place, scoring 923 points to 917 for Capt. 


Hardy. 
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Just the Books You Are Looking For 


To Pass Many a Pleasant Winter Evening Reading Up 
On Your Favorite Sport 


If you are fond of angling, we have many splendid books by well-known authors; if camping 
is your hobby, you will find many valuable and practical tips in our Sportsman’s Library listed 
below. As for hunting, shooting, etc., we believe we have the most complete and authentic 
books that are published on the subject. 


Just check the books you want, fill in your name and address on the coupon, and we will do 


the rest. 
ANGLING 


American Food and Game Fishes........ $5.00 
American Trout Stream Insects (Louis 
Rhead), postpaid 
to Make 


— Flies and How 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game 
Fishes of America (James A. Hen- 






































shall) 3.00 
Book of the Black Bass (Henshall).... 3.00 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead)...... 2.00 
Casting Tackle and Methods (O. W. 

Smith) < 3.00 
Compleat Angler (Walton).................... 3.50 
Complete Angler and Sportsman 

(Blake) 2.00 
a of Trout and Bass Flies 

(Shipley) 1.50 
Dry Fly and Fast Water, The (La 

Branche) 2.00 
Favorite Fish and Fishing (Henshall) 1.50 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp).................. 1.50 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp) 1.50 
Fishing Tackle (Frazer)................--..----- 1.50 
Fishing Tackle and Kits (Dixie Car- 

roll) 3.00 
Fishing With a Boy (Hulet).................. 2.00 
Game Fishes of the World...................... 5.00 
Goin’ Fishin’ (Dixie Carroll)................ 3.00 
Idyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (George 

Holden) eee Oe 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Dixie 

Carroll) 3.00 
Practical Bait Casting (St. John)...... 1.50 
Practical Dry Fly Fishing (Gill)........ 1.75 
Practical Fly Fishing (St. John).......... 1.50 
Reminiscent Tales of a Humble Angler 

gS eee ae Ree ee eee 1.50 
Salt Water Game Fishing (C. F. Hol 

| ST INE ON 1.50 
Streamcraft (Dr. Geo. Holden)........ 2.50 
Trout Fly Fishing in Ps (South- 

ard) . 10.00 
Trout Lore 2. | RS ER Sra 2.75 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING 
Back to Nature (Newkirk).................... .80 


Backwoods Surgery and Medicine 
(Chas. S. Moody, M. D.).................- 50 
Camp Cookery (Horace Kephart)........ 1.50 
Came Tecait CM Cw Yoana cccnsnsiccasnsics-nsns 75 
Camp-Fires and Guide-Posts (Van 
TI ~ coesntererormeeae eres toancnneoaeereansinies 2.00 
Camome Out (Miller).......................... 2. 


00 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick).... 2.00 
Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps)........ 1.00 
Camper’s Own Book 1.00 
Camping in Comfort (Donovan).......... 
Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart)... 

Canadian Wilds (Martin Hunter)........ - 1.00 





Deadfalls and Snares (Harding)............ 1.00 
Fox Trapping (Harding).. ae 
a eens Guide (Harding), “Post: om 
my "eeulan (Harding)... . 1.00 
Green Timber Trails (Chapman)... eee 2.00 
Holidays in Tents (W. M. Childs)...... 2.00 
Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins 1.50 
Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and 
pO) Se eater ere 1.50 
pg Oe i a ee 1.25 
Land Cruising and Prospecting............ 1.00 


Medicine Man in the Woods (Miller) .25 


Mink Farming (A. S. White)................ 1.00 
Mink Trapping (Harding)...................... 1.00 
Motor Camping Book, The (Jessop).... 3.00 
Outdoorman’s Handbook, The (Miller) 1.50 
Packing and Portaging (Wallace)........ 1.50 
Science of Trapping (Kreps)..............-..- 1.00 
Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard) 1.75 


Sportsman’s Workshop, The (Warren 






African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 





RSS, CEES een eS 6.00 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grin- 

NI Face aha ese acta 5.00 
American Shotgun, The (Askins)........ 2.50 
Automatic Pistols (Capt. Pollard)........ 2.50 
Automatic Pistol Shooting (Winans).. 1.00 
Black Bear, The (Wright)...................... 1.35 


Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing, 
The (Miller) 2 
Bullets’ Flight from Powder to Target 


: 








(Mann) 4.25 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies 

(Hornaday) .--- 5.00 
Camp Fires in Desert and Lava 

ES Eee 5.00 
Camp Fires in the Yukon (Harry A. 

fT a se ae ee 3.00 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzza- 

ge ee eae ae eee 1.10 
Ducking Days (Hazelton)...........0000....... 2.00 
Good Hunting (Roosevelt) ........0000000..... 1.60 
Grizzly, The (Enos Mills)...................... 2.25 
In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands (Mc- 

Guire)  ..... . 3.00 
Individual Instruction in “Rifle” “Prac- 

CB eee .80 
Jist Huntin’ (Ozark Ripley) _............... 2.00 
Land of Footprints (Stewart E. White) 2.00 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler)........... .75 
Modern Pistol, The (Walter Winans) 2.50 
Modern Rifle, The (Bevis & Donovan) 1.25 
Moose Book (Merrill) _........00.20..20.002000-- 6.00 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American 

Hunter (Roosevelt) ............................ 3.00 
Our Rifles (Chas. W. Sawyer).............. 4.50 
Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Him- 

melwright), new and revised edition 1.50 
Records of Big Game (Rowland 

Ward), 7th edition (duty from Eng- 

| 1”) ee ORR SE mies 8.50 
Rifles and Ammunition (Ommundsen 

) eee ee 6.00 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Askins) 1.50 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller).................. 2 2 50 
Ring-Necked Grizzly (Miller)... . 1.50 
Sporting Rifle (Winans).......... 5.00 
Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting 

i) Te . 4.00 
Still Hunter, The... : 2.00 
Suggestions to Military ~ Riflemen 

Py eee eae Lee 1.50 
U. S. Single-Shot Martial Pistols 

LR sree eee eee ee 2.50 
Wilderness of the Upper Yukon 

Sse. SL eee ae 5.00 
Wildfowlers (Bradford) ...00.000200000000....--. 1.00 
Wildfowling Tales (Hazelton)................ 2.00 

KENNEL 
Airedale, The (Bruette)....... A 
All About Airedales (Palmer)... 1.10 
Airedale, Setter and Hound (Miller)... 1.00 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein), paper 
NUN I ea 2.00 


American Hunting Dog, The (Miller) 2.50 
Bloodhound, The (Roger Williams)... 2.00 


Boston Terrier, The anon All About 


t) 
Cocker. “Spaniel, 





2.50 


. 0 
Complete Dog Book, The (Bruette). 3.00 
Dog Books, The (Watson) See ... 5.00 
Foxhound, The (Roger Williams)....... 1.50 
Haberlein’s Force Collar.. . 2.50 
Modern Breaking (Bruette) 1.00 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes). 1.50 
Shepherd Dog bisatnantnall etc. lbsteet 
ham) . nae 1.00 
Story of ‘Jack (Lytle) esis Pee | 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book, 
The (Shelley); cloth, $2.00; paper, 1.50 
NATURAL HISTORY 
American Boys’ Book of Wild Animals 
Gan eee... 3.00 
American Natural History (Hornaday) 5.00 
Animal Guide (Reed)...............-.....--...-..- 75 
Art of Taxidermy (Rowley)............. . 2.50 
Bird Life (Chapman)... 4.00 
Birds of Field, Forest and Park “(Gil- 
more) .. 2.50 
Bird Guide—Game and “Water ‘Birds 
East of the Rockies, illus. in colors 
7) 2 aa See eee 30 
Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of 
the Rockies, illus. in colors (Reed) 1.30 
Wee Eee CC se. 2.25 
Game Birds (C. A. Reed) (over 100 
birds pictured in natural colors)...... 50 
In Beaver World (Enos Mills)............ 2.25 
Our Vanishing Wild Life (W. T. 
Hornaday) .. 30 
Pheasant Farming (Simpson) ; 50 
Practical Rabbit Keeping (Farrington) 1.50 
Waiting in the Wilderness (Enos 
Mills) is 2.50 
MISCELLANEOUS 
A B C of Aviation (Capt. V.W. Page) 2.50 
Alaska, Our Beautiful Northland of 
Opportunity (Burr) —............... 6.00 
Boxing (D. C. Hutchison)... 1.50 
Canoeing, Sailing and Motor Boating 
3 eee ee 2.50 
Canoe, The—lIts Selection, Care and 
pao R ss eS eae ee, 
Chinook Book, The... CC 
Colorado, the Otteen | “Jewel of the 
Rockies (Baggs) .... . 3.50 
Motor Boats: Construction and “Op- 
CEI. CRD orice een 1.50 
Motor Boat, The—Its Selection, Care 
| Ee AER eee 1.50 
Motor Boats ‘and ‘Boat Motors (Page 
and Leitch) . IPE 4.00 
Opening the West with Lewis and 
Clark (Sabin) ........ 1.75 
Outdoor Photography (Julian ‘A. Dim- 
ock --- 1.50 
Outdoor ‘Signalling (Elbert | Wells). 1.50 
Soldier’s Foot and the Military Shoe 
NN oe te 1.25 
Spell of the Rockies, The (Enos Mills) 2.25 
Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt) 3.00 
Wild Life in the Rockies (Enos Mills 2.25 
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Firing the Ross Before Bolt Is Closed 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As a sportsman and 
reader of Outdoor Life I want to make a 
few statements in regard to the Ross straight 
pull, bolt action rifle. I have read several 
articles in different outdoor magazines that 
stated that the Ross rifle was dangerous, due 
to the fact that the rifle could be fired before 
the bolt was fully closed. The persons re- 
above-mentioned statements 


sponsible for 
know nothing 


are either misinformed or 
whatever of the Ross rifle. 
It was claimed the first Ross rifles put out 
by the Ross Rifle Company, Quebec, were 
faulty in this respect, but the later rifles 
manufactured by this company, including 
the sporting .303 and .280 and the military 
rifle issued to Canadian troops using the 
303 British cartridge, were and are not sub- 
ject to this fault. 
’ These rifles cannot be fired until the bolt 
is closed, because the firing pin does not 
come in contact with the primer until the 
bolt is fully closed. If the trigger is pulled 
before the bolt is closed, the firing pin 
spring will close the bolt, but will lose its 
velocity by its action in closing bolt, and 
when it touches primer, after bolt closes, 
will lack necessary energy to fire cartridge. 
If I did fire cartridge, the rifle would fire, 
but there would be no tendency in the least 
for the bolt to reopen, only the point of im- 
pact of bullet would be liable to vary con- 
siderable from point aimed at on account 
of time used in closing bolt and vibration 
due to bolt closing. 
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In Fig. I we have attempted to show the po- 
sition of the bolt when it is but partly closed, 
and it is in this position that the Ross Model 10 
may be fired. The bolt is never over half closed, 
and in at least two cases the bolt has been only 
one-fourth closed when the shell was fired. In 
Fig. II, the case quoted, the bolt was apparently 
half closed, but that did not give enough bearing 
to allow the locking lugs to take up the strain 
thrown on them, and they sheared off as shown 
in the left hand figure, or the one marked B. 
In the case of the figure marked A. the bolt was 
less than half closed, and simply sheared off the 
corner of the lug and allowed the bolt to be 
blown out 





I have tried hundreds of times to even fire 
cartridge with bolt partly open; that is, pull 
trigger with the bolt partially closed, to see 
if the firing pin would have sufficient energy 
to explode primer. Was unsuccessful at 
every trial. 1 challenge anyone to show that 
the Ross rifle, model 1910 or later, can be 
fired before the bolt is closed, and if it can 
be done it will be fired from some other 
cause than the firing pin striking primer. 

I do not like to see something published 
condemning anything that should not be con- 
demned. Whelen, in his book “The Ameri- 
can Rifle,” is the first one I ever read of 
that gave the Ross its due. There are many 
rifles on the market today, and many good 
ones with the poor, and altho the Ross is 
not being manufactured at present, 1 con- 
sider the .303 a mighty fine rifle in most all 
respects, and have killed considerable game 
with it in British Columbia. It never failed 
me at any time, and it sure was put to all 
kinds of hard use at all temperatures to 
50 degrees below zero and twice that above. 
It now holds first place in my collection 

I have written to you about one of my 
hunts in British Columbia, and intend to 
visit that country again as soon as conditions 
permit. 

Intend to take a deer hunting trip up in 
the Olympic Mountains in a few days, and 
hope to make the old Ross bring home some 
“Mowitch,” and it will if it has the chance 
and is held in the right direction when the 
trigger is pulled, and that part is, of course, 
up to me. 

Washington. A. H. Swirrt. 

Note.—We are sorry to be compelled to 
state that you are mistaken in regard to the 
Ross, for the Model 10—the latest model to 
be put out in .280 sporting rifle—can be 
fired before the bolt is closed. ‘The strength 
of the spring will partly close the bolt, bur 
not entirely, and when the shell is fired the 
corners of the locking lugs will be sheared 
off or else the full width of the lugs will be 
sheared off. This condition is seen only in 
the use of a fully loaded and primed shell, 
with the bullet crimped into the shell to its 
proper position. If you will try this stunt, 
we believe you will find that your rifle can 
be fired before it is fully locked; but in try- 
ing this out be sure that the rifle is not 
pointed at anyone or at anything that could 
be damaged by the bullet, for the primer is 
sufficiently strong to shoot a loose-fitting bul- 
let; that is, a bullet that fits the barrel 
loosely, out of the barrel, and stick it in 
wood at a distance of about ten feet, while 
an extra tight-fitting bullet will be forced 
about half way up into the barrel, and you 
must watch that you do not have a bullet in 
the barrel before you shoot a second primed 
shell or a loaded shell. Your test with an 
empty shell cannot be considered to be a 
test at all, for the shell will go so far up 
into the barrel that there is really no pres- 
sure exerted by the bolt in forcing it to a 
seat in the chamber. We only lately had a 
case brought to our attention. A school 
teacher in Minnesota had a bolt blow out, 
and from the sketch which he sent us, the 
lugs were sheared off as illustrated, and this 
was the latest model Ross, having been 
bought since the war with Germany started, 
and bought from Post & Floto, the expert 
agents in New York.—Editor. 





African Game Requires Big Guns 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with a 


great deal of interest the articles in Outdoor 
Life by Mr. Fry and Mr. Crossland, and 
from an actual experience of eight years in 
India with heavy and light rifles on all kinds 
of game I most heartily agree with Mr. Fry 
that a heavy bullet is needed for dangerous 


game. While in India my battery consisted 
of one .30-30 Winchester, one .350 Winches- 
ter, a double rifle by Holland & Holland of 
London, and a .577 Express with a bullet 
weight of 680 grains and 6 drams of black 
powder behind it. 

A few incidents may illustrate my point: 


I had always used the .30-30 for the smaller 
animals of the deer tribe, and its behavior 
was perfect. I even killed the larger species 
with it, such as the sambur, but discarded it 
for such large animals, as I found it took 
too many shots to kill, as they are tough 
beasts and are the same size or even larger 
than a full-grown bull elk. For such animals 
the .35 Winchester did splendid execution, 
and was also my favorite rifle for the 
smaller dangerous game such as bears, pan- 
thers and wild boars. Not once did this rifle 
fail me, for the animals mentioned were gen- 
erally anchored if not hit in a vital spot, 
giving me plenty of time for a second shot, 
which ended the argument. The .577 Ex- 
press with almost pure lead bullets was used 
exclusively for tiger, with a hardened bullet 
for bison, and they were perfect in every 
respect. The soft-lead bullet would go in 
at one shoulder of a tiger and mushroom 
beautifully and be found under the skin on 
the other side, and the animal hardly moved 
ten feet after digesting one of these 680- 
grain pills. 

Of the five tigers shot with this rifle, only 
one needed a second shot, and that was a 
merciful one to.end his agony. They simply 
crumpled up to the shot, and tho they may 
not have died at once, yet none of them was 
capable of any mischief after the first shot. 
With a hardened bullet the right barrel 
slowed up considerably a charging bison, 
and the left raked him from stem to stem, 
and I stepped off thirteen paces from where 
I stood to where he dropped. With this 
brute an air rifle would have been about as 
good as my .30-30 Winchester. A friend of 
mine, with his .30-30 Winchester, went after 
panther, hit one four or five times, was 
charged and badly mauled, and almost died 
from blood poisoning. Another who bor- 
rowed my .30-30 to hunt boar with, and re- 
fused the .350, was also charged and badly 
ripped by the boar’s tusks after the animal 
had a couple of well-placed shots put into 
him. I have heard from reputable authority, 
and also read of at least a dozen instances 
while in India, of men being killed outright 
for placing too much faith in small-bore 
rifles with high-velocity bullets. I have read 
“African Game Trails” by Mr. Roosevelt, 
and he called the .405 Winchester the medi- 
cine gun for lions, not the .30-30 Winchester 
or the still more powerful .30 Springfield 
1903 model. I have also read “The Land of 
Footprints” by Steward Edward White, and 
tho he had the good or bad fortune to hit 
lion with his Springfield, yet he never seemed 
to have strayed very far from his .405 Win- 
chester when after lion in particular. 

I admire very much Mr. Crossland’s cour- 
age in that he is willing to face a lion with 
a .30-30 rifle, but don’t think much of his 
good judgment. There are far more pleas- 
ant ways of committing suicide than passing 
thru the meat-grinding process of a badly 
wounded lion’s jaws, and I hope if Mr. 
Crossland ever intends to make a trip to 
Africa these above-mentioned incidents may 
be of some use to him in the selection of the 
proper rifles for use on dangerous and non- 
dangerous game. 

Conn. C. F. Varpon. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I don’t know that 
there is very much to be said in.reply to Mr. 
Crossland’s letter on rifles for African game 
in the December number of Outdoor Life. 


There are many points upon which I am 
in agreement with Mr. Crossland. For in- 
stance, I do not at all question the killing 
powers of the .45-100-550 Sharps and Rem- 
ington rifles commended by Mr. Selous, nor 
their superior accuracy to any of the double 
rifles, as it is well known that to build a 
double rifle with even moderate accuracy is 
a thing calling for the greatest patience and 
the highest skill on the part of the gunsmith, 
and no double rifle can even approach a 
good single rifle for accuracy at any dis- 
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tance, and at long range is entirely out- 
classed by it. 

Again I agree with Mr. Crossland that 
small-bore rifles will kill big game when 
shots are placed in just the right spot. My 
reason for favoring the heavy big bore 
weapons is that they will inflict a stunning 
shock to dangerous game, even if striking a 
little away from a vital place, especially 
when game is charging. The American army 
had practical proof of this in the Philip- 
pines; that is to say, if man in battle can 
be classed as dangerous game. Tho plenty 
of men have been killed with .38-caliber re- 
volvers, yet it was found that the Army .38 
would not stop a charging Filipino, even 
when mortally wounded, and that nothing 
but the .45 was of any avail. Capt. Pollard, 
in his book on the pistol, gives a very strik- 
ing instance of the efficiency of the big cali- 
ber at close range. A German and an 
American were attacked by two Mexicans. 
The German shot his man several times with 
a Luger pistol, but tho mortally wounded, 
he came on and killed the German with a 
machete. The American, on the other hand, 
knocked his man clean over with a .44-40 
bullet in a non-vital place—the shoulder— 
and was saved. 

That is why it is the general opinion of 
English sportsmen that a heavy big-bore rifle 
is absolutely necessary to stop dangerous 
game at short range. 

So that if Mr. Crossland were to take his 
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.30-30 carbine out against lion, he might for | 


a time be successful with it; 
to allow that. But if he went out with it 
often enough there would come a day when 
it would fail him, his last will and testament 
and his life insurance policy would be put 
into active operation, and there would be 
another little white cross in the Nairobi 
graveyard. 


P.S.—I have taken Mr. Crossland’s advice 
and consulted one of the books he mentions, 
namely Roosevelt’s “African Game Trails,” 
and from it I extract the following passages: 
Page 22, “My rifles were an Army Spring- 
field, .30-caliber, a Winchester .405 and a 
double-barreled .500-450 Holland!” Page 
120, “With the full-jacketed bullets of the 
Winchester I had mortally wounded the ani- 
mal (a rhinoceros), but they inflicted no 
such smashing blow as the heavy bullets of 
the Holland. The Winchester did admirably 
with lions, giraffes, elands and smaller game, 
and, as will be seen, with hippo. For heavy 
game like rhinoceros and buffalo I found 
that for me personally the heavy Holland 
was unquestionably the proper weapon.” 


New York. Henry WALTER Fry. 








Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing kodak 
shot of a woodchuck which I stalked out in the 
open and took the kodak picture at seven feet. 
I did this for the benefit and much to the as- 
tonishent of a bunch of Boy Scouts which I had 
out for a hike. This picture, when enlarged, 
looks much like a grizzly. 

Colo. SAM STEVENS. 


Note.—It is remarkable how much a wood- 
chuck or a prairie-dog (especially the latter) can 
be made to resemble a grizzly or cinnamon- 
colored bear in a photograph.—Editor. 





I am willing | 














$4.50 
POSTPAID 


ONE INCH 
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FITTED TO YOUR GUN, $6.00 


THE SSS TRAP-DOOR PLATE FOR RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS 


“A Piece of Work to Be Proud of” Satisfaction Guaranteed 
MANUFACTURING : GUNSMITHING : MACHINE WORK 


SPORTSMAN’S SERVICE STATION, Tenafly, N. J. 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy tohandle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by hand; 
safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; used by U. S. and 
foreign Governments. Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's 
Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. = 681 Harrison St, 































This set of 8 beautiful outdoor- -sport pictures by well- 


LOOK HERE, BROTHER: known artists, reproduced on heavy art paper, size 
9x12, in strikingly attractive colors, will look just great tacked up on the wall of your den. 
SPECIAL OFFER: We will send you these pictures FREE OF CHARGE, on re- 

e ceipt of $1.00 for a year’s subscription to THE NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN, a monthly magazine crammed full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trap- 
ping stories and pictures, valuable information about guns, 








rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places to ;-- — —OQRDER BLANK- — — — 
go for fish and game, and a thousand and one helpful hints National Sportsman Magazine 

S - bg 
for sportsmen. National Sportsm: an tells you how to shoot 280 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
and fish, how to train a dog for hunting, how to trap fur- Waatneed Gel Et OG iowa vear'e 
bearing ‘animals, how to start and run a gun or rifle club, ] % eg 


and a lot of other things you want to know about. 


No book or set of books you can buy will give you the | 
amount of up-to-date information about life in the open 
that you can get from a year’s subscription to the Na- 


Sportsman and the set of 8 Out- 
door Pictures. 


pe ee Oe 





subscription to the National | 


| Address 


tional Sportsman. 
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Honestly, 
do you like a 
fancy pipe? 


You 
in a beautiful velvet-lined leather case and 
And 


when you have company, and they talk pipes, 


know the kind we mean. It comes 


arrives on your birthday or Christmas. 
you go to the drawer, pull out your fancy 
pipe, polish it with the palm of your hand 
and perhaps fill it up and smoke with your 


best company manners. 


And then, when all the folks have gone 


or before they have gone, if they stay too 
long—you reach for your old favorite briar, 
fill her up just right, and then the world is 


pretty good again. The people who seemed 
terrible bores a few minutes ago look like 
regular human beings as you see them thru 
a transparent blue haze of curling smoke. 
In the meantime the fancy pipe has been 
for another 


relegated to its glorious case 


period of oblivion. 
It’s the with tobacco, too. Some- 
body smoking a fancy brand offers you his 


pouch, and just to be a good fellow you take 


same 


a pipeful (feeling a little pang of conscience 


as you push the unfamiliar tobacco into 


And you smoke it. It may 


Perhaps you can’t 


your pet pipe). 


be very good tobacco. 
even decide what, if anything, is the matter 


with it. 


isn’t your brand, and when you get 
near the end, perhaps 
just a little hastily, you 
knock out the fancy to- 
bacco and pull out your 


But it 










own, fearful lest the 
too-friendly pouch ap- 
pear again and you 


have to refuse gently 
but firmly. 


We want every 
pipe smoker to try 
Edgeworth — to 
find out for him- 
self if it isn’t just 
the taste and 
strength to. suit 
him. 


Send us a postcard with your name and 
address, and we'll put the samples into the 
hands of Uncle Sam’s messengers just as 


quick as we can. 


Address your card for Larus & Brother Co.., 
39 South 2Ist Street, Richmund, Virginia. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you would 
pay the jobber. 








| {| ARMS aNDAMMUNITION 








Conducted by C. G. WILLIAMS 
Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with questions if answers are desired by 
mail. Write questions clearly, legibly and briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not 
necessarily for publication, altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names. 








Will you kindly let me have such information 
as you may have dvailable as to the velocity, 
trajectory and ballistics in general of the 7.63 
Mauser autoloading pistol? Also, the Winches- 
ter hollow-point bullet as compared to the bronze 
jacket of German manufacture, and a comparison 
of the two loads? Do you consider the meter 
scale graduation of the rear sight of this arm 
accurate, and if not, what variance should be 
allowed?—M. J. Nauhein, San Francisco, Calif. 


Answer.—The ballistics of the 7.63 Mauser 
autoloading pistol are: Weight of bullet, 86; 


muzzle velocity, 1,397 foot-seconds; muzzle en- 
ergy, 373 foot-pounds; length of barrel, 5.5 
inches; penetration, pine, 11 inches; trajectory 
(inches in 100 yards), 4.71. 

There is no practical difference between the 
German cartridge and the Winchester cartridge, 
for if there was, the gun would not function 
properly. As to the efficiency of the bullets, we 
have not been able to see any difference, except, 
perhaps, that the Winchester bullet expands more 
readily than does the bullet of German make. 
The metric scale on the sights are not accurate. 
If they were, the pistol would shoot accurate to 
a range one-twelfth longer in yards than given 
in meters, but it will not do it, being barely 
able to hold up to the range in yards as given 
in meters.—Editor. 


i 


[ have a high-grade 8 mm. Haenel Mannlicher 
rifle with cheek rest, double set triggers, etc.—a 
beautifully built thing, wonderfully accurate and 
a great killer, but at the critical moment it jams. 
You have doubtless heard of this complaint many 
times before. Have you ever heard of a remedy 
for it? Has there ever been an improvement in 
the old clip? Or is there any other sort of 
modern clip that would function in the Haenel? 
I also have a fine .303 British Lee-Enfield. 
Could this be rebored to take the 8 mm. cart- 
ridge? Would the action be strong enough?— 
A. H. MacFarland, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Answer.—We do not know of any one thing 
that would remedy the jamming of cartridges in 
your 8 mm. Haenel Mannlicher, as there may 
be several very remote parts that need to be 
touched up. Generally it takes a thoro toning 
up to get the various parts to function so that 
the gun will not jam, but we could not prescribe 
a remedy until we saw the rifle. Some of these 
rifles never would jam if the bolt was worked 
slowly, but would jam if it was worked fast. 
The action of the .803 would not stand the pres- 
sure of the 8 mm. Mannlicher cartridge. The 
.303 was only allowed nineteen tons or about 
40,000 pounds pressure on account of the weak- 
ness of the bolt, but the 8 mm. Mannlicher de- 
velops about 49,000 pounds breech pressure.— 
Editor. 


Will you pleace give me the ballistics, etc., 
of the following revolvers and cartridges: .38 
S. & W. Special, .38-40 Colt, .44 S. & W. Spe- 
cial, .44-40 Colt?—M. Foshee, Brewton, Ala. 

Answer.—The ballistics of the cartridges asked 
for are: 

Pene- 
Bullet M. V. M. E. tration Barrel 


Cartridge wt. f.s. ft. lbs. inches length 
38 S. & W. 

Spec. ............ 158 825 239 7 6 
.38-40 ............... 180 983 386 6 5 
44S5.& W 

LO ae coe 246 755 312 5 6 
| eee 200 918.8 375 5 6 

—KEditor. 


I have a .88 Colt army special revolver and 
would like to know if I can use the .38 auto 
cartridge in it with a special clip. Do they 
make the .38 army special chambered for the 
.38 auto cartridge? Also do they make a metal 
patch and a full metal cased bullet for the .38 
army special Colt? I have been using the .38 
S. & W. lead bullet. How would the ballistics 
of a .38 auto compare with those of a .388 army 
special charmbered to shoot the .38 auto cart- 
ridge?—C. F. Davis, Jr., Seattle, Wash. 


Answer.—You cannot use the .38 Colt auto- 
matic cartridge in your .88 Colt army special, 
and they do not make a revolver that will han- 
dle these cartridges. As the .88 Colt short 
army special will handle only the .38 S. & W. 
special, the .38 Colt special, .88 Colt short and 
.388 Colt long, you will not be able to get a 
jacketed bullet for this gun. If you had the 
.388 Colt automatic military model with the six- 
inch barrel, and could get a revolver with a 


six-inch barrel to use this cartridge, there would 
be but very little difference in the velocity of 
the bullet as fired from the two guns.—Editor. 


I read “Bill's” article on the various charges 
used by the nations. I desire a bit of infor- 
mation in that line. I brought back from Italy 
an Austrian carbine. It is in perfect condition 
and I’ve made a dandy “sporter’” out of it. 
But my cartridges have run out and I haven’t 
been able to secure any. If you know of any 
that I can secure I would be grateful. Also 
would like to know caliber, velocity, etc.—Ber- 
nard Dwyer, Utica, N. Y. 

Answer.—If you will give us the marks on 
the rifle, we will be better able to tell you the 
caliber and make of the rifle, also include the 
marks on the shells, or better yet, send us a 
fired shell. Italy used a model 1871 up to the 
year 1891, when they changed from the .419 
caliber to the .265 caliber, and it is known that 
both types were used in the war. The official 
arm of the Austrian army was the 8 mm. Mann- 
licher, and if that is the rifle you have you 
could get the cartridges from any sporting goods 
store.—Editor. 





Please inform me if the cartridges for a Colt 
army special .32-20 can be used in a Winchester 
model 1892 carbine .32-40 cal. Also if the Colt 
new service .38-40 and .44-40 are used and 
interchangable in the Winchester 1892 carbine 
of same caliber. Would any of these be suit- 
able for the largest game in this country? Is 
there any rifle or carbine that handles the .44 
cal. special Colt or S. & W. cartridges?—Floyd 
Brown, Puyallup, Wash. 

Answer.—There are two models of Winchester 
rifles that will handle the series of cartridges 
.32-20, .88-40 and .44-40, these being the models 
1873 and 1892. As all of these cartridges are 
put out in a H. V. load, they make very good 
rifles for game up to and including deer and 
brown or black bear, and the .38-40 or .44-40 
H. V. having a M. V. of 1,770 and 1,580 re- 
spectively, make especially good rifles for this 
type of shooting. If obtained in the Model 
1892 carbine, it will be found to be the lightest 
handling little rifle for its efficiency that you 
ever used. There are no rifles made to handle 
the .44 Colt special or the .44 S. & W. special 
cartrid ges.—Editor. 





Is there an accurate load with cast bullet for 
short range in the .30-'06? My rifle is a 
Model 1895 Winchester and I have been re- 
loading with a 154 cast bullet, but the accuracy 
even at 100 yds. is not good enough to satisfy 
me. I use Dupont No. 1 rifle powder. Can I 
get a die anywhere to resize my empty shells? 
I plan on reloading in the full power loads and 
I think I will need a resizing die. The shells 
which I have now still fit the chamber well 
after being fired once with the full load, even 
though some of the bolt action men claim that 
the shells expand too much when fired from a 
lever gun.—O. W. Bauman, D.D.S., Huttsford, 
Wis. 

Answer.—You do not want to depend too 
much on what any shooter says regarding shells. 
We have reloaded shells for years and have found 
that, if you use the shells, after reloading, in 
the same rifle, you generally do not need to 
resize. If you will write to the Modern-Bond 
Co., 815 est 5th St., Wilmington, Del., you 
will be able to get a resizing chamber or block. 
The Yankee Specialty Co., 851 East 6th St., 
York, Pa., put out reloading tools, and would 
make a resizing block. Following are the best 
and most accurate loads we have ever used 
in the .30-06: Du Pont No. 75, with 154 gr. 
cast bullet, 1,275 foot-seconds, fairly accurate; 
12 grs. No. 75, with the 170 gr. pointed bullet, 
cast, giving 1,275 foot-seconds velocity; very 
accurate; 15 grs. No. 75, with the 200 gr. 
round nose bullet, 1,350 foot-seconds, very ac- 
curate. These charges are the best that we can 
give you.—Editor. 





“I want to purchase a rifle using the U. S. 
army .30-’06 bartridge. Would the Newton rifle, 
chambered for that cartridge, be a good rifle to 
buy? They are advertised for $45 each.—Wil- 
liam M. Brown, Yankton, S. D. 

Answer.—We would advise you to join the 
National Rifle Association and then buy a 
Springfield from the government. Excepting 
the Springfield, we believe that the Newton is 
as good a rifle as any. For the few times that 
we shot a .30-’06 Newton, we believe that the 
Remington bolt action is the more accurate and 
know that the Winchester Model ’95 is its equal, 
but both of these rifles cost more than the 
Newton, and the Springfield can be bought, with 
a star gauged barrel, for $34.40, and is the best 
of all.—Editor. 
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What is your opinion of the Marlin-Rockwell 
.22-cal. (Model No. 38)? It seems to have a 
number of excellent features not incorporated in 
any other .22 that I know of. While it has 
about the best set of open factory sights one 
could wish for, I would like to equip it with a 
peep sight. Can you suggest some method of 
attaching one? I understand that only a very 
few of this model rifle were ever placed on the 
market; also that the company no longer manu- 
factures firearms of any description. It is there- 
fore improbable that any of the various sight 
manufacturers make a peep sight for this model. 
Tang is not drilled or tapped for one, either.— 
W. P. Lewis, Chicago, Ill 

Answer.—The Marlin Firearms Corporation 
have taken over the plant of the Marlin Fire- 
arms Company or the Marlin-Rockwell Corpora- 
tion, and are now making some of the models of 
guns that were formerly put out. The model 38 
is the new model number of the former No. 82. 
It is not the purpose of the manufacturers to 
drill the tang of -. lie’ for peep sights, but 
the Marble Arms & M Co. has a peep sight 
intended for use on this Cifle which requires cut- 
ting back the comb of stock a little, but which 
may later be modified by the manufacturers so 
as to fit properly without such modifications of 
the comb of stock. This sight is held in place 
by two wood screws back of the tang piece. 
While the Marlin manufacturers do not drill the 
tang of model 38 rifles for peep sights, the tang 
of earlier Marlin models were practically all 
drilled for Lyman peep sights, including Se 
1892, 1893, 1894, 1895, 1897, No. 20 and No. 27. 
Their new modei 39, which’ succeeds the former 
model 1897, will be ‘drilled for tang peep sights. 
—Editor. 


I wish to get a new set of reloading tools for 
the .38-40 cartridge (without bullet mould), and 
wish you would tell me where I could get them. 


In regard to black powder, I understand that 
FFG is the proper kind to use in the .38-40 
cartridge. Am right in supposing that the 


smaller the cartridge the smaller the granulation 
should be, and vice versa? What is the usual 
retail price of the following powders: FFG, 
black, King’s semi-smokeless, No. 80 sporting, 
No. 1 rifle, sharpshooter and bull’s-eye? Do 
the larger sporting goods houses (wholesale and 
retail) usually carry them? Can any other black 
powder than FFG be used with good results in 
this cartridge? There are two cartridges, the 
.22-13-45 Winchester and .22-15-60 Stevens that 
interest me, and yet one never hears anything 
about them. How are they in regards to accur- 
acy, and are rifles still made for them? What 
are their ballistics?—Frank B. Dodge, Flagstaff, 
Ariz. 

Answer.—The Modern-Bond Co., 815 West 5th 
Street, Wilmington, Del., puts out reloading 
tools, as well as the Yankee Specialty Co., Erie, 
Pa. You should use FFG grain black powder 
in the .38-40, but you could use FG grain with 
good results. To tell you the truth, we do not 
know what the various powders do sell for, by 
the pound, at the present time, as we have not 
bought any in this way for a long time. The 
.300 Savage will hand you a surprise package 
for accuracy, if you get one, because it just 
about comes up to the Springfield for accuracy, 
and you don’t find them as accurate as that 
every day, especially sporting rifles. To our 
knowledge, nothing has been written about this 
rifle, as it is hardly on the market as yet. We 
do not believe that the .22-15-60 Stevens cart- 
ridge is on the market, for it is not listed in 
the various catalogs. However, the .22-13-45 is 
the old Winchester single-shot center fire, and 
while it is not as accurate as the .22 long range, 
yet it has more pep and punck and could easily 
be made into a far better cartridge than it is 
now. It is about obsolete at the present time, 
and will be entirely so if it is not revived. The 
Winchester Arms Co. makes a single shot rifle 
for the .22 center fire cartridge, but the Stevens 
no longer makes a rifle to shoot the .22-15-60 
cartridge.—Editor. 





I have a .22 repeating rifle. It is a Marlin; 
it has three patented dates on, so I do not know 
what series it is; has 32-inch barrel. I would 
like to know what kind of sights I can have put 
on to use for rabbits and squirrels to make it 
easier for a successful shot. Is the .22 long 
hollow-point cartridge all right for this purpose? 
What. rifle is an all-around rifle for game in 
America—that is, for bears and deer? Where 
can I get a copy of the game laws of the United 
States, Canada and Alaska? The New Reming- 
ton 20-gauge shotgun—is that a good gun for 
all-around game such as rabbits, ducks and 
geese? What is the killing distance?—Charles 
Orschel, Chicago, IIl. 


Answer.—We believe that your .22 Marlin is 
the model 1892, as that model is the only one 
we ever knew of that was ever made with a 32- 
inch barrel, and that only on special order. You 
can use the following Lyman rear sights: No. 1, 
1A, 2, 2A and 52A, and for front sight use 
Lyman No. 8, 4, 5, 5B, 7, 17, , 31, 37 and 
39. We would consider any rifle using the .30-06 
cartridge as being the nearest to an all-around 
rifle of any that we know of. To get a copy of 
the game laws of the United States write to the 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and ask for Farmers Bulletin Nos. 1235 
and 1238. We would not call the 20-gauge Rem- 


ington shotgun, or any other 20-gauge shotgun, 
by any means, an all-around game gun. Editor 


_ Will you please tell me if there is a gunsmith 
in Denver or in the West that relines .22-caliber 
rifle barrels? I believe I saw in your Outdoor 
Life such an ad, but am unable to find it now. 
I have an 1890 Special that needs lining, or, if 
possible, bored to .25-caliber, but that would 
require a new action all thru, would it not?— 
Thos. L. Hopkins, Osage, Wyo. 

Answer.—There is no gunsmith in the United 
States outside of Chas. A. Diller, Dayton, Ohio, 
who relines rifle barrels. You could not use the 
.25-caliber cartridge thru the action of your .22 
Winchester.—Editor. 


How does the .30 Newton compare with the 
405 Winchester for power? Is it powerful 
enough for the largest African game? What is 
its muzzle velocity? Is the Luger or the Colt 
considered the better pistol? Which is the more 
powerful, the Colt .45 automatic or the Colt 
45 revolver? Does the Savage Company still 
manufacture the model 1912 .22 automatic? 
What do you think of the Colt .22 automatic 
pistol?—F. E. Kurtz,. Livingston, Mont. 

Answer.—In theoretical power the Newton is 
somewhat more powerful than the .405 Winches- 
ter, as it has a muzzle energy of 3,440 foot- 
pounds against 3,236 foot-pounds of the .405, 
but when it comes to actual killing qualities, we 
believe that the .405 has the better of the .30 
Newton. We would not consider either of these 
rifles as powerful enough for the larger animals 
of Africa, especially the lion and elephant or 
rhinocerous. The muzzle velocity of the Newton 
is 3,000 foot-seconds, and of the .405 is 2,250 
foot-seconds. Personally we would consider the 
.388 Colt military model as superior to the Luger. 
The Colt .45 automatic is more powerful than 
the old .45 Colt, but the Colt Company makes 
a revolver to handle the .45 automatic cartridge. 
The Savage Arms Corporation no longer makes 
the model 1912 .22 automatic rifle. We think 
that the .22 automatic Colt is the most accurate 
.22 automatic pistol made.—Editor. 


As we aré going to spend a few weeks in the 
mountains, and will not have rifles, we would 
like to carry revolvers or automatics in case we 
come in contact with bears. We were thinking 
of taking a Colt .45 automatic (Army Model) 
or Colt revolver .38 with a 6-inch barrel, or is 
there —s else which you think would be 
more suited for that purpose?—Charles Blaker 
Johnson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Answer.—The .45 Colt automatic would be all 
right to take on such a trip, but as all auto- 
matics are liable to jam, it might hang up when 
you wanted it most. We would prefer the .38 
Colt revolver for this very reason, but if you 
would be obliged to buy a new revolver or auto- 
matic pistol, why not get the revolver to shoot 
the .38-40, as this cartridge is the most powerful 
one made to shoot in a revolver.—Editor. 


Will you please answer the following questions 
for me thru the columns of Outdoor Life, or 
otherwise: Does W. J. Jeffery & Co. of Lon- 
don make the following guns: Jeffery’s new 
model Mannlicher-Schoenauer rifle, also the .333- 
280 Mauser action rifle, model 1912? How is it 
there are two or three different kinds of Mauser 
rifles, some from W. J. Jeffery and some they 
claim to be the original German Mauser? How 
is it that some of the Mannlicher-Schoenauer 
rifles have the stock run the full length of the 
barrel, and the W. J. Jeffery’s model doesn’t? 
What is the price of. the above rifles? Would 
you recommend them as being O.K.? Where 
can I get a new Springfield rifle? Who makes 
sporting stocks for them? Who sells the West- 
ern Lubaloy .30-’06 ammunition for the Spring- 
field rifle? Also the afore-mentioned rifles? 
Which of the two models of Mannlicher-Schoen- 
auer rifles above-mentioned would you advise? 
What do you think of the new Remington 20- 
gauge shotgun?—Irving Nichols, Murray, Utah. 

Answer.—According to the latest catalog that 
we have, W. J. Jeffery & Co. make both rifles 
that you mention. There is but one kind of 
Mauser rifle, but anyone can make that rifle, or 
rifles of that type. Our own Springfield is a 
Mauser, or has a Mauser action. Again, in re- 
gard to the stock of the Mannlicher-Schoenauer 
rifles, it all depends on who makes the rifle 
whether it has a long stock or not. The action 
determines the type, but each firm making the 
action may decide on a different type of stock. 
We believe that the Mannlicher:Schoenauer rifles 
cost about $65 in New York. We don’t know 
what the other makes cost. They are very good 
rifles, and we will recommend them for any 
game in this country. To get a Springfield 
rifle, you must join the N. R. A. and then buy 
thru the Director of Civilian Marksmanship. 
The cost is $34.40. We believe that you could 
get a sporting stock from the Sportsmen’s 
Service Station, Tenafly, N. J., or from L. E. 
Wilson, Peshastin, Wash.; also from any other 
gunsmith advertising in Outdoor Life. You 
ought to be able to get the Western Cartridge 
pee .30-'06 cartridges using bullets with 
Lubaloy jackets, from your local dealers, but if 
he will not keep a supply, you can write to the 
Western Cartridge Company, Alton, IIl., and 
they will be glad to send what you want. You 
can get the Mannlicher-Schoenauer from William 
Krippner, 17 W. 42nd street, New York, and 
Jeffery’s rifles thru the Abercrombie & Fitch Co., 
45th street and Madison avenue, New York.— 
Editor. 












CIMINO 


Outdoor 
- Appetites 


are quickly satisfied if your 
outing equipment includes an 


AMERICAN 


KAMPKOOK 


THE IDEAL CAMP STOVE 

It is the most convenient and de- 
pendable stove for motor tourists 
and campers. Burns the same 
grade of gasoline you use in your 
car without smoke, soot or odor. Quickly 
set up, easy tolight, wind proof, safe any- 
where. Used by more than a quarter mil- 
lion tourists and campers. 
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most popular 
model Size 
fc Ide d 3 I 3 x 
9x 15 inches 
Weight 8 Ibs 
Price in the U. S. $7.50. Also made with 
brass case at $9.50; large size two burner 
$8.50, three burner size $12.00. 
IT’S ALL INSIDE. 
All Kampkooks fold up like a miniature 





suit case when not in use with al! parts 
including tank securely packed i inside th 
case. 





American Gas 
Machine Co. 


830 Clark St. 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


Write fot the Kamp- 
kook folder whitch also 
describes Kampkook 
Kitchenettes, Kamp- 
ovens and Kamp- 
kook folding fry 
pans. 
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For 
Fly Fishing 


Try this little 
Double IpaHo-- 
indy. 





For 

Casting 

Hook it behing 
sinker and watch 
it CATCH FISH. 


For 
Trolling 


pee with Oy live 
bait. or pork rind. 


HILDEBRANDT 


Many shapes, siz- 
es and co 


t's a 


Just one of m 
ors. a 


Also excellent for 
casting. 














N°A IDAHO 
NO a 


SPINNERS 


These baits should be in every an 
Write for free 1922 catalog showi ing Spinners 
and Flies for all kinds of game fish. 


THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 
205 High St., Logansport, Ind. 





40% 
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Write for 
Our Free 
Book! 


| Learn at Home by Mail to 


Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Be a taxidermist. Learn the wonder- 
ful art that enables you to mount and pre- 


serve as in life, all kinds of birds, animals, 
game-heads, fishes, reptiles, etc. Also how to 
tan all kinds of furs and grins and make 
splendid rugs and robes. Easily Learned 
at Home! We can teach you easily and 
quickly by mail. Full course of 40 lessons, 


covering every branch of taxidermy. Success 
guaranteed or no fee. Old reliable school. 
Latest methods. Over fifty-five thousand 
graduates. 





Nature Lovers 
and Sportsmen 
Should Know 
\ Taxidermy 


A new, splendid art, 
extremely interesting and 
fascinating. Men, women 
and boys become enthusi- 
Vastic over it. Send today 
for free finely illustrated 
book, and see for yourself 
what taxidermy really is. 
We teach you at home by 
mai, during your spare 
time. You learn quickly. 
You soon know Taxidermy 
and learn to mount your 
splendid trophies. You can 
decorate your home, den 
or office with the very fin- 
est ofart. You can make 
wonderful profits from 
your spare time. You will 
: hugely enjoy every mo- 
J. W. ELWOOD—Expert Ment you give to the art 
Taxidermist and Pres. of Of taxidermy. Thous- 
N.W.Schoolof Taxidermy ands and thousands of 
students have learned and are delighted. 
One says: 


**Have monnted fer*y ofrds, thres deer heads, four squir* 
rels, and sixteen robe Have had the finest of success: 
Would not take a th .ueand dollars for my knowledge of 
taxidermy.’’—E. V. Jaroch, 
























Beautiful book 

showing dozens oi 

Photos of Mounted 

Specimens and also 

the Taxidermy Magazine—both Free for a 

short time. Mail coupon or a postal today. 

Don’t delay, but act now before the free 
books are exhausted. 

You can earn 

F: | e oney ° big money from 

axidermy in 

your spare time, or go into it as e ‘prof -ssion and 

make from 32,000 to $5,000 per year. Big demand and 

few taxidermists. This is something new, something 

worth your while. Write Todeav for full ‘particulars 

and the two free books. Merely mail coupon or a let- 

ter or postal—but doit today. You will be delighted 

with the free —— 


Nerthwestern School of Faxidermy 


64P Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 
Lhe Only School of Taxidermy in the World) 








=="'Free Book Coupon =====: 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
64PElwood Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 
Without obligation on my part send me 
—- of your FREE TAXIDERMY 

BOOK AND THE TAXIDERMY MAG- 
AZ:NE, and full particulars about your 
course of lessons on taxidermy. 
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Foxes and Fox Trapping 


Not only hunters and trappers are inter- 

ested in foxes, from the fur standpoint, 
but thousands of others who are either rais- 
ing or contemplating doing so. Most fox 
ranches are located in the Eastern Canadian 
provinces, yet during the past few years a 
good many are engaging in the business in 
the New England states, Michigan, Wiscon- 
and Minnesota. There are also a few 


sin 
fox ranches in Colorado, Idaho, Washington 
and perhaps other states. Total number of 


ranches in the United States is about 100 
and value of foxes about $500,000. In Can- 
ada there are upwards of 400 ranches. with 
foxes valued at more than $3,000,000. 

There are seven varieties of foxes as fol- 
lows: Black or silver, white, blue, cross, red, 
gray and kit. Black or silver are the most 
valuable ranging up to, say, $1,000, while 
the blue reach $100 or more, white and cross 
hardly so much, with good section red about 
$10, and grey $1.50. 

The various members of the fox family 
are found in almost all parts of the world, 
but are most plentiful in the northern hemi- 
sphere—or North America, Europe and Asia. 
An average yearly catch in North America 
of the various species is approximately: 
Red, 150.000; gray, 40,000; white, 15,000; 
cross, 5,000; blue, 2,000; silver, 500; kit, 
3,000. There are now more silver fox skins 
“ranch raised” sold than on the “wild” or 
trapper catch. 

The silver or black fox (different names 
for same specie) is the most beautiful and 
valuable of all the foxes and is found in the 
high, northern latitudes of both continents. 
In this country it is found as far south as 
the states bordering on Canada, but not 
numerous anywhere, by any means. Best 
specimens at recent sales sold at better than 
$1,000, but the average is much less—per- 
haps between $200 and $300. 

The black or silver and cross foxes are 
supposed to be only color varieties of the 
red, but why this is, and only in the north, 
mystery. Wherever the silver fox is 
the cross is also found, and they also 
The cross is 


is a 
found, 
range somewhat farther south. 
more plentiful than the silver. 

The red fox is the most common and is 
also distributed over a larger territory than 
the other varieties. They range from the 
northern timber line to Tennessee and Ar- 
kansas and occasionally farther south. They 
are probably most plentiful in the North- 
eastern states, yet found in fair numbers in 
parts of Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and the Northwest. 

The gray fox is one of the least valuable, 
being most abundant in the states bordering 
on the Gulf of Mexico, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, the Carolinas, California, etc. In 
some places they have supplanted the red 
species, while in other places the grays have 
disappeared and the reds have taken their 
place. The gray is not as shrewd as the red 
and is easier trapped. The two species, 
when occupying same locality, do not get 
along very well together. 

The mating season comes in February, and 
the young are born mostly in April. There 
are from about four to nine in a litter. 


Foxes den in sand hills or other dry earth 
when possible. They are also fond of dens 
under rocks. Other than during the breed- 
ing season foxes spend but little time in 
dens, but lie during the day in some clump 
of brush or weeds, or on top of a stump or 
log. Where there is little timber and much 
cultivated land they sometimes curl up for 
the day in wheat stubble fields. The gray 
is more apt to keep to thickets and brush 
than the red. The kit, while gray color, is 
a different specie than the gray, and is often 
found in the open. 

Foxes are not strictly carnivorous animals. 
When food is scarce they often feed on 
apples and other fruits, altho their regular 
food is flesh. They are fond of partridge, 
rabbits, mice, skunk, muskrat, fish, eggs, 
poultry, etc. Foxes, when food is hard to 
get, will eat carrion of most any kind. 

Fox pelts are at their best during Decem- 
ber and January, but, of course, good con- 
dition earlier and later in the season. In the 
high mountain regions and northern locali- 
ties they become prime sooner and remain 
in that condition longer than in southern sec- 
tions and the lowlands. When a fox is going 
out of “prime” it takes on a rubbed and 
woolly appearance, even tho the pelt side 
shows no indication of unprimeness. 

Now, something as to trapping, and while 
the methods are really those largely used in 
taking the red, they will prove equally as 
effective for catching cross and silver. The 
gray is not such a wide traveled animal; 
also visits dens more than the red and cross. 

The experienced fox trapper knows that 
skunk “scent” is an aid in catching red fox. 
He further knows that during much of the 
trapping season a fox enters but few dens. 
When the night search for food is over they 
are apt to curl up in some thicket, weed or 
wheat stubble field. A den set therefore is 
not of much usé. 

Foxes are great travelers, and it seems 
that when one scents the “scent” of a skunk 
it attracts. Trappers, where there are skunk 
and fox both, consider a skunk caught in 
January or February a splendid place to 
catch fox. The trap should be set at en- 
trance to den where skunk was caught—not 
within the den. Another good set is to use 
skunk “scent” and set trap a rod or two 
away from den. Still another method is to 
bait with rabbit, or other flesh or fowl, that 
fox are fond of, setting near den where a 
skunk has been caught recently. All traps 
set for fox should be carefully covered. 

As already mentioned, but few fox are 
caught at den sets, so look for their tracks 
in stock trails, foot paths, old roads in the 
woods, openings under fences, etc. Before 
starting to set out fox traps all should be 
cleaned by boiling or washing. Make set at 
narrow place in trail and dig out a nest for 
the trap. Make this nest of a shape so that 
when trap is set the jaws will lie lengthwise 
of the trail—not across. Line this nest with 
dry leaves or grass. Fill in around the out- 
side of the jaws with dry dirt and cover the 
spring or springs. Now lay a piece of clean 
paper over the trap and cover with about 
one-fourth inch of dirt, making it look like 
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For Coats, Robes, Sets, 
Rugs, Caps, Gloves, Etc. 


sister or sweetheart 
would appreciate a handsome set of furs or 
coat made from furs you trap. Your per- 
sonal pride in these garments will only be 
offset by the greater pride of the one who 


Your mother, wife, 


receives them. In addition you get better 
furs than you can buy ready made and 
also save 30 to 50 per cent. Send your 
furs to “The Old Reliable Fur House” and 
get guaranteed first-class workmanship. 


Send for FREE Catalog 


which gives latest style suggestions and 
complete information about tanning and 
manufacturing your raw furs into gare 
ments, rugs, taxidermy work, etc. 


Write for your copy today 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 


Established 1864 


28 So. First St. MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


Send Us Your Skins 
¥, S 


Money 


E'!] tan them right, wihons 

using destructive acids and 

make them into fur caps, 
gloves, muffs, fur sets and other 
garments for you at bed-rockprices 
Our expert tanners and furriers pro- 
duce work of highest quality that is 
bound to please you. Thirty years’ 
successful experience tanning forcus- 
tomers throughout the United States 
and Canada. guar 


Write today for Free Book of Style Sugges- 
tions, which also contains full instructions on 
preparing skins and hides for tanning. 


John Figved Robe & Tanning Co. 


1563 Forest Home Ave., 
Milwaukee, 
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We guarantee 
A-1 Work in 


TAXIDERMY 
FURS 


M. R. MOHR & CO, 
EXPERT 
TAXIDERMISTS and FURRIERS 


321 Sprague Ave., Spokane, Wash, 
Write for catalog. 





Ni A RS ts perma eas > 
Farmers, Trappers, Attention! 
LET US TAN YOUR HIDES AND FURS into useful articles, 
such as robes, coats, rugs, mittens, caps, fur sets 
or any kind of leather. 
If you prefer selling, send your furs to us for 
full market value. Write Today for FREE fur 
price list, tanning price list and shipping tags. 
THE BISMARK HIDE & FUR CO. 
Bismark, N.D. 











Have You A Camera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how to 
make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 468 Camera House, Boston, 17, Mass. 

















the other parts of the trail as much as pos- 
sible. The chain and drag or other fastening 
must be covered and concealed also. 

Where the ground freezes but little it is 
not necessary to line nest with grass or 
leaves before setting, as the object of this 
is to keep the jaws from freezing to the 
ground. 

There are certain hills, ridges and cross- 
ings that fox use year after year. If using 
cattle, sheep or other stock trails, then try 
some scent set a rod or two from the trail. 
Just how valuable scent is will, no doubt, 
continue to be a subject for discussion, yet 
many professional trappers are using it, and 
with success. 

Trappers who wish to prepare their own 
fox scent can easily do so, and many use the 
following: Chop up fine the carcass of a 
skunk or muskrat, put in a half gallon glass 
jar and seal until it forms a liquid. The 
glass jar should be about two-thirds full. 
Set in sun or where it is moderately warm 
for several days. Before using add the scent 
of one skunk, one ounce oil of amber and 
enough animal oil to fill the jar.. This is a 
“loud”-smelling mixture. 

Where there are prairie wolves, a trap as 
large as No. 2 Newhouse should be used, 
for while methods are for fox, yet some 
wolves are taken in these sets. If there are 
no wolves around, then No. 144 Newhouse, 
Victor No. 2, Nos. 2 or 3 Jump, No. 2 Tri- 


umph and others of same holding strength | 
can be used. A trap fastened to a clog has | 


more holding power than when staked. 
Ohio. A. R. Harpine. 


Profit in Mink Trapping 


Among the more common and plentiful 


types of fur-bearing animals, the mink is the | 


most valuable. 
a body about a foot long, 
handsome sum. 


Being wily and cunning, and quick to de- 


tect the scent of a human trail, he must be 
hunted cautiously; but once his habits and 
instincts are well known, there is no great 
difficulty in outwitting and capturing him. 

Gloves should be worn when traps and bait 
are set, in order to avoid leaving any human 
odor; and it is advisable also to wear rubber 
boots and to stand in water while setting 
the traps, where this is possible. 

The haunts of the mink are along stream 
banks. Here he travels up and down, search- 
ing for fish, crabs and frogs, and investi- 
gating with lively curiosity all holes and 
nooks along the edge of the water. 

Old trappers use various ways of catching 
the mink, but here is one that proves quite 
successful. Early in the fall, before the 
trapping season begins, dig holes from the 
water edge upward in the stream bank about 
two feet deep. By the time you are ready 
to trap, the mink will be familiar with these 
holes, and will not be suspicious. 

Set your trap at the entrance of this hole 
about an inch under water. Use a No. 1 or 
No. 1% trap, and be sure to cover it with 
mud, dead leaves or moss. Put your bait in 
the hole. This may consist of fish, rabbit 
or fowl. The animal will be forced to pass 
over the trap in order to get to the bait. 

Another method is to pick out a steep 
bank where you can hang the bait about a 
foot and a half above the trap, in such a 
manner that the mink will have a step on 
the trap to reach the bait. 

Mink are prime from the latter part of 
November to the first of February in the 
northern climate, and in December and 
January in the sections farther south. 

A tourist reports seeing the following po- 
lice regulation posted up in Ireland: 

“Until further notice every vehicle must 
carry a light when darkness begins. Dark- 
ness begins when the lights are lit.” 


Tho he is a tiny animal, with | 
his pelt brings a 





SEND YOUR 
FURS TO US 


From the worthless looking green hide 
to the finest, soft tanned furred leather, 
mothproof, at first 
costs, factory price, 
made up into ladies’ 
beautiful furs, coats, 
robes, rugs and 
mittens. 


We can make your 
furs up into any 
style from any style 


book. 


Write today for our 
circulars on any kind 
of furs that you 
have. 


W.W. WEAVER 


Established 1891 


CUSTOM FUR 
TANNING and 
MANUFACTURING 


READING, MICH. 


TRAPPERS 
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Ship me your next lot of furs. I guarantee 
to please you. Honest grading and quick 


returns. I charge you no commission on 
your furs. My aim is a square deal to 
everybody. Write for reliable prices and 


shipping tags. 
MELVIN WOODRUFF 
RAW FURS 


DUNKIRK, 


References, 


YO 


OHIO. 


Woodruff National Bank, 





Dunkirk, Ohio. 

















GET FULL VALUE FOR 


UR FUR 


WHILE PRICES ARE DOWN have 
them tanned and made up into rugs, 
robes, coats, scarfs, muffs and other 
useful things for the home or family. 
Prices always reasonable. Furs and 
skins accepted in payment for work 
Write for free price list to 
HARRY AMANN 
FURRIER TANNER TAXIDERMIST 


935 14th St. Denver, Colo. 


Established in 1910 
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| 
BEAUTIFUL FURS 
Highest class long wearing Coats, 
Scarfs, Mluffs or what you wish 
made from 7aw furs of your own 
catch at we nderful savings. Write 
for latest /7¢¢ ¢catal s to og = 
inform: ato non < 
saving plan. ARTHUR "FELBER FUR CO. 
Established 14 Years Dept. E, 75 N. Dearbere St.,CHICAG®, ILL. 
not spend Spring, Summer anig 


| WHY Fall gathering butterflies 


I buy hundreds of kinds for coilections 
worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor " 
| with my instructions, pictures, price list. Get 


















posted now. Send One. (NOT STAMPS) for ms 
| Illustrated Prospectus. MR. SINCLAIR, Deal- 
er in Insects. ept. 22, Ocean Park, Calif 
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Winter Sports * ‘i 


INTER motorcycling! Another 
thnill for you “red-bloods’” who 
love vigorous sports in the open—bhunt- 
ing, ice fishing,’ skiing, toboganning, ice 
boating. 
While others shiver (walking home or waiting for 
a trolley) your Harley-Davidson whisks you and 
your pal comfortably and economically to and from 
your sport—-if necessary, over roads and paths im- 
passable to an automobile. 
Anyone can afford a Harley-Davidson. Its up- 
keep averages only a dollar for fifty miles—gaso- 
hne, oil and tires. 
Ask your Harley-Davidson dealer 
for free demonstration of the new 
models —also for the new reduced 
prices (25% lower.) Or write to us 
for illustrated literature. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








Harley-Davidson 


“Worlds Champion Motorcycle 
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| Indestructible Gun Cases, 

| “Quick Draw’ Holsters, 

| Cartridge Belts and 
“Cun Bug’s ” 


Leather accessories now ready 


Enclose stamp for descriptive 
circular and prices. 




















CAPT. A. H. HARDY 
2345 Elm St., DENVER, COLO. 























NORTHLAND SKIS 


always bear the Northland 
trade-mark. If yourdealer 
hasn't them, we will ship 
express prepaid, 
NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
World's Largest Ski Manufacturers 
8 Merriam Park, ST.PAUL, 
MINN. 








Skiing booklet free 











Just write: ‘“‘I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at an vy time of any infractions of the game 
i 


laws of any state. 


Such information will always be imme 


ately communicated to the game de- 


partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after which 
it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game department’s 


duties in the premises. 
ment channels, I 
the department by the informant. 


It is not our intention to divert such information from the game depart- 
but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to 








An Old-Timer Writes of 
Lion Screams 


Do mountain lions scream or not? Seems 
to be an open question, in spite of all that 
we have had in the way of published letters 
from experienced men to prove that they do. 
It seems to me that where two reliable men 
testify on this point, and one of them says 
that he has never heard a lion scream, and 
the other that he has, we may grant that 
both tell the truth, and that the lion does 
scream. 

kor my part I can witness that mountain 
lions squall, in a loud voice, and that their 
squalls are not pleasant sounds, but the 
screaming part of the proposition depends 
on what is a scream. 

One writer says that his kind of lion 
screams is like a woman being strangled, 
and the general verdict has it that a lion 
screams like a woman. Now, the question 
is, what does it sound like to strangle a 
woman? And, again, what do you do to a 
woman to make her scream? 

I confess that I have never heard these 
sounds, and that the nearest to them that I 
ever heard sounded like a mixture of squeals 
and cuss words, and not a bit like lion 
squalls. 

Without going into details I will say that 
[ know positively that mountain lions utter 
loud squalls at times when something dis- 
turbs them without really frightening them, 
and that I have heard them squall like a hurt 
cat when struck by a bullet. 

I have heard lions give voice to the differ- 
ent sounds that cats make when discussing 
domestic matters, and have heard them cluck 
or grunt with excitement when watching 
prey, just as I have heard cats cluck under 
the same conditions. 


I never heard lions signal to each other, 
as wolves do, and doubt if they ever do this, 
because they do not pair and are not gre- 
garious, and not even sociable except when 
breeding. 

I never heard a lion squall during any 
part of a chase and capture with dogs, but 
all of the wolf tribe are mute under like 
circumstances, and it is my experience that 
under ordinary conditions a hunter might 
spend years in the lion country and kill a 
large number of lions with dogs without 
hearing one give voice. Most of my experi- 
ence in hearing lions has been while on 
back-packing trips into mountain canyons 
after bears in early spring, at times when 
snow forced the lions to keep to the canyons 
for game and bare ground, and in places 
where lions were seldom disturbed by man. 

I have spent months at a time, even years 
at a time, without hearing a lion, in country 
where there were so many of them that there 
could hardly be a night that lions did not 
come within hearing distance of me. One 
came into a brush shack where I| was sleep- 
ing and made tracks at the foot of my bed, 
and went out again so quietly that | knew 
nothing of it until I saw the tracks in the 
snow the next morning. Another one came 
and took half a deer that was hanging in 
the tree I was sleeping under, and did it so 
quietly that the first I knew about it was 
when I went to cut meat for breakfast. One 
of two that I shot when they woke me up in 
the night rolled over a bank with a broken 
back and lodged in a place where he could 
not get loose, and from the time the bullet 
struck him until he died he squalled and 
moaned. 

These two disturbed me in some way so 
that I woke up startled, but I don’t think 
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WHEN 
There is no animal more beautiful in 
Whether he is seen perched on a limb, 
above, with the dogs tantalizing him, 
him, no artist paint him, 
perfectly fluffed by the cold, 
was sent us by the Montana guide, J. W. 
a Montana lion hunter. 


he presents a picture to be admired. 
no taxidermist portray him exactly as he looks in the open—his coat so 
his eyes and features glistening with virility. 
Warner. 
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wild state than the cougar, or mountain lion. 


No camera can picture 


The above photograph 


The photograph was taken by M. H. Bakker, 
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that they made any loud sound until struck 
by the bullets. 

In 1888, I think it was, I helped to open 
what afterwards became known as the Raw- 
lins coal mine, north of Delta, Colo., and 
the road that we built from camp to the 
mine was along a lion trail that followed the 
top of the cliffs. During the winter lions 
came along this trail nearly every night, and 
in going one way they would follow the road 
to the mine, and in going the other way 
follow it nearly to camp. I was on night 
shift a good share of the time, and on two 
different occasions saw lions turn out of the 
road ahead of me, and often came out of the 
mine in the morning and found fresh lion 
tracks at the mouth of tunnel; yet I don’t 
remember of ever hearing a lion squall in 
that place. I afterwards killed several lions 
there, and the last time I was to the place 
a lion killed a stray sheep one night and 
dragged it 200 yards to get to where I was 
sleeping in the open. I took a shot at his 
head while he was on a bank above me, so 
that I could skylight him, but shot low and 
hit the edge of the bank. He did not come 
back to get the sheep, and if he ever did 
any squalling about it, I did not hear him. 

I used two methods in killing lions: One 
was to take a back pack and follow a lion 
track until [ found a kill, then set a trap at 
the kill, and go some distance away and 
stay over night. If I did not have the lion 
the next morning I took the track again and 
put a trap at the next kill he made. 

The other method was to take dogs in- 
stead of traps, and camp on the lion’s trail 
until I got him. I read in the Denver Ex- 
press that the report of the Biological Survey 
says that the work of United States hunters 
in Colorado during the past year will mean 
a saving to the state of $5,000,000 in the 
next ten years. By following the same line 
of reasoning and figuring I have saved the 
state several billion dollars in the last forty 
years, to say nothing of what it will come 
to in the future, and I hereby make a “kick” 
against whoever it is that has got my share 
of that money. 


Colo. A. C. RoweELt. 


New Mexico—Her Open Seasons 
and Bag Limits 


New Mexico not only can boast of the 
greatest state game association in the United 
States, but the game is much more plentiful 
in that state tharf most people are aware of. 

Bag limits there are: One deer during 
season, and three turkeys; quail, 20 in pos- 
session in one day; ducks, 20; geese and 
brant, 8; rails, coots and gallinules, in- 
cluded, in duck season, 25 aggregate of all 
kinds; plover, 15; doves, 25. 

License fees are: Non-resident, big game, 
bird and fish, $35.25; non-resident, big game 
and bird, $30.25; non-resident, big game, 
$25.25; non-resident, bird, $10.25; non- 
resident, fish, $5; resident, big game, bird 
and fish, $2.50; resident, big game and bird, 
$2.25; resident, big game, $1.50; resident, 
bird and fish, $2.25; resident, bird, $1.25; 
resident, fish, $1. Non-resident hunters may 
ship up to the bag limit of game or fish, 
either in or out of the state if coupon or 
permit is attached to the shipment. 





Preliminaries to a Mexican Hunt 


We lately received inquiries from readers 
regarding present requirements of Americans 
before entering Mexico on hunting trips, 
which we referred to a sportsman resident 
of Mexico, also a valued contributor to Out- 
door Life, A. D. Temple. He wrote a gen- 
eral reply, which is of value to anyone enter- 
ing that country, so we publish it in full: 

“First—Send to the Department of State, 
Washington, D. C., requesting a special per- 
mit to take firearms and ammunition into 
Mexico for hunting purposes, giving the 
number of weapons, kind and the amount of 
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By a recent purchaser: 


“As for the glasses 
they are wonderful and 
far beyond my expecta- 
tions, and if I ever stand 
in need of another pair 
you may rest assured 
they will be WeissAlpine 
Binoculars.” 


Latest catalog of field glasses and 
telescopes mailed upon request. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician: 
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Write for free booklet telling how 
you can examine each g 
before purchasing. 


DENVER, COLORADO ; 





WW CAAVUFACTURER OF ALPINE BINOCULARS mW 














RUSSELLS| 
“NEVER LEAK"} 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 


Made to meas- 


leathers, 


Ifyour dealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
602 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 














It’s no longer 
necessary to 
burden one’s 
self with weight 
or to sleep in 
discomfort’ 


THE KENWOOD 
SLEEPING BAG 


A Tent and Bed in One 


Light, compact, yet warm and comfortable. 
Inner bags of soft, fleecy wool in a cover of 
waterproof canvas. 15% pounds carrying 
weight keeps one comfortable out-of-doors 
in winter weather. No buttons, buckles, 
snaps or lacings. Easily washed and 
will last indefinitely. 


At your dealer's or full 
description on request. 


KENWOOD MILLS 
Department D., Albany, N. Y. 
Kenwood Mills, Ltd., Arnprior, Can. 

















IMPROVE YOUR SCORE 


THE KERR ADJUSTABLE GUN-SLING 
iS AN AID TO ACCURACY 


WEBBING OR LEATHER FOR ALL RIFLES 
ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE US 


ADJUSTABLE STRAP CO. 


611 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 











Kinney’s “OLD HICKORY” RODS 


‘“‘Blackhawk Special’, at $5.00, is 
THE 1922 Casting Rod sensation. 
One piece only, 3 to 4% foot lengths, a classy, 
snappy, and powerfulcaster. Hand made, and 
guaranteed against ‘fish breakage."’ $5.00 each. 
(Sea rods $25.00, and up.) ““ROD DOPE” FREE 


HERBERT A. KINNEY, BANGOR, MICHIGAN 
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KING“MODERN” SIGHTS 





Protected Ivory Bead, Price $1.00 
A new Ivory Bead with a braced blade 
and matted guard in front of the bead. 
Twice the length and twice the strength of 
ordinary beads. 





Spark Point Gold Bead, Price $1.50 
“The Gold Bead with a Steel Center” 
The strongest, best sighting Gold Bead un- 
der ALL CONDITIONS of light weather 

and background ever produced. 





Flat-Top, Folded 


Semi-Buckhorn, 
U 


Price $1.50 
EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE 
REVERSIBLE DISC FOLDING LEAF 
SIGHT. F our sighting notches, two “U” 
and two ‘ shaped, with White Diamond 


on one sit - showing plainly early and late 
when all other sights are useless. 


abet ieee. 


SCREW-DRIVER POINT > 





Full Buckhorn, Semi-Buckhorn or Flat 
Top, $1.50 
EIGHT COMBINATION 


REVERSIBLE 


DISC, DOUBLE ELEVATOR, with 

screwdriver point. Absolutely the best 

model open sight ever produced. Made for 

all rifles and carbines. 

Catalog ‘‘0’’ showing over 100 models of KING a ts 
and ‘*‘ Modern Sights for Modern Arms’? FRE 


D.W.KING, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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dt for Fiohing —— 
At Your Fireside 


Now is the best time to look over your fish- 
ing tackle. Bring out your tackle on a cold 
winter's night and go over it leisurely and care- 
fully and determine what's fit and what isn’t 
and what new equipment you want. 


Make your selections at a season when the 
tackle counter is not so crowded. When the 
fishing season arrives you'll be glad you're all 
prepared. 


To the winter angler in the South ds Ab- 
bey & Imbrie specialties for this fishing are now 
of particular interest. 


Ask for Abbey & Imbrie quality 


tackle at your dealer’s 


Abbey & Imbrie 


Division of 
Baker, Murray & Imbrie 


97 Chambers St., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1820 
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You will find much of interest in 
the advertising pages of this issue. 





ammunition for each, and other details of 
proposed trip. It may take ten days to ar- 
range this. 

“Second—Buy your ticket to the border 
town that has been selected as the point of 
entry. On arrival, go to the Mexican consul 
and pay him $10 for viseing a document that 
permits you to travel freely in Mexico out- 
side of the forty-mile limit. There is a less 
charge to those who merely wish to cross 
the border, but do not intend to go farther 
in than forty miles. 

“Third—Once across the line and fairly in 
Mexico, present yourself before the military 
commander of the district at his headquar- 
ters and request a safe conduct from him, 
giving permission to carry firearms anywhere 
in his jurisdiction. This is a written and 
stamped document that is indispensable un- 
der present conditions. 

“Fourth—Be informed before starting out 
as to local rules in regard to foreigners 
being permitted to hunt and fish in that 
region. In Piedras Negras, Coahuila, at 
present there is an embargo on hunting, and 
fishermen are required to pay $5 Mexican 
currency for a license to fish, with no shoot- 
ing privilege. 

“With the kaleidoscopic changes in laws 
and law makers here, these latter rules may 
be moderated before this is in print.” 


Rail Bird Shooting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I had the pleasure 
on September 15th of being one of a party 
of four who climbed into an automobile at 
Norwich, Conn., and motored across country, 
twenty miles, to Hadlyne Cove, which flows 
into the Connecticut River, to shoot rail 
birds. We had already phoned the night 
before to Mr. Roselle to arrange for boats 
and men to push and to get information 
about the tides, and incidentally to ascertain 
if the birds were there. We were assured 
that the tide was coming good, and with the 
greatest quantity of birds in years that it 
would be no trouble to get the legal limit 
(twenty-five birds). 


It was with high spirits that we started 
off. We tried to get fifty shells each, but 
the town had only 150 shells loaded with 
No. 10 shot, and we burned them all in an 
hour and a half, and the birds were still 
rising at nearly every boat length thru the 
grass. At times the firing was so rapid that 
our guns would get hot. One of the party 
was shooting an automatic; at one time he 
had four birds down. This is bad form, 
because it is impossible to find them all 
when so many are shot before they are picked 
up. The writer prefers a double-barrel ham- 
merless 12 or 16-gauge, 26-inch cylinder. 

One of our party, who shot fifty shells, got 
his limit, with a total for the party of sixty- 
four birds. 

While the rail flies slow, he is not as easy 
a mark as he looks. He is small of body, 
but with wide-spreading wings, long neck 
and long trailing legs. He looks large. He 
springs out of the grass suddenly and sails 
thru the tops of the wild rice a few rods and 
drops suddenly into the grass again, all of 
which, combined with the birds you cannot 
find, pulls down the score of many a ae 
shot. 

I might explain that early in the season 
when the grass is thick, unless you kill your 
bird stone dead, it is dollars to doughnuts 
that you never will pick him up, because he 
will dive under the water and hold onto the 
grass until devoured by muskrats—or, like a 
duck, he may dive and swim away under the 
water. In either case, you don’t get him. 

Sixty years ago it was seldom that anyone 
bothered to shoot rail birds in these marshes, 
altho they were there in countless thousands. 
They were considered too small for the am- 
munition expended. 

It was forty-five or fifty years ago that 
wealthy New York sportsmen began to come 


up the Connecticut River in their steam 
yachts and lay off for one and two weeks at 
a time to shoot rail birds. There was no 
limit then, and to kill 100 or 200 a day was 
no unusual thing for a man with a breech- 
loading gun, and the native with his muzzle- 
loading would get as many as his ability to 
load and fire would permit. At that time 
there was no closed season on rail. 

I think the federal game laws for migra- 
tory birds may have helped the rail birds. 
If so, it should help woodcock as well. In 
any event, it is up to each locality to care 
for its pheasants, grouse and quail. Food 
and shelter, with a limited bag and perhaps 
now and then a completely closed season on 
some one variety of game birds, will do 
much. 

I might add that the writer has been over 
to the Connecticut River Coves at Hadlyne 
once since the above was written, hunting 
woodcock and partridge with the man that 
pushed the boat for me, and he said the rail 
shooting was still good, so I did not test it 
out. I was staying at a farm about three 
miles back from the river, and the flight of 
ducks over the farm to the river this year 
surpassed anything that I ever experienced 
in that country. Inside of an hour one even- 
ing ten or twelve flocks passed over toward 
the river, which leads, of course, to Long 
Island Sound. Ten years ago you would not 
see one flock in a week. This is another 
evidence of the value of protection to migra- 
tory birds. Woodcock shooting in the same 
territory shows a decided improvement. 
Grouse appears to be holding their own. 
Quail have not yet recovered from the severe 
winter of 1919 and 1920. 


New York. F. B. WARNER. 





Hunting Eccentricities 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the good old days 
when I could “put the little ole hop on my 
fast ball,” I was fishing a mountain stream, 
when a bald eagle sailed down the canyon. 
I dropped my tackle, picked up a stone and 
heaved in the general direction of where I 
thought the eagle was going. The stone 
struck the eagle behind the bald spot and 
knocked it into the creek, where it drowned. 


Hunting rabbits along a little waterway 
with a .22 short single shot rifle, I disturbed 
a spike buck who jumped up and ran a few 
yards, then stopped to look at me, probably 
not more than thirty yards*away. I fired at 
his head and hit him fairly between the 
eyes, killing him as cleanly as tho done with 
a French “75.” 

N. B.—I do NOT recommend the .22 short 
as a deer gun. 


Hunting with a companion, he dismounted 
and went into a canyon to look for what he 
thought was a deer. Soon he fired at it, the 
bullet striking a horn, glancing and killing 
his horse some 400 yards to one side. 


A tenderfoot came to the ranch where I 
was vainly hunting for deer, inquiring where 
all the deer were. He was directed to a 
canyon a few hundred yards from the ranch 
house. A little later he was observed mak- 
ing preparations to go home, and was asked 
what luck. He answered, “I killed two and 
didn’t look for any more.” Within a half 
mile of the ranch house he had killed two 
bucks, when all the men on the ranch had 
been vainly searching for days for even a 
sight of one. 





Heard of “buck ague?” How about bear 
ague? First grizzly I ever saw sure gave 
me a fit of some kind. Had a .45-90 across 
my knee when the whole hillside across the 
canyon began to move down stream. As 
soon as my astonished eyes could gather 
their shattered powers I made out it was a 
large silver-tip, willing to let me go my way 
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and go his. Looked at the bear, the gun and 
the intervening distance, and, like Barkis, 


” 


“was willin’.” Have seen bears since then 
probably as large, but even now there never 
is a bear as big as that first grizzly looked 
to the tenderfoot. 


While hunting with a companion we saw 
what we supposed to be a black bear eating 
at a carcass, while the buzzards sat around 
at respectful distances. He fired and killed 
a California vulture or condor. I have some 
of the wing feathers still, the longest meas- 
uring more than 25 inches from tip to tip, 
and about 2% inches wide. 

Calif. S. O. BLopcerr. 


One Who Trailed “Old Bob” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am very much in- 
terested in Donald H. Stevenson’s article in 
your November number entitled “Bob, 
Grizzly of the Thorofare,” and also in your 
experience with him in 1913. 

I was camped on Bridger Lake with Bill 
Howell as guide from October 7 to October 
21, 1917, and we spent at least half of this 
time trying to get a shot at this bear. The 
second day after we were in camp we found 
a large elk carcass on the flats at the west 
side of the upper Yellowstone River, and 
the hunters who had killed it had taken only 
one rear quarter and some meat out of the 
loin. As it had been a large bull, and the 
entrails had not been removed, it must have 
weighed at least 450 pounds. It was already 
smelling pretty strong, and was ideal bear 
bait, so we took possession of it and hitched 
two saddle horses to it and dragged it out 
of the flat up to the edge of the timber at 
the foot of the mountain. We took a look 
at this bait about every day, and one morn- 
ing we found it gone—utterly vanished. At 
first we could not find it, but soon found 
where he had carried it—about 150 feet up 
the hill into the timber. He did not drag 
this carcass, but carried it in his arms, as 
the grass was not disturbed, and we found 
places where flesh from the carcass was 
rubbed off on the trunks of trees four feet 
above the ground. 

This feat of carrying this carcass bodily 
up hill over fallen trees duly impressed 
Howell and me with the size and strength 
of “Old Bob.” <A day later there was a little 
snow, and we had a fine chance to measure 
some fresh tracks. They were 8 inches wide 
and 12% inches long—Howell said the 
largest he ever saw. He came back to our 
bait every night until he had completely 
eaten it, and tho we nearly froze ourselves 
lying out nights watching, we never got a 
shot at him. We had snow only one day, 
and on that day jumped him in a thicket, 
but failed to get a shot. 

We broke camp on October 2lst, and I 
notice Stevenson got him on October 25th. 

Our trip was a success even if we did not 
get “Old Bob,” as I got two fine bull elk 
and one deer. M. M. Kuinpic. 


Ohio. 


Identify State Official 


Hunter Kreps, predatory animal man con- 
nected with the Biological Survey in Colo- 
rado, encountered some difficulty in getting 
in touch with the settlers near Akron when 
he first arrived on the scene to follow his 
work the past summer, owing to mistaken 
identity. He was taken for a revenue officer, 
as inhabitants in this locality had never 
known of anyone trapping coyotes in late 
summer. They thought Mr. Kreps was using 
the coyote trapping game as a ruse to cover 
up possible operations as a prohibition in- 
spector relative to getting evidence as to the 
running of “blind pigs.” Naturally much 
difficulty was encountered by Mr. Kreps in 
carrying out his coyote work systematically. 
However, in due course of time the natives 
of this region became convinced that he 
really was what he represented himself to be. 
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Use Better Sights and 
Be a Better Shot 


UST think a minute. Doesn't it stand to reason that 
you can get a quicker and more accurate bead sight- 
ing througha close-up rear aperture, like the man in 
the picture, than through acrotch sight away down on 
the barrel? Of course you can! ‘The close-up aper- 
ture nearly doubles the distance between front and 
rear sights, thus greatly lessening lateral variation and 
practically eliminating the difficult lining up of sights. 
That is why the Lyman Principle of rear aperture sight- 
ing is as far ahead ofthecrotchsightprincipleasthemod- 
ern rifle is superior to the muzzle loader of our fathers. 


While Lyman rear sights can, in many cases, be used 
satisfactorily with the factory sight, it is always better 
to have full Lyman equipment. This page offers a few 
suggestions of sights especially suitable for indoor and 
outdoor target practice and adapted to practically all 
American rifles. At your dealer's, or give us your 
make, model and caliber. 


2A Combina- 


No. 
tion Rear 
$6.00. Large 
disc with small 
aperture for slow 
fire target; instantly 
removable for rapid 
fire or game. 


Sight, 
cup 





. 6 Folding Leaf No. 5B Combina- No. 17 Target No. 7 Windgauge 
Meine $2.00. yo tion Front Sight, Front Sight, $2.50. Target Front Sight, 
cial for Rem. Model $2.00. Protected (Special for Spring- $4.50. Same as No. 
8, $2.50.) Takes globe and ivory or field, $4.00.) Re- 17 with the addition 
place of factory gold bead. Use versible aperture of Windgauge, 
crotch sight; two globe against target -and globe protected which permits. of 
leaves, bar and or light background by large hood. Suit- close lateral adjust- 
crotch; both fold and ivory or gold able for both indoor ment. 
flat when not in use. bead for hunting or and outdoor target 

against dark back- work, 
ground, 


Easy to Put on 


There is nothing difficult or complicated about mounting Lyman 
Combination Rear Sights and Front Sights. Any one can do it by 
following the complete and simple instructions packed with 
each sight. 






° o. 47 Stem and 
Write for Complete Catalog bis. "50°" Fs 


showing wide choice of Lyman equipment for all Lyman Combinatioa 


American and most foreign rifles. ew alee — 
a ment. Also sold 
Lyman Gun Sight Corporation complete with sleeve 
West Street Middlefield,Conn.  52A, $7.00. 
85 Wes : 










Look for This Mark | 
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lx or the Name Lyman 
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I Want to Send Youa 
GRANGER 
ROD 


New 


for your inspection and a real try-out. I've P ° 

made and used many rods, but never have rices 
I handled one with such a pleasing com- 

bination of action, balance and power A 

as the new Granger Deluxe and Pre- re 
mier models Anglers who have $ $ 
handled these new rods declare they 18, 35 
are the finest they have ever seen d 50 
And back of this I know they are an $ 
built right Each strip of the 

hard, steel-like bamboo 1s No War Tax 


heat-straightened, machin- 
ed to a uniform accuracy 
of 1/1000 of an inch, 
scientifically glued and 
thoroly seasoned in the 
dry air of Denver, 


Our new catalog 
is now ready and 
is free for the asking. 
Get a copy and learn 
why Granger Rods are 


saan better. Then mail me 
your order. State the 
DEALERS kind of fishing for which 


you wish to use the rod, and 
the length desired, and I'll 
send you the finest and most 
satisfactory rod value you 
have ever seen, or you can ship 
it right back and get your 
money together with express 
charges going and coming. 


GOODWIN GRANGER, Pres. 


GOODWIN GRANGER & CO. 
1243 East Ninth Avenue 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Write for our 
sample prop- 


osttion. 












Seamless Steel Tubing 


Brass, Copper and Aluminum Tubing 


We carry a large variety of sizes 
from 1g inch to 614 inch di- 
ameter, with walls of various 
thicknesses. Wecansupply any 
size immediately from stock. 


M. L. FOSS 


1729 California St. DENVER, COLO. 

















\Speed! 


Speed that gets you there 
and back in a jiffy—6 to 
8 miles per hour in an 
ordinary rowboat. 

That’s what you get with 
the Lockwood-Ash Row- 
boat Motor. And, fur- 
thermore, you get in the 
L-A a motor that is easy 
to operate, always re- 
liable, and economical to 
use. Write for full par- 





The L-A is a man’s 
motor—heavy 
enough to be strong 
and durable, light 
enough to be easily 
transported. 


ticulars. 
LOCKWOOD-ASH MOTOR CO. 


2209 Jackson St., 


JOcKwoop- 


‘ MARINE QB ENGINES 


Jackson, Mich, 


Hi 











Angling for Prizes 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The awarding of 
prizes by angling clubs each season to the 
member taking the largest game fish of dif- 
ferent kinds is for the purpose of stimu- 
lating the sport and creating interest and 
enthusiasm in fishing. Usually the con- 
testants are compelled to adhere to certain 
tackle specifications and rules of the club. 
This is for the purpose of reducing angling 
to a fine art, requiring the utmost skill. And 
anglers have become so proficient in the use 
of light tackle that fish of almost incredible 
size are taken with it. 


Of course, one realizes that it is quite 
natural for a novice at angling to keep his 
first large fish. He usually has it mounted. 
Experienced anglers often send the big fish 
they catch to their homes and friends or 
add to their collection, but they sooner or 
later cease to do so and eventually stop 
having fish mounted for the same reason 
that they liberate the fish caught. 


If these angling contests are to continue, 
what other means can be employed to obtain 
these records without destroying the fish? 


The only way know of is to rely upon 
the integrity of the angler, guide or boat- 
man to weigh or measure the fish soon as 
taken, and if advisable an affidavit made to 
that effect. 

That would be easy enough in fresh water 
angling or for smaller salt water fish. But 
in big game sea angling it would be a dif- 
ficult thing to do except under certain 
conditions. 

At some of the tarpon fishing resorts it 
is customary to simply measure the length 
of the fish when brought in and record it. 
Where tarpon fishing is done from a skiff, 
as at Port Arenas, Texas, this could be 
done in calm weather. But a big, powerful 
live tarpon in a skiff with an angler is no 


welcome companion under any _ circum- 
stances. It would be a hazardous under- 
taking if the water was rough. As for 


weighing, out of the question. I have 
caught tarpon from a skiff in such rough 
seas that it was a miracle we lived thru 
them. Only the dexterous handling of the 
skiff by my boatman saved us, and bailing 
water was frequently necessary to keep from 
swamping. 

Big game sea fishing is generally done 
from a launch, and in this case the launch 
would have to be equipped with scales and 
tackle blocks for very large fish, such as 
swordfish and tuna. 

All real anglers are true sportsmen and 
can be depended upon. But I have come in 
contact with a few supposed to be that would 
resort to anything. One was a bizarre enig- 
ma, an angler credited with being a great 
sportsman, who was staying at a camp where 
I was. One day he broke all records for 
a day’s catch of a certain kind of big game 
sea fish, When his achievement became 
known to the coterie of anglers I associated 
with, all splendid sportsmen in every way, 
they evinced no surprise and little interest. 
Two or three looked quizzical; several ex- 
ptessed derogatory opinions, which caused 
no comment, and the rest simply grinned. 
The more I thought about it the more skep- 
tical I became, for I was interested in the 
feat from a strictly sportive standpoint. I 





was convinced that this angler had resorted 
to unfair methods in capturing these fish, 
and that sooner or later it would be known, 
for a sneak is usually found out, and liars 
give themselves away. 

Eventually this is just what transpired. 
His boatman, a reliable man, was authority 
for the statement. While this angler was 
fishing he had others doing the same thing. 
If one of them received a strike first they 
transferred their rod to him and he landed 
the fish. Can you equal that for perfidy? 
Such a being’ can make no claim to being 
a sportsman and should be ostracised. 


Another example of an angler’s conceit 
and deception was so plain that it caused 
merriment among his friends and_ other 
sportsmen. His launch returned one evening 
with a catch of fifteen amberjack—all good 
sized fish, which he claimed he caught. Now, 
a skillful angler could do this with “light 
tackle” if in good physical condition, but 
an ordinary angler would find it a difficult 
task, even with “heavy tackle,” unless he 
possessed more than ordinary strength and 
endurance, for an amberjack is one of the 
gamest fish that swims. This angler was 
a man past 65 years of age, and in poor 
health. It was a physical impossibility for 
him to have accomplished such a feat. 
Under the circumstances, I doubt if he could 
have stood the strain of landing two or three 
of them. His boatman did the work for 
him. 

Incidents like these are comparatively 
few, so despicable and beneath a real sports- 
man that they should have no influence in 
determining what is best to promote the 
greatest of all outdoor sports—angling. 

Illinois. Frep E. ELtswortu. 


SSRORERERERERERSESIESSESRSESESSSSSESES SEES 
The Fisherman 


Backward, turn backward, oh time 
in your flight; please make ’em bite 
again just for tonight. I’ve sat on 
this boulder for sixteen long hours, 
and baited with crawfish and dough- 
balls and flowers, and minnows and 
rye bread and liver and bees, and 
grasshoppers, fishworms and limbur- 
ger cheese. And never a nibble—a 
jerk on the line—of sunfish or sucker 
I’ve seen not a sign! My arms are 
fried brown and my nose is burnt 
red—my seat is worn thin and my 
legs both are dead. My stomach is 
puckered, tied up in a knot, and 
yearns for a waffle or something else 
hot. I’m sore and I’m dirty and 
thirsty and stiff; I’ve lost. my tobacco 
and ain’t had a whiff. And I’ve got 
the small pox, the measles or pip— 
I’m all broken out on my shins and 
my hip. It’s fourteen long versts by 
the road to my shack—to cold cream 
—to comfort—to rest, and a snack. 
Oh backward, I guess, is the way I 
shall turn; they don’t want to bite, 
and I don’t give a durn! For I have 
been fishing—I’ve had a good day; 
now all that I want is some grub and 
the “hay!” ELLDEE. 
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RAMBLES IN THE OZARKS 














CHARLES BONESTEEL 


| LOVE the giant hills towering, timber-crested, mile ou 
mile. I love to top the high point where all is silent, 
and the hills look blue, and to feast the eye on their rugged 
beauty. Amid such surroundings I have a feeling of great 
content. 

I love the long hike, with no instrument of torture or 
conquest, neither gun nor fishhook in my kit, with but the 
companionship of fin, feather, fur and flower, and to watch 
the buzzard flying in the distance, as he majestically sails 
and sails, now up, now down, with seldom a movement of 
the great wings. You wonder what is his motive power. 

I love to approach the log cabin in the clearing, to feel 
the pleasure of the hearty greeting, invariably accompanied 
with the invitation to share the simple hospitality and to 
remain the day and night. 

I love to follow the mountain path, with its ever-varied 
scenes, to meet the slim, graceful women of the hills, riding 
horse or mule, returning from country store and postoffice, 
a well-filled bag of supplies across the saddle horn with a 
child perched behind, and sometimes, tho not often, a babe 
in arms—a splendid example of the self-reliant American 
mother. These women have been accustomed to ride since 
they themselves were the child behind the saddle, all 
unconscious of their grace. 

I love to descend to the mountain stream where the great 
rock hangs over the pool, deep in shadow; where the clear 
waters rush in white, flashing in the sunlight, over the 
rocks; where the game black bass makes his home, the 
water so clear you often see him plainly, now still with 
hardly a movement uf fin or saucy tail, then darting away 
at breakneck speed. 

I love to seek out the cool spring nestling in some 
secluded nook, perhaps marked by the white arms of the 
sycamore, ghostly forest sentinel of living water. To see 
the skating bugs scurry to the other side of the pool as 
the rim of my old hat, every ready drinking cup, is dipped 
in the pool, a drink for the most favored of earth, free 
as air. Here in the little stream formed by the waters 
of the spring, I love to watch the minnows in their native 
haunt, aid if you are very quiet you may see them at play. 
I have watched a school of them jumping, one after the 
other, over a straw that had fallen on the surface of the 
water, exactly as children would play at follow my leader, 
happy that I had no desire for net and pail to catch them 
to be used for bait for larger fish—the cruel fishhook 
forced thru their quivering little bodies. Yet this sort of 
thing is called sport and considered justifyable, sometimes 
indulged in by both men and women, preacher and layman. 

In such a quiet spot as this, as the sun sinks to the west, 
I love to make my camp, to kindle the camp fire and watch 
the blue smoke rising lazily thru the tree tops. To prepare 
the evening meal made enjoyable by a healthy appetite, 
to arrange the came with its bed of evergreen boughs. 

And as you sit in the hush of evening, the fire dies 
down and the wild things come out. A chipmunk, whose 
curiosity has got the better of his fears, comes and sits 
on a log a short distance away to investigate the strange 
intruder of his domain. High up, a squirrel is watching 
you from the crotch of a near-by tree, careful to keep his 
body concealed, only the tip of his nose and beady black 
eyes being visible. 

From a stump in full view, daddy quail calls lustily, 
“Bob White,” and immediately hops down out of sight. 


You do not move, and presently he is on his perch again, 
this time the more soberly dressed mother quail by his 
side, and presently the whole family of little ones hop up 
beside them one by one until all are standing on the stump. 
You think, how easy it would be to annihilate them all 
with one charge of shot, but the thought is repulsive to you 
and is dismissed at once, for you would not break up this 
happy family for the world. 

You think how peaceful it is here, and the beautiful 
lines which somebody has written come to you: 


Gently the love light falling, 
Softens the sunset glow. 

The forest sleeps, and the zephyr wind, 
Sings a love song sweet and low. 


As the moon comes up, bathing the scene in a sheen 
of silver, the trees cast fantastic shadows, reminding you 
of the tracing of frost on the window pane. Nature is 
forever expressing beauty of outline, endless in variety. 
The frogs set up their chorus, piping their pipe of paace. 
The atmosphere of thought seems a hymn of praise, and 
God seems very near. You are alone, but not alone, for here 
is companionship indeed—the companionship of soul. 

The thought of the great city comes to you, but you 
have no longing for the ring of the pavement, the clanging 
of the street cars, nor the sight of the traffic cop. You 
think of the teeming millions crowded in cities ,struggling 
for existence, for wealth, for place, for power, and you 
feel how empty it all is. If it were not for the greed of 
men this world would be a better place to live. You are 
seized by the aspiration of a better purpose in life. Chast- 
ened of heart, you resolve to live no longer for self alone, 
to let thought reach out with charity for all men, with 
malice toward none, to give a little comfort, not forgetting 
that this does not mean to man alone, but to all God’s 
creatures. 

The great rock towering above you speaks of strength, 
constancy, shelter, a sermca more eloquent than words. 
The solitudes have had their softening influence and the 
lessons they teach have not left you where they found you. 

As your thought comes back to earth and you again 
become conscious of your surroundings you are forcibly 
impressed by the dazzling beauty of the little hollow, now 
lighted with the full rays of the moon, now overhead, to 
which seems added a phosphorescent glow. both silvern 
and golden. The moonbeams seem to reach the earth 
only to be reflected back, white and glistening, up into the 
heavens. The forces of nature have combined to paint for 
you one of her rarest pictures, and it will always remain 
a bright spot in you rtreasure house of memory. The camp 
bed invites you, but you are loath to leave the scene. 

At length you turn to your couch of boughs, and the call 
of the whip-poor-will sounds thru the forest as you fall 
asleep. Waking during the night, you listen for a while 
to the hoot of the great horned owl, only to fall asleep 
again and wake at break of dawn, refreshed, to enjoy the 
light and color of the sunrise, happy in anticipation of 
the activities of the new day. Early as you are, the birds 
are up before you, filling the little hollow with their medley 
of song, and Chaucer’s beautiful lines come to memory, 
“°Tis full merry in fair forest to hear the small bird’s song.” 

After enjoying a dip in the cool waters of the little 
stream, your simple breakfast is soon over, and with pack 
on shoulder you are again on your way. 
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ITHACA WINS 


Capt. E. C. Cross- 
man, U. S. Army 
instructor in the use 
of fire arms, world 
wide authority and 
writer on guns and 
ammunition said: 
‘The more I use 
other guns the 
better I like an 
Ithaca for trap 
shooting.” 



















Catalogue Free 
Double guns for 
game $37.50 up. 
Single barrel trap 
guns $75 up. 


ITHACA 
GUN CO. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 10 








Next time try Pyramid 
Solvent to dissolve smokeless 
powder residue quickly, easily. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, send 
us 30c in stamps for handy 3-oz. can. 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 165P Broadway, New York 


Contains no ~ May be left 
moisture, é in gun. 
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RELOADING TOOL 
BULLET MOULDS - POWDER MEASURES 
PRIMERS - SHELLS - M. J. BULLETS 


MODERN-BOND Co. 


815 WEST Stu ST., WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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A GOOD PACK AND SADDLE OUTFIT WILL CARRY THE PRIZE-WINNER AND HIS GUIDES i] 
TO AND FROM THE HUNTING FIELDS i 


We Want to Make YOUR : 


Dream Come True! 


OW’D you like to pack up that old duffel bag of yours and, with your pet rifle 

in its case tucked under your arm, with a return ticket and all necessary 
reservations in your wallet, bid good-bye to your family and friends and trek to 
|. some section of the Great Open, just the place you’d like to visit, with some guide 
* you’d just love to associate with, and ramify around in that section hunting for 
_ the critters you'd like to get better acquainted with, for about two weeks? 

Say, doesn’t that sound like a bully dream? 

There are so many of us who can only hope and dream of such things. 








We are not like the fellows who can arrange for a big-game trip with as much 
* éase as it would take to roll off a log. 
No; we have such a hard time getting into the woods for those modest affairs 
* we have been pulling off that all we have been able to do is to read about the 
. rattling good times those fortunate fellows have had who have been kind enough *} 
to tell us all about them in OUTDOOR LIFE; and hope, and dream, that some 4 
day we might be able to take in one of these costly trips, just one, before we make “jj 
our trip to the Happy Hunting Grounds. j 

OUTDOOR LIFE knows there are many good fellows—and by fellows we 
mean those called Bill, or Mary, or Tom, or Sarah—all over this broad land of 
» ours who would just love to, but can’t afford, a REAL trip, to REAL country, with 
a REAL guide. 

OUTDOOR LIFE has a plan by which some good fellow can realize on his 
or her dream. 

OUTDOOR LIFE is going to send some good fellow, ALL EXPENSES PAID, 
to a good game section of the country—anywhere in the United States or in the * 
Provinces of Ontario, Quebec or New Brunswick, Canada—and with a reliable, ,/ 
first-class guide. rH 


And then OUTDOOR LIFE will publish the illustrated story of the trip. 4 ) 


The requirements for getting subscriptions on this prize are about as liberal 
and easy as the requirements of cash on the trip after it is won. All you need is 4 
a pleasant smile, a little energy and a receipt book. We supply the receipt book— 
also any necessary information that is desired. It is to our interest to work with | 
you, as the success of this thing must be mutual. We shall rejoice with you when 
you win, and we shall work with you in selecting the guide and the hunting countrv ‘| 
with fully as much enthusiasm as if we, instead of you, were going to take the trip. 











! é 
MN} I 
THE HUNTING TRIP MUST BE AS SUCCESSFUL AS) | ) 
THE BALANCE OF THE ENTERPRISE i ( 
ih t 

i Even now we have offers from dozens of guides in the United States and + 
,. Canada who want to take out the winner. The guide who gets the business will ‘i ‘ 
feel honored, and therefore he is going to exert himself to the utmost to please 4) - 
you—an additional incentive for your winning, for you'll be an honor guest, who- , | < 
ever takes you out. : It 
The whole big-game field of the United States and the Canadian provinces 4 b 
mentioned is open to you. : V 
All subscriptions must be new ones—no renewals counted. This concession, q n 
however, will be allowed: On two-year subscriptions ($4 in cash) we shall allow 4 V 
the solicitor credit, on the Grand Prize Contest only, for three subscriptions. : 
Write Us Today—Subscription Department q t 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY | ; 
Denver, Colo. : 
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Shipping Trout 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For about thirty 
years I have been angling for the finny beau- 
ties of the Gunnison River and its tribu- 
taries in Colorado, and for the past twelve 
or fifteen years I notice that the trout are 
not aS numerous or as large as in the past, 
and if something is not done for the pro- 
tection and hatching of the wily beauties, 
the streams will soon be depleted. 

The last legislature did a good thing in 
cutting down the quantity allowed to be 
caught per diem, also the amount allowed 
to be shipped to 5 pounds.; but I am of 
the opinion that it would have been much 
better if shipping trout had been cut out 
altogether, as I am satisfied that 50 per 
cent of the trout shipped are spoiled before 
they get to their destination. Furthermore, 
when they are shipped they lose that pecul- 
iar flavor that is maintained when eaten on 
the banks of the streams. 

When shipping trout is allowed in any 
quantity, it favors a pernicious practice 
of tourists hiring a good fisherman to catch 
them some fish, when same in many cases 
are spoiled before they reach their destina- 
tion. It is a sure way of depleting the 
streams of the finny beauties that were in- 
tended for food and sport to the human 
family. 

I think it is the duty of every lover of 
nature and the fishing fraternity to awaken 
for the protection and increase of propaga- 
tion of trout in the streams of Colorado. If 
something is not done in the near future, 
fishing for trout in this state will cease to 
be a sport and will become a hardship. 

I wish to make it clear that any person 
fishing should be allowed to take a few 
home for his friends or family. But ship- 
ping should be absolutely stopped. I would 
much like for Outdoor Life to start a crusade 
on this line in your valuable periodical, and 
have the views of other sportsmen on the 


same subject. Jos. Batt. 
Colorado. 

Note.—There is much wisdom in Mr. 
Ball’s remarks. Fishermen and _ tourists 


often employ expert or professional fisher- 
men to do their fishing for them, especially 
in cases where they are unsuccessful and 
wish to fulfill that promise before leaving 
home to “send you some fish.” Other states 
very wisely prohibit the shipping of fish, 
and we believe they have profited by the 
law, else it would not remain on the books. 
It would save many thousands of trout 
annually in Colorado.—Editor. 





Varying Instincts of Bees and 
Birds 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Good authority 
teaches us that birds of the same species 
are moré brightly colored under a clear at- 
mosphere than when living near the coast 
or on islands; Wollaston is convinced resi- 
dence near the sea affects also the color of 
the insects. 

Audubon has given several remarkable 
cases of differences in the nest of the same 
species in the northern and southern United 
States. Why, it has been asked, if instinct 
be variable, has it not granted to the honey 
bee “the ability to use some other material 
when wax was deficient?” But what other 
natural material “could” bees use? They 
will work, as I have seen, with wax hardened 
with vermillion or softened with lard. 
Andrew Knight, an authority, points out 
that he observed his bees, instead of labori- 
ously collecting propolis, used a cement of 
wax and turpentine, with which he had 
covered decorticated trees. It has lately 


been shown by good authority that bees, 
instead of searching for pollen, will gladly 
use a different substance, namely oatmeal. 

Texas. 


Joun F. Younc. 
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Great pean Hunting Rabbits, 
Coon, Opossum, Etc., at Night 


CARL ZEISS Binoculars 


Like violins made by Stradivarius, 
binoculars made by Carl Zeiss stand 
beyond compare. Wonderful illumina- 
tion, clean-edged definition, pro- 
nounced relief effect—these are out- 
standing quality features. Wide field 





One man writes:—‘‘I shot twenty jack rab- 
bits in one night with this light.”’ 


of vision and light weight are utility 


features. Moderate cost and life-time 
durability are economy features. Write 
today for catalog. 


HAANSTAD’S 
CAMERA SHOP 


404 16th St. 
DENVER, COLO. 


Sold by leading dealers. Look for the name 
on the generator and wooden box. We will 
ship direct on receipt of $9.75, postage paid. 


Catalog free on request 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 


529 So. Dearborn St. Dept.4 Chicago, Ill. 




















Genuine 


WM. J. HACKMEIER Monmouth Moccasins 






TAXIDERMIST Nature's nt ll no breaking in—for every 
outdoor need. 
Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed America’s Best and Oldest Line 
Rugs If your dealer does not carry 


them write US for catalog. 


645 Golden Gate Avenue JOHN D. LUNN SHOE COMPANY 
Monmouth, Maine 


San Francisco, California 






















FISHING TACKLE- 


NO CATALOGS THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


E. H. STEUCK 


Dealers in GUNS,PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY,ETC 


1127 17th St., Denver, Colo. 
All Kinds of REPAIRING 














Comfortable Camping 


GUARANTEED, DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Practical, Compact and Guaranteed Waterproof 


SLEEP ON AIR! 





Defies the Elements 
WEIGHS 19 OUNCES 





PACKS 8x4x1% INCHES 





UTILITY ene Teat—Fits ts the Raat Board 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Metropolitan Air Goods products have stood the test for 29years and are 
recommended by thousands of Campers, Hunters, Trappers, Fishermen, 
Automobilists, Yachtsmen, Canoeists, Ranchmen, Forest Services and 
Woodsmen as the most reliable for outdoor purposes. 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog 
METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., ATHOL, MASS. 





Weight 12 POUNDS 
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The Lifetime 


Companion 


A Level Wiriding Reel 
Made by HEDDON 
Guaranteed to Last a Lifetime 


Quiet a gears of the finest phosphor bronze, 
special tool-steel reversing screw, hardened an 
tempered; Steady bar that relieves the pawl of 
wear; exacting accuracy that demands fitting 
within the thousandth part of an inch; expert 
handwork throughout. ‘These are a few of the 
Heddon ¢tandards in building The Lifetime 
Companion. Price, 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


HEDDON 
‘ jac 


RODS - REELS 
Heddon Made—Well Made 
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A Full-size Tent That You 
om _Carry i in thino-nd Pocket 


Guaranteed water- 
: oof, snakeproof, and 
Light. but 
That's the 
Sportsman's Style 
mpac Tent shown 
at left. Sportsman's 
Tent is only one 
many camping ac- 
cessories in our line 
Go LIGHT 
But RIGHT 
Sportsman's Tent og in roll 4x16 inches. Pitches with- 
out poles. Weighs only 3% Ibs. Plenty room for two 
persons. Floor cloth sewed in as part of tent. Four ad- 
justable ventilators: Lasts for years. Write for full details 






















and free illustrated catalog. 
COMPAC TENT CO. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Wild ducks naturally migrate to the best 
feeding grounds. Attract them in large 
numbers by planting TERRELL’S Wild 
Celery, Wild Rice, Sago Pond Plant, etc., in 
lakes, ponds, and rivers. Used by largest 
game clubs and preserves. Booklet free. 
z CLYDE B. TERRELL 

: net B. 236, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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“WILD TURKEYS 


are hardier, healthier, more beautiful and easier 

to raise than common turkeys, and nearly as 

tame. Write for prices and full information. 
Stamps appreciated. 

JOHNSON & SUND, Blabon, N. Dakota 








OH LOOK 


Hundreds of U. S. Signal Corps field glasses and prism bi- 


noculars purchased from U.S. War Dept., including such well 
known makes as Bausch & Lomb & Lemaire prism binoculars, 
will be sacrificed regardless of original cost. Write for com- 


plete list and special trial offer. 
ENTERPRISE DISTRIBUTING CO. 
8 to 16 E. 3rd, Dept L. CINCINNATI, OHIO 











KENNEBEC 


Send today for 1922 illustrated book about our *“*Canoes of 
Quality,’’ mailed to any address, postpaid. 

RENNEBEC BOAT AND CANOE CO. 

25 R. R. Square, Waterville, Maine. 


“SAFEST TO USE” 
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Bulletin—AMERICAN GAME 


——— ——= More Game”’ 
R. P. HOLLAND, Editor 
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Increase in Gunners 


Recently Mr. George A. Lawyer, Chief United 
States Game Warden, told the writer that in- 
vestigations made by the Bureau of Biological 
Survey showed that the sales of hunting licenses 
had increased in almost every state in the Union. 
Mr. Lawyer stated further that the data gathered 
would easily prove that the sale of hunting 
licenses over the entire country had increased 
15 per cent in 1920 over 1919. 

This is a very interesting piece of news. It 
shows conclusively that more people are taking 
an interest in field sports than formerly. How- 
ever, the entire 15 per cent cannot be figured 
as an increase in men afield, for in many cases 
greater efficiency in state fish and game depart- 


ments has resulted in increasing the sale of 
licenses where perhaps the same number of 
gunners existed as in the previous year. From 
the association’s knowledge of the different 


state game departments, we are confident that 
only in one or two cases would it be possible 
for the entire 15 per cent to be accounted for 
in this manner. 

Each year has shown an increase in the num- 
ber of men seeking game afield. The important 
conclusion to this news has to do with the game. 
With the number of men afield increasing each 
year, it is necessary that added efforts be put 
forth in order that the game supply shall not be 
depleted. A state system for local game such 
as Pennsylvania has in vogue is the answer— 
refuges where the game cannot be disturbed, 
surrounded by public shooting gounds. 

This same system is embodied in the Public 
Shooting Ground-Game Refuge Bill now before 
Congress. When this measure becomes a law 
the migratory birds, both game and insectivor- 
ous, will be adequately protected, regardless of 
the increase in gunners, and the sportsmen will 
be assured a place to hunt for all time to come. 





A Warning to Gunners 
GUN AUCTION 

A public Auction will be held on 
AUGUST 11th, 1921 

Starting at 10:00 A. M. on the steps 

at the east end of the new 
STATE CAPITOL 
For the purpose of disposing of 


confiscated 
Shotguns, Rifles, Revolvers, Fishing 
Tackle and other Sporting 
Paraphernalia 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO BUY 
SPORTING EQUIPMENT AT 
YOUR OWN PRICE 
State Game and Fish Department 
CARLOS AVERY, Commissioner 


The above poster was recently sent the asso- 
ciation by Mr. Carlos Avery, Minnesota’s Game 
and Fish Commissioner. There is a lesson in 
this to violators of Minnesota’s game laws. We 
believe that each state should provide for the 
confiscation of guns, dogs, fishing tackle and 
ether sporting paraphernalia in the case of cer- 
tain types of violation. 

Such drastic action would not be advocated 
for minor infractions of the conservation law, 
but in cases where a severe penalty is necessary 
it seems to us that this furnishes a most ef- 
fective way of preventing future infractions of 
the law. You may fine a game-law violator $10, 
$25 or even $100. Of course, it has its effect, 
but should you confiscate his gun, you would 
punish him more severely, and the writer is 
inclined to believe that very few men with a 
heart in them would break a law, the penalty 
for which meant that they would lose their 
hunting dog. 





The English Language 


We thought we were fairly well acquainted 
with the English language and were positive 
that we were versed in the parlance of the sports- 
man. Recently we were reading a book on 
wildfowling published in London and discovered 
to our amazement that most of the terms used 


by the gunners of that country were beyond 
our understanding. 

In speaking of ‘“‘fitties,” “‘grass-ends” and 
“strays’’ we learned that the author was refer- 
ring to grassy marsh land. Just what was 
meant by the “belt of the flight” we were 


unable to learn. Apparently it is 
expression in the British Isles. 

A flock of geese on the wing were referred 
to as a “‘skein of geese,”’ when on the water as 
a “gaggle of geese.” ‘Herd’? was used in re- 


a common 


ferring to flocks of curlew and swans. Other 
expressions used that would be as Greek to the 


average nner in this country were “a congre- 
gation of plover,” ‘‘a whisp of snipe,” “a pad- 
dling of ducks” when on the water, “a team 
of ducks” when flying, “a spring of teal,’’ ‘‘an 


exaltation of larks,” (this one we think is espe- 
cially good, whatever it means), “a desert otf 


lapwings,” ‘‘a company of widgeon,” ‘a sord 
of mallards,” ‘‘a sedge of herons,” ‘a covert 
of coots.” 

The author in scolding his dog said ‘“‘ware 


chase” to him. Some of the sportsmen in this 
country owning dogs with English ancestors 
should try this expression on their dogs and 
find out what effect it has. 

A careful search of our office dictionary reveals 
that “skein” is sometimes used to mean a com- 
pany or flock, as of wild fowl that fly in line 
One meaning for the word “team” is a flock 
or brood. The word “ware” means to beware 
of, in phrases like ‘‘Ware the dog” or “Ware 


hawk.” In this country we have frequently 
heard sportsmen refer to a “wisp” not a “‘whisp 
of snipe.’ We have never heard sportsmen 


use expressions similar to any of the others. 





Lightning Kills Geese 


We are in receipt of a clipping from the 
Seattle Daily Times which tells that while one 
of Seattle’s residents was driving near Everett, 
Washington, it suddenly began to “rain geese.’ 
The article told that a heavy rain and electrical 
storm was in progress and the theory had been 
advanced that the birds were killed by lightning 
The witness to the electrocution of the gees« 
brought two of them into Seattle with him as 
evidence. 

We cannot help but wonder if this gentleman 
did not have a shotgun in his car with him 
and also what size shot he prefers for goose 
shooting. If it is a fact that dead geese dropped 
out of the air during a storm, we are ‘aelined 
to believe that they were killed by hail. We 
have heard of several instances where wild ducks 
had been killed by hailstones hitting them on 
the head when they were in flight. 

An old market hunter once told us of wit- 
nessing a heavy hail storm in a section where 
there were a great many wild ducks. Our 
informant told us that birds were knocked from 
practically every flock that was on the wing, 
but that the birds that Were at rest on the water 
faced the storm and pointed ther bills toward 
the descending hail and that apparently none of 
the resting birds were harmed in the least. This 
storm was of such intensity that window lights 
were broken and shingled roofs were damaged 
thruout the section where the hailstones fell. 





Australia to Conserve Game 


Recently at Adelaide, Australia, a public meet- 
ing was held under the auspices of the National 
Parks and Flora and Fauna Reserves Commit- 
tee in the hope of arousing further public inter 
est in the preservation of South Australia’s wild 
life. Governor Archibald Weigall presided and 
many men of prominence spoke. 

One of the speakers, Captain White, made a 
strong appeal for game refuges. Captain White 
expressed great regret that the money offered 
by the government had not been forthcoming 
to make part of Kangaroo Island a permanent 
refuge where the game would be adequately pro 
tected. In commenting on this, he said, “If 
Kangaroo Island had been in America, the whole 
area would have been proclaimed a sanctuary. 
A newspaper recounted that this statement 
brought forth much applause. 

Much condemnation was called down upor 
collectors, both private and those sent out b 
museums. It was claimed that these men went 
to extremes while collecting in the name < 
science. One act was mentioned where 15% 
swans’ eggs had been taken. 

We recently saw a picture printed in the Ne 
York Times of 133 swans killed between daw 
and dusk by fourteen sportsmen in one day in 
Tasmania, an island state in the Commonwealt 
of Australia. While this is less than ten birds 
to the gunner, such a photograph cannot help 
but disgust. 

Certainly conservation laws are needed 
that country, and it is encouraging to learn tha 
Australia is awake to the necessity of protecting 
properly her birds and animals for posterit: 
We are also pleased to learn that the actic 
taken by the United States in matters of this 
nature meets with the approval of Australia 
sportsmen. 
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Autocamping Queries 
Answered by F. E. Brimmer, Autocamping Editor 


Autocamping Editor:—We have done consid- 
erable roadside camping for the past three sea- 
ons and have everything pretty well system- 
tized with the exception of cooking and eating 
itensils. Thus far we have been using kitchen 
itensils, which is not very satisfactory, because 
ey do not pack well and are not of nesting 
zes. I would like to assemble an aluminum 
utfit, but I understand this metal is not good 
for camping, aside from its light weight. Is it 
rue that the aluminum spiders burn and cause 
verything to stick on them? Do the cups really 
prove objectionable because they burn the lips? 
Does this metal bend too easily? Can I get an 
utfit ‘with folding or detachable handles that 
will pack compactly? Please list a four-party 
vutfit—F. J. Sutliffe, Indiana. 

Answer.—Personally we have used and _ shall 

ep on using aluminum camp cooking and din- 
ng utensils because they seem to have every 
good feature desired. You are right about their 
ght weight making them ideal. They do have 
something of a bad reputation for burning, con- 
sidering the fry pans, but I believe this is 
because users have not purchased cast aluminum, 
but have been using cheap pressed metal. The 
former will not burn in frying or sauteing any 
more than a steel spider, altho sometimes I like 
to have a steel fry pan along. In using alu- 
minum you should remember that it absorbs a 
great deal of heat and since this is true, you 
should allow the utensil to heat well over the 
fire before putting it to use. Likewise aluminum 
holds a great deal of this great amount of 
absorbed heat and so food is kept hotter in such 

containers. This works well with everything 
but cups, and some prefer enamel. Personally 
my family has never burned their mouths, as 
some claim, not any more heat being apparent 
under normal conditions than you would get 
from drinking out of any metal cup. No, alu- 
minum will not bend too easily to be of service 
for autocamping, especially due to the fact that 
you can get an outfit made to all nest together 
inside a canvas carrying bag. Yes, the handles 
all are detachable on Wear Ever cooking camp 
outfits that would hinder packing in a cylin- 
drical case supplied with this outfit. You need 
not hesitate using aluminum, and you will not 
have to assemble the outfit hit-or-miss, for 
camping outfits are made purposely for parties 
of two to eight people. The four-party outfits 


contain thirty-five pieces and weigh between 

9 and 10 pounds packed in a case. The four- 

party outfit requested follows: 

1—Cooking pot and cover, 7% inches, 4-quart 
capacity. 

1—Cooking pot and cover, 8% inches, 6-quart 
capacity. 

1—Cooking pot and cover, 9 inches, 8-quart 
capacity. 

1—Coffee pot, folding handle, 2%-quart ca- 
pacity. 


2—Fry pans, detachable handles, 10% inches. 
4—Bowls, 1-pint capacity. 

4—Cups, %-pint capacity. 

4—Plates, 9 inches in diameter. 

1—Pair salt and pepper shakers. 

4—Knives, steel, regular. 
4—Forks. 4—Teaspoons. 4—Tablespoons. 

Autocamping Editor:—I understand that the 
air bed is not very comfortable, that it is as 
hard as sleeping on the ground, and that there 
is a peculiar sensation experienced when moving 
about on one. Are they practical and worth 
the money?—J. J. Kupp, Ohio. 

Answer.—The only way an air bed could be 
“hard” would be when it was inflated too highly. 
I have seen many autocampers using beds in- 
flated until they were rather hard and unresist- 
ing. Letting out a little air does the trick. 
ro should be only enough air inside the 
nattresses to just nicely support the body clear 
the ground. The “peculiar sensation” you 
efer to must be in some obsolete mattresses 
hat are not walled lengthwise thruout. All my 
amily, including wife and six months babe, 
ave slept on our air beds as_ comfortably as 
e spring mattresses at home. You need expect 
) peculiar sensation on the present air beds. 
he air bed is extremely practical, both in 
ngle and double widths. The autocamping 
itor will have more to say about pneumatic 
ds in a future article in his department. 


728.33 Sirsa O 





Autocamping Editor:—I have been trying to 
hold of an all-round gun to carry in my car 
the time and for nearly all kinds of game, 
well as protection. I find they don’t make 
» Game Getter any more. Is there a weapon 
nilar?—Frank J. Ernest, New York. 

\nswer.—It is true that the Marble people 
e not been building the Game Getter for 
me time, but there has come out this last 
| an improved Game Getter. I know of no 
er firm making a similar gun. You will be 
tre pleased with the improved Game Getter 


> 999 
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tran the old. It has new safety device so the 
striker is always neutral and the barrel may 
ordered in 12, 15, and 18-inch lengths. It 
ots .22 caliber ammunition in the upper 
rrel and the .44-40 round ball or the .410 
sot shell in the lower. Likely your sporting 
ods store will now have the Marble Game 





Starting Right 


*‘Did you find a dead one, 
Sonny ?”’ 
“You bet I did—after I 


plugged him with In- 
fallible.’’ 


Infallible 


A Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


HERCULES POWDER co, 
903 King Street 


Wilmington Delaware 





able 


And the reason for 
this is that consistent- 
ly high grade mater- 
ials and accurate 


workmanship go into every 
Parker Gun. 


Write for the Parker booklet. 








tter in stock, or can order one for you. They 
certainly manufactured now.—F, E. B 


PARIGEIR GUN 


Shoots Consistently 


PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers, 


Pacific Coast Agent, A. W. 





Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 


Box 102, San Francisco 


du Bray, 
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Fur Rugs, Robes 


} Garments | 
Highest skill in taxidermy combined } 
with the largest fur dressing plant in || 

i) 


| the west makes Jonas’ Fur Rugs, 
Robes, Ladies’ Furs, Coats, Caps, |\ 
‘ Etce., the finest in America. NN 


Beautiful Fur and 


| 
Taxidermy Catalog FRE F | 


\ 
{ 
Richly illustrated, it tells the cost of N 
making any sort of fur rug or gar- ||| 
ment from skins you may have. Also \| 
shows beautiful articles, already made 
up for sale. Send for this catalog 
today. 
JONAS BROS, t= | 
i 
L 


‘ 1024 BROADWAY DENVER, COLO, 
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Don’t Wear a Truss 
Say byssus 







\ vention, the wonderful new 
a1, discovery that relieves rup- 
. ture will be sent on trial. 

No obnoxious springs or 
*' pads. Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and draws 
the broken parts together as 
you would a broken limb. No 
salves. No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. Protected 
by U. S. patents. Catalogue 


and measure blanks mailed free. 
Send name and address to-day. 


C. E. BROOKS, 102H State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


§]o0""==*_ STOKE 
| SS 


2 BULLET 
LUBRICATOR 


For High Power Rifles—22 to 405 
Pocket Size. Last a lifetime. Every Shooter needs one 
Hand made; if not more value than ever received, return 
and I will refund your money Order today; currency or 
P. 0. Money Order Lubricant used by U.S. Government 
will last average shooter 2 to5 years Extra calibre heads 25c. 
616 Penn Ave. North R. J. STOKES Minnearolis, Minn. 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and stopped Head Noises, 
and will do it foryou. They are Poy Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. Easy to put in, 
easy to take out. Are ‘‘Unseen Comforts.’’ In- 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my sworn 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. LEONARD 
Suite 89, 70 5th Avenue - . New York City 


re Serene CANOES 
= | ROWBOATS 
nee 
on OUTBOARD BOATS 


FISHBOATS 
CATALOG FREE. Save Money Order by Mail 
Please state what you are interestedin 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
1221 Ellis Ave. PESHTIGO, WIS. 


BOTH EYES OPEN GUN SIGHT 
Automatic Range Finder. 
Much QUICKER and EASIER 
Patented and Guaranteed 
Eliminates FLINCHING, GUESSING, 
STRAIN, Raising Sights, Fuzziness, Cross- 
firing. Without Interference—Easy on or 
off any One Barreled Gun or Rifle, $3.00. 

Junior Sight, for Boy's Air Gun, $1.50. 


RANGEFINDING SIGHT CO., — Lewisport, Ky., U.S. A. 
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Instilling “Fire” in Dogs 


I have noticed your references to what you 


call “fire’’ in running and coursing dogs. I pre- 
sume this means a burst of speed. Please ad- 
vise me what to feed to get this. result. Can 
you give me a prescription which will put what 
you call “fire” into a greyhound?—H. R., Las 
Vegas, N. M. 

Answer.—The laws of physiological chemistry 
are too well detined to debate what will give fire 
and endurance in a dog. I have already written 
on this subject, but I do not remember the issue. 
Hierbert Spencer reasoned it out that because a 
dog digested cornmeal, nature had what he 
called the power of substitution, etc. (as far as 
my memory serves me). This idea has become 
more and more attenuated, until it is practically 
abandoned, now that recent discoveries in the 
chemistry of digestion compel us more or less 
to reverse the older ideas on digestion and 
nutrition. As a bold statement of facts, this 
idea is obsolete. 

There are two or three facts concerning di- 
gestion and other co-ordinated functions of the 
body that cannot be very well set aside. One 
of these is—and it has an indirect and also a 
direct bearing on a ramification of the question 
—that a protein substance cannot be converted 
into a protein substance of another organism 
without first undergoing a definite isomeric 
transformation of its molecules (isomeric means 
chemical similarity with actual difference). 

Digestive processes necessarily change the 
character of any organic substance subjected to 
their action. White skin grafted on a _ negro 
becomes pigmented; young bone grafted onto 
the bone of elderly people or animals soon be- 
comes calcified to the same density of the rest 
of the old bone. There is always going on a 
retrograde tissue metamorphosis, which is physi- 
ologically inherent in all cells; therefore it is 
one of the problems of nutrition to meet these 
conditions. It is also a confirmed rule that 
there can be no synthetic formation in the ani- 
mal organism; there can be and is a rearrange- 
ment of molecules, but this rearrangement de- 
pends entirely on the state of nutrition, and to 
some extent on the integrity of the metabolic 
function. 

It would be just about as logical to feed a 
horse regularly on meat as a dog on cornmeal, 
or, as some do, on boiled oats. The practical 
test of the whole business is speed and endur- 
ance (co-operating with each other) in the grey- 
hound. Greyhounds have been submitted to 
every conceivable system of feeding by grey- 
hound trainers, and the greyhound trainer who 
knows his business who is training for large 
stakes has no illusion about feeding. He may 
not know much about the chemistry of diges- 
tion, but he knows from stern necessity of com- 
peting for money and earning his livelihood what 
will produce speed and stamina. He soon throws 
aside theory for practical results. I used to 
know some old greyhound trainers that would 
have a fit if you fed their dogs cornmeal. 

Take a dozen cornmeal-fed greyhounds and a 
dozen meat-fed greyhounds, euter them at a 
coursing meeting, and your money would be 
quite safe on the meat eaters. 

Alluding to your request for a prescription to 
put fire into a.greyhound, I am going to let 
out a personal secret I discovered when training 
greyhounds. It is the direct effect of nutrition 
on the brain that gives them the winning touch 
of speed and gameness; the effect of nutrition 
on the muscles is a secondary one in this phase 
of training. I don’t believe in prescriptions, but 
here is one that I would use if I used any: 

“Tabloid” Thyroid Gland....% to % grs. 
“Tabloid” Thymus Gland................ 2 grs. 
Calcium Hypophosphide ................ 4 grs. 

M. et fiat Capsula vel Pilula, D.t. no. 50. 

Sig.:—One or. two capsules or pills once, 
twice, thrice, or oftener a day as necessary. 

WwW. C.. COX. 


A Compliment 

Kennel Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read 
with interest and pleasure your praiseworthy 
article, ‘The Evolution of the Airedale,” in the 
current number of Outdoor Life. I appreciate 
the time and painstaking effort required for so 
thoro and comprehensive a handling of the sub- 
ject, but believe the excellent result justifies all 
the effort you have given it. One of my first 
impressions was that so good a paper deserved 
a better position in the journal. 


Colo. Geo. C. Curtis. 
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| Kennel Queries 


_ Will you please give me information concern- 
ing the habits and the best methods of training 
the Gordon setter, or tell me where I can pur- 
chase a book that will give me such information? 
Can they be taught to trail and run down crip- 
pled Chinese pheasants? The Llewellyn and Irish 
setters, as far as my experience goes, are quite 
helpless in this particular. There are a good 
many pheasants here, and it always hurts my 
feelings not to be able to find those that are 
simply winged. Is there any breed of dogs that 
can be depended upon both to point and also 
to locate the cripples, especially when they run 
and it is necessary to trail them? How about 
the Labrador retriever? Will they point, or is 
retrieving all that they will do?—J. T. R., Walla 
Walla, Wash. 


Answer.—We regret to report there is no book 
published especially on the Gordon setter. The 
most practical way to train setters is to take 
them out with trained dogs. In our opinion they 
are no better than a Llewellyn on cripples. The 
English curly-coated retriever is ideal for your 
work, but, of course, they will not point. The 
Labrador is also good. The writer has used a 
water spaniel for this work very successfully.— 
We See 








Will you please tell me where I can obtain a 
good book on dog diseases? I have a Chesa- 
peake Bay dog, and a while ago one of his ears 
commenced to bother him, and then the ear 
started to run as tho there had been a gathering 
there. The ear does not get any better, and 
now his eyes are sore and running.—L. L. 
Archer, Lusk, Wyo. 

Answer.—The best book we could recommend 
on dog diseases is ‘‘Kennel Diseases,” by Ash- 
mont, which sells for $3.50. From the descrip- 
tion you have given of the trouble your dog is 
having with the ear, we believe he is suffering 
with oforrhea, which is very often incurable 
under ordinary treatment. We would recommend 
that you try iodoform, 1 dram; steareate of zinc, 
% of an ounce. Dust this powder into the ear 
three times a day. If this does not help him, 
write us again.—W. C. C. 


I am going to purchase a dog; would like 
some information as to the dog I have in mind— 
the Norwegian bear dog. How does he com- 
pare with the Walker foxhound for bear and 
with the Airedale as a fighter? I want a dog 
that is easily handled, one that is not inclined 
to leave home and bum around. Which of the 
three dogs would you think best for an occa- 
sional bear and cat hunt during winter—Walker, 
foxhound, Airedale or the Norwegian bear dog? 
—John A. Smith, Klamath Agency, Ore. 


Answer.—The Walker foxhound, as a rule, 
would be superior for your work from every 
standpoint over the Norwegian dog. We would 
prefer a large hunting Airedale also to the Nor- 
wegian dog. Of the three dogs you mention, 
we would prefer a foxhound, not necessarily a 
Walker, ~ of course, they are a very good 


strain.—W. C. C. 





I have a hound 12 months old that has a skin 
disease that puzzles me. The dog seems healthy, 
but is always scratching and biting himself until 
blood comes. He seems to have no rest—al- 
ways scratching and biting. I have just had 
this hound one month to train for rabbits, but 
he will not hunt, for he must always be scratch- 
ing. He seems lazy and stupid for such a young 
dog. When I first bought him he had two bald 
spots on his hips, I think from the mange, but 
now he has a nice coat. His skin is full of 
small pimples like blind boils, only real small 
That is what makes him scratch. This disease 
is contagious, for I have another hound that 
slept with him, and now he has the same disease. 

have been giving them arnica and iron pills, 
Cargent’s make, also have fed them sulphur 
Now I am seeking aid from you.—Clarence 
Adams, Shamokin, Pa. 


Answer.—We believe your dog has a clear case 
of canine mange (Sarcoptic mange). Apply 
Abbott’s ‘‘Mangoil” twice a day after clipping 
the dog with a clipping machine. All bedding 
must be burnt, and the kennel whitewashed, with 
plenty of carbolic acid in the whitewash. Treat 
the other dog also; discontinue the other reme- 
dies.—W. C. C. 
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I would like to know if the Airdeale makes 
as good a ’coon dog as the hound, and which is 
the best hunter, a male or female dog.—Marcus 
Gillon, Broomfield, W. Va. 


Answer.—As a rule, the Airedale is not as 
good a ’coon dog as a foxhound, but they are 
good dogs for the work, nevertheless. For ’coon 


a male dog is usually the best, but there is not 
much difference as far as sex goes.—W. C. C. 


Will you kindly give me information on how 
dogs are registered? We raise Airedale pups 
for sale. Our dogs came from pedigreed stock, 
but at the time we purchased them it was for 
pets only, not thinking of registration. We 
have fine Airedales, and get $10 for our males. 
What will kill lice on dogs?—Mack Wright, 
Wheatridge, Colo. 


Answer.—You can secure an official registra- 
tion blank from the American Kennel Club, No 
1 Liberty Street, New York, In order to 
register your puppies, the sire and dame of your 
dogs must be already registered. The registra- 
tion fee is $2.00. There are several parasites 
people call lice, which are totally different, and 
ar will kill one will not kill the others. 
Persian insect powder, carefully rubbed into the 
coat, is very good. Very hard brushing is also 
very good.—W. C. C. 


I have had poor success with the Airedale. 
Am trapping coyotes and have been using the 
Airedale when one would get loose with a trap, 
but find the Airedale lacking in courage. Am 
thinking of getting a pair of Irish terriers. 
Have they a good nose for a fresh trail, and 
will they fight if they have the courage?—C. W. 
Creager, Morgan City, Utah. 


Answer.—We would certainly advise the use 
of Irish terriers for your work. They are dead 
game, have a good nose, are dependable, and if 
not inbred will stand any kind of hardship. The 
foe and pit bull cross is also very good 

or this work.—W. C. C. 


I have a young pointer bitch about 8%4 months 
old, a good hunter and fine on coveys and 
singles, but very shy at the report of the gun. 
She will not run off, but will drop on the ground 
when gun is. fired, and after some coaxing will 
continue hunting again, but the same thing to 
go over with her again after each shot. I will 
feel very grateful to you if you can advise me 
in some way that I can break her of this shy- 
ness. 
mother have fine pedigrees, and I do not want 
to give her up if there is any way to get her 
over this shyness. I would not want a better 
og on coveys and singles, and also in finding 
‘lead birds.—C. T. Cleland, Middlesboro, Ky. 

Answer.—The condition described by you is 
purely a nervous condition, and can nearly al- 
ways be overcome by firing your gun (using 


iall_charges to begin with) at feeding time 
welal times. —W. C. C. 


I do considerable duck hunting. 
dale really a good duck dog? There are some 
bears and many bob-cats in this country. I 

valk thru the woods a lot with a gun, and would 
ke to have a dog with a good enough nose to 
tree a bob-cat, and still one that I can break 
from running deer. I have found it pretty hard 
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to break a hound from running deer, and, be- 
sides, I do not like hounds. I want a good 
smart dog for a pal—a good duck dog, and one 
that can track a bear or a bob-cat. Do you 


think the Airedale is the dog for me, or could 


you suggest a better breed? If I spend $50 for 
a dog, I don’t want to lose him the first thing, 
and he will be sure to get salmoned. How 
would you handle this? Would you deliberately 
give him some salmon, and then watch for symp- 
toms? At what age does a dog stand the best 
show of getting over it? What is the best treat- 
ment? What percentage of dogs die from the 
lisease if properly treated?—-Wm. W. Delzell, 
Otis, Ore. 

Answer.—We could not classify the Airedale 
as a really good duck dog as a breed. There are 
occasional specimens that prove very good duck 
retrievers. For bear and bob-cat, we would 

recommend them very highly, especially the large 
strain. As a companion in the woods they are 
splendid. With reference to your query on the 
treatment of salmoned dogs, we refer to the let- 
ter in Outdoor Life from the Peroux Labora- 
tories (Feb., 1921), which explains the best 
treatment and the cause. We could not advise 
deliberately feeding a dog salmon for immuniza- 
tion purposes.—W. C. C. 


_ IT have a beagle pup 7 months old. He is a 
hig, healthy fellow, but at times coughs and 
hokes as if he had something in his throat. I 
gave him some worm pills a month ago, and he 
has been passing them ever since. I feed him 
‘me raw meat, cornmeal mush, stale bread and 
ible scraps. I thought he might be getting a 
oiter, but he hasn’t any signs of one yet. He 
oughs and chokes for three or four minutes, but 
a never throws up a thing.—W. B. Clark, Flint, 
ich. 

Answer.—Your description is not complete 
enough for us to properly diagnose his condition. 
Ve believe your dog has distemper, and advise 
n this case that you give him 1 grain of sul- 
hate of quinine three times a day. Feed broth 
nly while ill.—W. C. C. 


She is of fine stock, and both father and° 
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Life-Like Plastic Taxidermy 


Prof. Stainsky learned his art from a master and from nature 
creations in plastic art, showing the natural life-like reproductions 
of your valued trophies, is the work of a master and deep student 
As the originator of the plastic art in taxidermy, 
has discoyered the only perfect way of preserving trophies true 
have numerous letters from the world’s greatest 
hunters, expressing appreciation forthe perfect work he hasdone for 
Medals awarded at Paris, Chicago and St. Louis World Fairs, 


Stainsky Fur & Taxidermy Co. , Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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GENUINE NAVAHO INDIAN RUGS 


A better rug can not be 
bought at double the 
price. Useful as well 
as ornamental. Will last 
a life time. Buy from 
me and save the profits 
of at least two middle 
men. I am located in 
the heart of the Navaho 
Reservation and buy di- 
rect from the Indians. 


The only tribe who weave these rugs. Prices from 
$5 to $35. Give size you want and write for prices. 


T. E. SHILLINGBURG 


NOSLINI, VIA GANADO, ARIZONA 





























I have received the mounting—latest and have fixed it to my 
rifle which is a selected one. This latest mounting is abe - 
lutely the very finest I have ever seen, heard t 
eeding my fondest hopes. Its position upc 
immense. The Windage is exceilent 
Wotkyns, Capt 
Dept. of Experime 

Camp Benning, 


TELESCOPE MOUNTING 


To put your imported ’scope on your American made rifle. 


TELESCOPES, BINOCULARS 
SPRINGFIELDS, MAUSERS 


35 Montgomery St., 





yn the 
Sincere 
Inf 
nt 
Georgia 


ex 





superb, 
Grosvener L 
Infantry School, 


San Francisco, Calif. 


R. NOSKE, 








PAPIER MACHE HEAD FORMS | 


for deer, moose, elk and bison, 
all the special sizes and ae. 
Open mouth heads for rug 
work a specialty. Where you 
send in a set of teeth and 
want a papier mache form 
made for bear, wolf, coyote, 
fox, wildcat, etc., we can put 
them up for you very reason- 
able in a custom way, with waxed mouth 
and waxed tongue which look natural and 
perfect. We buy all kinds of small ani- 
mal teeth. Get our new illustrated circular. 


Papier Mache Specialties Co., Reading, Mich. 








IS YOUR GUN CLEAN? 


The greatest boon to modern rifle- 
men and shotgun users 1s 


HOPPE’S NITRO POWDER 
SOLVENT No. 9 


It removes every trace of powder 


residue from your rifle or shot- 
gun. Oil alone will never do this. 
Prevents pitting and fouling. 
You'll find it an aid to accuracy. 


Your sporting goods dealer can 
supply you. 


(You know your gun is clean — if 
you use Hoppe’s NITRO POWDER 
SOLVENT No. 9) 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2314 North 8th Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















STOP SPILLING! 


When you are filling salt and pepper 
shakers and all small containers 


In Camp or Home 


By using ALUMINUM KLEEN-FIL 


combination funnel-and-shovel spoon 


It fills without spills 


12c Postpaid, Special Price Agents 


H. G. BARTON KLEEN-FIL MFG. CO. 
UNION, NEW YORK 








Cal. 45 Breech Loading 


Men or women can handle it with 
perfect safety. This style and calibre used by 
the Army for over 30 years and is simple in 
construction. Used and in first class ¢ ondition. 
Inside barre] like new. Length over all, 41 in- 
ches. Weight, 7 Ibs. C “9 be loaded and fired 10 
times a minute. $3.5 
Then for $3 more you may Pris a sn 
shoot shot, for small game, scare r s, kills 
and what not This is a weonde 
smooth barrel can be inter« hange 
Millions of Bird or Ball shot cartridges, 


W. STOKES KIRK 
1627 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


oth bore b 


a goir natior 


i by anyone in » minutes, 


3 cents each 


Dept. 22. 
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Eels, Turtles, Mink, Muskrats 

Catch Fis and other fur-bearing animals 
9 in large numbers, with our new 

Folding, Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. It catches them 
like a fiy-trap catches flies. Made in all sizes. Strong and 





“WATERSHED” 
SHEDS WATER 
A Reliable Boot Grease for Sportsmen, Farmers and 


Wet Workers. Preserves and Adds New 
Life to Leather. No Harmful Ingredients 


35c PER CAN 
JULIUS F. KAUFHERR 
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JOSTAM ‘‘ANTI-FLINCH”’ RECOIL PAD 


Used by the best shots in the world. Slanting hoies take up 
the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle. 
Sent postpaid for $3.25. Ask your dealer. Send for Circular. 


JOSTAM MFG. CO.. 1038 MONTANA ST,. CHICAGO. ILL, 








te for Descriptive Price List, and our Free | ‘ ope : 
garable. on arian big attracting all kinds of fish. 42 Garden St. Newark, N. J 
J. F.GREGORY. Dept. 15, LEBANON, MO. 
THE UNION 





TRAILER CAMP 


pays for itself in one 
season's hote! bill 
savings height 
of outdoor pleasure 


Write for g. 


UNION TRAILER WORKS 


318 Charlies St. 
BOONVILLE, N.Y 


catalo 























Just write: 


“I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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INNER 


ruse FREE 


6,000 Miles Guaranteed 








Here is the greatest tire 
offerever made. Never be- 
foresuch low prices. Brand 
new Inner Tube given Free 
with every one of our 
special reconstructed 
tires guaranteed for 6,000 
miles. We ship at once 
on approval. Pay only 
when convinced. 


Less Than Price 


28x83 $6.40 34x4 $995 
30x3 6.75 32x46 1016 
30x36 6.95 34x44 10.95 
32x34 7.25 35x4% 11.25 
31lx4 8.25 36x44 11.75 
32x4 8.95 35x5 12.10 
33x4 9.25 37x5 12.25 
Write Today jyurnameand num 
ber of tires wanted. Pay on arrival 
Examine and judge for yourself. it ost 
a meg to state size and hether cline er or straight 
side. Don’t delay—send now. Immediate shipment. «) 
Seven Ply Tire Co., 115 E 39th St., Dept. 316 Chicago 


Get Thi 
Book on 


Fur Styles 


Hunters! 
Trappers! 
Get your best catches made up 
into the finest furs in the world 
at a big saving. Right now furs 
are in their prime. Write for 


the new style book of 
GLOBE Furs 


Ladies’ fur coats, collars, scarfs, 
|| throws, and men’s fur coats, 
caps and collars. Every practi- 
cal style is shown in this book. Tells 
how many skins each garment will 
take. Gives lowest factory-direct- 
to-you price. The GLOBE Guaran- 
tee has satisfied for 18 years. See 
= the styles in this book. Write today. 
GLOBE TANNING CoO., Kenneth Smith, Pres. 
258 S. E. First St. DES MOINES, IOWA 


$39-00 





























Springfield, Mauser, or other bolt action rifle stocked for 
Thirty Dollars This includes polishing and browning 
barrel, a generous amount of neat checkering on grip 
and forend 

Send gun to me and Thirty Dollars to Outdoor Life and if 
you do not believe that you have gotten more than your 
money's worth you return the stock and Outdoor Life will 
returu your money. You are the judge. 

Rifles rebored or relined. Make a .250-3000 or .300 Savage 
out of your Spanish Mauser, by having a new Nickle Stcel 
barrel put on 


SHIRLEY HOPPER 
813 Pacific Ave. ALAMEDA, CAL. 











BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


Mailed Free to and how to feed. 
any address by} H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 


the Author 118 West 31st St., N. Y. 




















ANOTHER TRADITION SMASHED! 


The prevailing idea among anglers is to use a 
LARGE lure to catch LARGE fish—yet two 
of the five muscallonge prize winners in the 1920 Field & 
Stream fishing contest taken on artificial bait were caught 
on AL. Foss Pork Rind Minnows and none on @ wooden 
plug! MORAL; To catch LARGE fish use a small lure, pre- 
ferably an AL. FOSS Pork Rind Minnow. 
Manufactured by 


AL. FOSS 








1712 COLUMBUS ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Your Skin can be Quickly Cleared of 


| Blackheads, Acne Erupti 
or body, Enlarged Senek Oily or Shine Rg 


“ WRITE TODAY for my FREE Book 

‘A CLEAR-TONE SKIN”, telling how I poe 

Cash says I can clea Your skin ofthe above blemishes. 
can clear your 0 

£. Ss. ENS, 138 ical Bidg., Kansas 1-4 













Professional Trap Shoot Winners 


In all of the state shooting tournaments the 
professionals had a chance to bask in the glory 
last year. Their scores as a rule did not come 
up to the amateurs. In the handicap events the 
winners were mainly back of 20 yards, which 
again knocks spots into the time-worn idea that 
a man is beaten when he shoots from beyond 
20 yards. Ten shooters won from 20 yards, 
thirteen from 21, seven from 22 and two from 
23. On the forward marks two won from 16, 
one from 17, three from 18 and four from 19. 

Here are the professional handicap winners: 





Yds. Score 
C. Hunter, Mobile, Ala...................... 16 97 
H. Aughtry, Phoenix, Ariz............... 16 &4 
C. B. Wells, Little Rock, Ark...... . @ 95 
C. A. Voight, Calgary, Alberta......... 21 92 
C. K. Snell, Vancouver, B. C......... 20 74 


G. E. Holohan, Los Angeles, Calif. 
W. Bowman, Denver, Colo.-N. M... 21 99 


D. D. Gross, Hartford, Conn........... 21 96 
L. R. Beauchamp, Harrington, Del. 21 90 
Stuart Boa, Montreal, E. Can......... 22 94 
Chas. Penfield, Jacksonville, Fla..... 20 86 
Walter Huff, Macon, Ga...................... 20 2 
J. A. Reed, Gooding, Ida..........:........ Zt 72 
A. H. Amman, Peotone, IIl............... 22 98 
R. H. Arvin, Indianapolis, Ind........ 22 95 
Fred Gilbert, Spirit Lake, Ia........... 22 93 
C. D. Cooper, Topeka, Kans............. 19 88 


C. O. Le Compte, Louisville, Ky... 19 93 
Leo Shaab, Baltimore, Md.-D.C...... 19 92 
A. E. Sibley, Boston, Mass............... 
C. C. Parmelee, Iron Mtn., Mich... 17 94 





J. E. Dickey, Minneapolis, Minn..... 23 95 
E. E. Jacoway, Brooksville, Miss... 21 92 
J. J. Randall, Kansas City, Mo......... 22 91 
J. R. Conserve, Billings, Mont......... 21 91 
G. Cowderoy, Winnipeg, Mani.-S... 21 85 
G. lL. Carter, Lincoin,. Neéb............... 21 94 
F. S. Tomlin, Glassboro, N. J......... 22 98 
F. H. Huseman, Rochester, N. Y... 22 96 
W. T. Laslie, Charlotte, N. C......... 21 79 
F. Holland, Devils Lake, N. D 20 93 
F. C. Dial, Franklin, Ohio................ 18 93 
R. D. Watson, McAlester, Okla..... 20 91 
j. A. Cook, Portiand, Ote............... 21 93 


Ed. H. Taylor, Pittsburgh, Penn..... 20 94 
John Des Portes, Ridgway, S. C..... 18 78 


A. M. Hoover, Aberdeen, S. D........ 20 95 
B. F. Duncan, Lucy, Tenn............... 22 90 
Jos. Speight, Dallas, ‘Tex..............--... 20 94 
F. McConnery, Salt Lake City, U... 20 93 
E. L. Moss, Richmond, Va............... 21 99 
C. C. Mitchell, Milwaukee, Wis....... 23 88 
L. C. Booth, Sheridan, Wyo........... 2 91 





Tribute to Annie Oakley 
(Scranton, Pa., Herald) 


As a memento of a shooting exhibition before 
the bishop and priests of the Diocese of Scran- 
ton, Annie Oakley (Mrs. Frank E. Butler) was 
presented with a gold medallion of the Madona 
and Christ Child, set in a beautiful leather case. 
Accompanying the gift was the following letter: 
My Dear Mrs. Butler: 

Permit us to offer to you this little Italian 
novelty as a memento of the delightful exhibition 
you so kindly gave the bishop and priests of 
the Diocese of Scranton. If we priests could 
hit our spiritual target as successfully as you 
hit the material things, we would be striking 
successes. Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) M. J. HOBAN. 


About Shotgun Loads 


Recently when talking with an official of one 
of the powder companies he took our breath 
away by telling us that there were 4,213 differ- 
ent 12-gauge shotgun loads on the market a few 
years ago, but that his company had been con- 
ducting experiments at enormous expense in an 
effort to reduce the number and find which loads 
are best suited for different species of game. 

_ This gentleman told us that at the present 
time they are convinced that 638 different 12- 
gauge loads are all that are necessary to cover 
all forms of shooting. It seems impossible that 
any ammunition concern could list in its catalog 
4.213 different loads in a 12-gauge case. If this 
number seems extreme, as it did to the writer, 
do a little figuring yourself. 

Take the sizes of shot from 1 to 12 and figure 
the different combinations from ¥% of an ounce 
to the maximum of 1% ounces. Then take the 
powder load into consideration. Figure from a 
minimum of 2 drams up to the maximum of 3% 








drams. Double this figure to provide for both 
soft and chilled shot. Again double it to allow 
for both high and low brass shells. 

There are eleven different shotgun powders in 
general use in America today. Multiply the 
number you now have by eleven, and you will 
find there are over 20,000 possible combinations. 
Of course, many of these are so freakish that 
they are perhaps never loaded. However, it is 
easy to be seen that if powder and shot loads 
were split into eighths and sixteenths, as many 
of the old shooters used to do when they loaded 
their shells by hand, the total of 4,213 would be 
greatly increased. 

The powder company in question has shot 
thousands and thousands of different loads until 
they can give you the breech pressure and muz- 
zle velocity of every possible combination and 
the striking power of the shot at intervals of 
one yard until the pellets are traveling so slow 
that they will not register. In this way they 
have proved without question which loads should 
give the best results on different species of game 

By carefully studying the table they have pre- 
pared, most shooters are apt to receive a severe 
shock when they realize that they would have 
had much greater success in field shooting if 
they had discarded their favorite duck load long 
ago. For years the writer has shot 3% drams 
of bulk smokeless with 1% ounces of 7% chilled 
shot. We were greatly surprised to learn that 
if we had dropped an eighth of an ounce of 
shot, the pattern would have been better and 
the penetration greater. 

The 3%4-1% load which so many duck shooters 
swear by does not prove out in practice. It 
has been learned from the experiments that 3%- 
1% or 8-1 will produce better results. It will 
be hard to convince many of the old wild-fow! 
shooters that they could have any degree of suc- 
cess with 3 drams of powder and 1 ounce of 
shot. Nevertheless, scientific experiments have 
proved that the pellet energy at 30, 40, 50 and 
60 yards with this load is greater than the 
famous duck shooting load of 8% drams of 
powder and 1% ounces of shot. 


Woman Shot Who Is Good 


A woman who does a lot of good shooting at 
the traps, and who seldom gets before the public, 
is Mrs. Harry Harrison of Rochester, N. Y., 
who won the woman’s trapshooting champion- 
ship of New York for the third successive year. 
That in itself denotes her ability. Mrs. Harri- 
son is just as good a field shot as she is a trap- 
shot. She keeps dogs and hunts rabbits and 
birds with her husband. 


Public Shooting Ground-Game 
Refuge Bill 


If you have not written your senators and 
representatives at Washington, soliciting their 
support of the Public Shooting Ground-Game 
Refuge Bill, do it at once. The bill is now be- 
fore Congress, and the aid of every outdoor man 
is necessary to secure its passage. 

In the meantime drainage projects continue to 
flourish. The American Game Protective Asso- 
ciation has received a letter from a member from 
Sandpoint, Ida., telling of a private reclamation 
roject that has in view the complete draining of 
Mirror Lake and Frye’s Lake. 

It is the plan of the promoters to build a dike 
between the Kootenai River and the 4,400 acres 
of bottom land in which the above lakes are 
situated. The result will be the complete drain- 
age of the very best waterfowl territory in that 
section. Perhaps no better wild duck lakes ex- 
ist in the northern panhandle of Idaho than 
Mirror and Frye’s Lakes, and it is extremely re 
gretted that another area will no longer serve as 
a breeding ground for the myriads of waterfow! 
that nest there, or a shooting ground for the 
sportsmen of that vicinity. 

The bottom land in its entirety could have 
been purchased for a reasonable figure had the 
Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge Bill been 
passed in time. Our informant also tells us that 
he has heard it rumored that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment is at the present time negotiating with 
the United States, looking to the enlargement 
and lowering of the outlet of Kootenai Lake in 
British Columbia, so that the Kootenai River 
bottoms between Bonners Ferry, Ida., and Koo- 
tenai Lake, British Columbia, could all be 
drained and made into farm lands. If this is 
done, it will mean the complete destruction of 
the waterfowl breeding territory in the entire 
Kootenai River valley from Bonners Ferry north- 
ward to the lake. 
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SNAKE LORE 


By W. A. BEVAN 


In the November issue of your valuable pub- 
cation, on page 366, I notice an article headed 
‘A Plea for Our Snakes.” This is an interest- 
ing article to me, and I have seen similar men- 
ion made of “harmless snakes.” I am of the 
»pinion that a really harmless snake has to be 
1 very small one. I am aware that compara- 
tively few snakes are venomous, the proportion 
varying greatly between different localities. 
Also, I know that most if not all snakes do a 
great deal of good, in the way of destroying 
armful insects and, in some cases, mice. But 
I believe that the smallest snakes we ever see 
lestroy small frogs and toads, and even ordinary 
sized snakes destroy the largest as well as all 
sizes smaller of frogs and toads; and most snakes 
lestroy great numbers of birds, especially such 
birds as build their nests on the ground, and 
even some that have their nests in bushes and 
small trees. Some snakes destroy only the eggs 
and young birds, others the parent birds as well. 
Now, any one of these birds, frogs or toads 
would, if allowed to live, destroy more noxious 
insects and worms than the snake that destroys 
it; and the snakes probably destroy thousands 
of birds, frogs and toads each, in the course of 
their lives. Anyway, even if each snake de- 
stroyed only one bird, who would not rather 
have a nice bird around than a snaky serpent? 
I believe that the majority of our brothers, the 
hunters and trappers, are somewhat of natural- 
ists, and that most of them will agree with me, 
a merchant, in the foregoing and in my further 
sentiment that there is no good snake except a 
dead one. My motto is, “Swat the snake.’’— 
S. A. Fleming, Boyne City, Mich. 
Answer.—The only statement of Mr. Fleming’s 
with which “our brothers, the hunters and trap- 
pers,” who are “somewhat of naturalists,’ can 
agree is that “most if not all snakes do a great 
deal of good.” Unfortunately, snakes do not 
deserve credit for the things which Mr. Fleming 
grants them. Only the newly-born young of 
some species eat insects, with the exception of 
a few small and comparatively rare species of 
which most people have never heard. The worms 
which the birds and toads eat are relished by 
many (not all) species of water snakes, and that 
is not to their credit. Earthworms are of un- 
doubted economic value. The majority of our 
large snakes live entirely upon warm-blooded 
creatures, and few show a preference for birds. 
All birds are not of economic value, and that 
factor does not influence a snake’s choice; spar- 
rows are eaten as readily as other birds. Among 
all the lower orders many are born, but few 
survive. Were it otherwise, any one species 
would overrun the earth in a few generations. 
Even the slow-maturing elephants could do it in 
a few centuries. The depredations of all crea- 
tures serve some purpose in helping to preserve 
the natural balance. If snakes are so obnoxious, 
what kind of medal shall we give to those snakes 
which are cannibals?——-W. A. Bevan. 





The following notes on the treatment of snake 
bite are in response to a number of requests. 
Much more might be said on this subject, but 
by sticking to the essentials only there is less 
liability of one’s memory to fail when it is 
needed most: 

The correct treatment for a severe case of 
snake bite requires considerable knowledge of 
the physiological effects of venom, and often 

nly a medical man could apply the drastic meas- 
ires necessary. However, the bites of the most 
dangerous snakes in this country should have 

mmediate local treatment, which can be ap- 
plied by any intelligent person. The venom of 
rattlesnakes, copperheads and moccasins causes 
severe local lesions; its action on the nervous 
ystem is not very marked in a healthy man if 
t is checked locally, but if a quantity gets into 

1¢ circulation very quickly you will have a 

ondition which should be handled by a doctor. 
\ first aid kit for the care of snake bites should 
ontain a hypodermic syringe and a small bottle 
ontaining a solution of chromic acid and dis- 
illed water in the proportion of 1 to 100. A 
sharp lancet is a valuable addition for those who 
ave the courage to use it, and strychnine is 
nvaluable as a cardiac stimulant. Immediately 
after being bitten, apply a tourniquet above the 

‘ite and cut across the fang marks deeper than 

he fangs penetrated to enable you to drain as 

nuch of the poisoned blood as possible. Put a 
wab of cotton soaked in the chromic acid in 

1e cut and do not allow it to dry. If the parts 
egin to swell, inject two or three drops of the 
hromic acid solution in several places in and 
round the swelling. Permanganate of potash 
an be used instead of the chromic acid by mak- 

1g a wine-colored solution with water. If you 

ave not the courage to use the lancet, inject 
1¢ solution deeply directly in each fang mark. 
dwing to the venom’s paralyzing effect upon the 
issues it is essential that the tourniquet be 
oosened every fifteen minutes. Neglect of this 
ne precaution has killed many. One might as 
vell die by the direct neuro-toxic action of the 
enom as postpone it a week to die of septic 
oisoning. A little alcohol (if you know where 
O get it) helps if taken internally; it is a dan- 
zerous thing to apply to the bite. It is only 
iseful in small doses as a stimulant, having 


ibsolutely no value as an antidote to the venom. 
Advice that you call a doctor as soon as possible 
8s almost superfluous.—W. A. B. 

















Look Forward to Summer Camping 


While it’s still winter, get a Stoll Catalog showing the most 
complete line of quality camp goods at the lowest prices in his- 
tory. The world-famous Stoll camp bed, vastly improved, will 
‘sell at $19.50 this year. Perfection tents and all other goods 
correspondingly low. Write for this catalog today. 


THE STOLL MFG. CO., 3272 Larimer St., DENVER, COLO. 














BACK TO NATURE 


By NEWTON NEWKIRK 


No funnier bit of typical American humor has ever been writ- 
ten. than this convulsing tale of two amateur sportsmen who 

‘back to nature’’ on a hunting and fishing trip. Itisa rare 
&.. of refreshing and spontaneous humor enlivened by illustra- 
tions made by Newkirk himself, in a style of drawing that is 
as original and entertaining as his literary method. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 





Thos. W. Lawson says it is ‘“‘body-shaking, lung-tearing, side- 
splittting . hystericked, rolled over the library rug, 
and in my awful, gleeful contortion? nearly rolled into the 
open grate."’ 

I think your book splendid. 
style that is admirable,’ 


rr 


You have a spontaneous 
says Walt Mason. 

I sat last night and read your book and Jaughed and laffed 
and larfed and guffawed and got up and yelled from pure joy. 
It is my idea of an unflawed gem.’’—George Fitch. 


PRICE 75c; postpaid 80c 


1824 Curtis Street, DENVER, COLORADO 














Mermaid Waterproof 
Trout Flies 


Most wonderful improvement on Trout | 
and Bass Flies ever made. Water- 
proofed—Non-Frayas_eE. The highest 
quality fly manufactured. Hollow-point, 
Pennell-eyed, hand-made. Something 
different and costs no more. 


Jobbers and Dealers write for 
Special Prices | 
WRIGHT & McGILL 


21 Clayton Bldg. Denver, Colo. 











“Rifle Marksmanship and Automatic 
Rifle Marksmanship” 


published thru the United States Infantry 
Association. This book takes the place of 
Small Arms Firing Manual, which was the 
authorized text in the army. It is the au- 
thorative text on the subject from now on. 
This book is something every rifleman should 
have—is a handy size and annotated and & | 
foot-noted so as to be easily understood. It @ | 
gives the new methods of training in marks-§ | 
manship, which are much superior to the old @ | 
methods, and is on the whole an excellent §@ | 
training manual. 
Any rifleman who will read and study the 
text of “Rifle Marksmanship” will surely § | 
make an expert shot of himself. For the § | 
expert the book will be most interesting. 
Prepared by Col. A. J. Macnab and 
Maj. Townsend Whelen 


$1.00 POSTPAID 








Outdoor Life Publishing Company 


DENVER, COLO. 











“Somers 


The 





When you address your inquiry to us, you 
are putting yourself in the way of receiving 
a 16 page booklet which tells about the 
precision, care and pride with which GOOD 
rods are made. 


IS RIGHT—FROM THE START 
We select the very best cane and go through 
with our scientific treatment and construc- 
tion processes to a point where both we 
AND you are proud of your rod. 


CROSS - FORSYTH - ESSEX 
Fly, Dry Fly, Bait, Surf- 
Trolling, Tournament 


For sale at the leading sporting goods 
dealers. If your dealer does not carry the 
Cross Rod, write us. 


Ask for that booklet 


CROSS ROD & TACKLE Co, 
WEST LYNN, MASS. 

















You are assured the best of ser- 


vice by mentioning OUTDOOR 


LIFE when writing advertisers. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION beginning March, 1921. No advertisement 
inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small 
accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month. 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertise- 
ment. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this 
classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—$6.50 per inch display classified ads. 





Kennel Department 


OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 





Corang Airedales are loyal pals for man, 
woman and child; faithful watchdogs for auto- 
mobile, camp, home and estate; ideal dogs for 
farm and ranch; careful drivers of cattle and 
sheep; excellent ratters, water-dogs, retrievers 
and bunters. Choice stock forsale. Also Fox- 
Hounds, Coon-Hounds and Big Game-Hounds. 
Delivery and satisfaction guaranteed, De- 
scriptive booklet mailed for ten cents. 


OORANG KENNELS 
The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the World 
Dept. M, LA RUE, OHIO 








WATER SPANIEL, two years old. Old Eng- 
lish type, solid liver, dead game, clever, fine 
nose. Make a great duck dog. $15.00. Address 
Water Spaniel, care Outdoor Life. 2-1t 
CHESAPEAKE BAY retriever puppies, whelped 
Nov. 20, 1921, from splendid retrieving stock, 


dead grass (tan) color. Nothing better. In | 


fine, healthy condition. Papers for registration 
go with each puppy. Females $20, males $25 
L. L. McMillin, Winnebago, Minn. 2-1t 
ST. VRAIN AIREDALES, hunters, fighters and 

show dogs. Imported Normantun Lad at 
stud. St. Vrain Kennels, Lyons, Colo. 2-1t 


FINISHED and 
EXPERIENCED 
SHOOTING 
DOGS 
We specialize in 
Bred Bitches 
Prices $150 to $500. 
Write your wants 


ROSS CAPPS 
Amite, La. 





TWO STAG HOUNDS nine months old. Good 
rabbit dogs, ready to start on coyotes, natural 
killers. $75. W. D. Alexander, Thomas, Okla. 
2-1t 

MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES; big, husky 
pups of Champion Soudan Swiveller, Tintern 
Desire and Imported Soo Performer blood; not 
backyard pups, but raised from hunters. Ozone 


Kennels, Fort Collins, Colo. 2-1t 
GET the Champion Habit Airedale puppies, 
whelped Armistice Day. - Twenty-one cham- 


pions in first five generations. Males $25, fe- 
males $20. Rairn-To-Go Kennels. J. C. Wells, 
Claytonville, Ill. 2-1t 
“PUREBRED” Airedale puppies as good as the 

best, $20 to $35 trade for good shotgun, rifle 
or pistol. Good stud dog, also grown females. 
(Member American Airedale Breeders Associa- 


tion.) Wickwire Airedale Kennels, Walsenburg, 
Colo 2-1t 
FOR SALE—Pair real ’cooners. F. O. Smith, 

l t 


Alta amont in. #1 





| 











AIREDALE TERRIERS THE “one man’ doc 


Make best PALS, royal COMPANIONS, romping safe PLAY- 
MATES for children, and most alert, BRAVEST WATCH 
DOCS IN THE WORLD 


Finest ALL AROUND hunter on earth, BAR NONE, Unsurpassed for 
coon, skunk. opossum, better for rabbits than rabbit hound, best re- 
triever, land, water. Will point, fine on quail, pheasant, partridge. Used 
extensively on cougar, mountain lion, bear, endorsed by ROOSEVELT 
and Rainey. We have best hunting stock on earth, puppies, grown dogs, 
bitch already bred. At stud, Kootenai Chinook, only American Bred In- 
ternational Champion Airedale in the world. ‘Has been used on largest ONE ~ . ge OF 
game. Fee$25. Free little illustrated booklet on request. 


VIBERT KENNELS, Box 15a, Weston, New Jersey 


























ATTENTION Sportsmen! . 7 T 
OAK GROVE KENNELS of SEND NO MONEY THIS DOG COLLARé 
Mel es Oe er with your dog’s name, your 
sp ey et silat name and address on plate 
ing ‘coon, skunk and opossum Best quality leather. iam 
} hounc ds that are col i trailers and to give neck weasavement,) 
\ tree barkers They are real coon- Pay postman $1.00 plus post- 
| ers and deliverthe game. Have t i} ee Dae Ux soeteek. ge cae. 
plenty of first class rabbit hounds su ReSUCUVY US” Write plainly. 


which will please the most crit- meus: 
ical. Also offer best of poiut- Round Leather 




















\ ers and setters, beagles, fox ter- PAY $1 ON ARRIVAL Dog Collars $1.50 
riers. Choice young dogs and 
puppies, ten days’ trial. De- T. B. SULLIVAN, Dept. X, 100 Abhott Ave., Fitchburg, Mass, 
scriptive price list ten cents 











——o AIREDALES—Registered bitch in whelp to 


RABBIT HOWN DS— Guaranteed thoroly Champion Tintern Tip Top. Priced reason- 
trained, $20 each. Curtis Russell, Gunters- able. Also puppies for sale. Caswell Kennels 
ville, Ala. 2-1t | Toledo, Ohio. 12-2t 


POINTERS and setters at all times. Wm. Mc- | ——— - - — 
Girk, 1305 Hewitt ave., Everett, Wash. 1-3t | RABBIT HOUNDS, country raised, broken fox 
hounds, ’coon, ’possum, skunk, squirrel dogs, 

setters. Circular 10c. Brown’s Kennels, York, 


DOGS FOR SALE |'": a 
From fivedollarsup. Allbreeds. | THE BLUE GRASS FARMKENNELS, OF BERRY,KY., 











j offer for sale Setters and Pointers, 

A — to pick ee Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and 
eer Hounds, Coon an possum 

ssaniaentatieatinien dubaamunatianen Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
DENVER BOARDING KENNELS ae gohan 
iredale Terriers. ogs ship- 

2919 ForREST STREET, DENVER, COLO. ped on trial, purchaser alone to 











judge the quality, satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. One-hundred page highly 
illustrated, instructive and interesting catalog for 





FOR SALE—Four Chesapeake bitches and one 





stud all with fine generations, certified pedi- 
grees, all fine retrievers but one; young es ten cents in coin. 6-tf 
0 sucke, avre, : 
ae Sees, eee ee *t | IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breed- 
ARKANSAS KENNELS of Russellville, oe er and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, curly 


offer for sale pointers and setters, fox and cat coated, rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and 
hounds, wolf and deer hounds, coon and opossum | trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 11-tf 
hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds, also Shep- 3 : 
herd and stock dogs. Delivery and satisfaction | COCKER SPANIELS—This famous’. kennel 
guaranteed. 12-2t breeds the world’s best English and American 


hunting Cockers, exhibition and companion for 
Dent's Condition Pills 





children; puppies only for sale; males, $29 ; 
females, $15. Obo Cocker Kennels, ‘ ‘Atkinsen,” 
nine 






MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS Denver, Colo. 2ti 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange | NORWEGIAN bear dogs, Irish wolf hounds, 
and general debility. You will notice the English bloodhounds, Russian wolf hounds, 


difference after a few doses, Druggists or mail, 50c. ——. eying ange cat, deer, wolf, ’coon 
and varmint dogs Fifty page highly illustrated 
DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. catalog, 10c stamps. Rovkwood Kennels, aoe. 


ington, Ky. 12-t 





FOR SALE—A few high-class coon, skunk and 
opossum dogs, pure hounds. A. F. Sampey, 
Springfield, Mo. 12-2t 


f ma | 
FOR SALE—English setter pups enrolled 18th 
Futulity. Whelped June 6th. Whirl Wind- 


Iowa Maid. Write for price. Geo. W. Spates, 


























Thyol Gintaenk 


Man or Beast 
THYOL OINTMENT will clear up a case 
of Eczema, and allay the itch from Mange 
in 48 hours. One trial of Thyol Ointment 
and you will never be without it. Send 
60 cents, money order or check, to 


SEYMOUR CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 








311 EDDY STREET, PROVIDENCE,R.|I. 
















Douglas, Wyo. 12-2t tea dog wang | worming occasionally. 
WALKER FOXHOUNDS for sale, best breed- Sanalhssocansal tose ak wbanaeie 
_ ing. M. J. Peters, Stuart, Iowa. 1-3t dealers or from 
us by mail A Medicine 
‘BUCKHORN AIREDALES aah vo 
+ R E E Dog Ailment 
: Pups are raised in the Open 
and are Hardy, Vigorous and DOG BOOK 7 Per eants 
Game kind. Thehunting in- Polk Miller’s famous ‘ Gg >) 
stinct is Bred in the Bone. Dog Book, 64 pages DOG MEDICINES 
on care, feeding | \ 
Guarantee, Breeding, Safe my also pedi- 
Delivery and Satisfaction. blank, ailment Ea 
Classy Pu Stock for Sale chartandss Tribute Standard oC, 
at all ——” to a Dog.’ Write 40 Years 


today for a freecopy. 


Dr. Deacon, Willows, Calif. p POLK MILLER DRUGCO. 





503Governor St. iy 
Richmond, Va. 
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G™ wave you A BIRD DOG ? ---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR 
orwcn TRAINER 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 

























WESTERN LUBALOY BULLETS 
IN STOCK 


.25 Cal. 87, 100, 110 grain spitzer. 256 
Newton, open point spitzer. .30-’06, 150, 
170, 180 gr. spitzers solid and open point, 
220 gr. round point soft nose. 180 gr. 
spitzer “‘boat-tail.” 


W. B. KNOBLE, Ammunition Specialist 


P. O. BOX 1017, TACOMA, WASH. 

















A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 80 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE AND 
STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT. ILLUSTRATED 


A plain, practical and con- 
cise, yet thorough, guide in 
e art of trainiag, handling 
and the correcting of faults 
of the bird dog subservient 
to the = afield. Written 
especially for the novice, 
= ually valuable to the 
enced handler. By 
ollowing the instructions 
plainly given, every 
shooter with common 
sense can train 


























perfection. 
obedient,does not 
retrieve, orifso, 
is hard mouthed, 
— unsteady to point 

or shot, chases sabhita is whipshy, genshy, ete: you 
will find ample directions how to correct any such 
fault speedily and thoroughly. Degs of any age or 
breed can be taught to retrieve promptly and made 
submissive. * Vomprehensiby @, popular form, devoid 
of long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
throughout. A large volume of pastime seating not 
intended nor promised, but this book is guaranteed 
to contain the most a ee information on the 
subject at any price. Ohapters on feeding; care of 
the dog; explicit sym a of usual diseases. Never 
please. Sen, postpaid om receipt of price. 


Paper Cover, $1; Cloth and Gold, $2 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. COMPANY 
DENVER, COLO. 

































FOR SALE AIREDALES 


Bred right, raised right and sold worth 
the money. For show or sporting no 
better blood lines in the United States. 
Pair of Foxhounds, $25. 


SENIER STOCK FARM Greeley, Colo. 














LLEWELLYN, English, 


Irish, setter pups, 
trained dogs also ; 


Irish water spaniels, Chesa- 


peake Bay retrievers and pointers, pups and 
trained dogs. Enclose stamps for lists. Thoro- 
bred Kennels, Atlantic, Ia. 10-tf 

















ALL ABOUT AIREDALES 
By R. M. Palmer, A. B. 
The best seller of all Airedale books, every Airedale 
owner needs it for constant reference. Illustrated. 
A book of general information valuable to dog lovers 
and owners breeders and fanciers, illustrated from se- 
lected P means of noted dogs and rare scenes. 
Price Cloth, $1.60. Paper $1.10. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. co; 














Denver, Colorado. 




















Arms 
AMMUNITION—.30-'06, per hundred $4; .45- 
70, per hundred $4; .45 automatic, per hun- 
dred, $4; .30-40 Krag, per hundred, $4; 765 


automatic ammunition for Mausers, per hundred, 
$4; 8 mm. (German boxes) ,per hundred, $7; 
6.5 Mannlicher, per hundred, $7.50. Other bar- 
bains. Satisfaction guaranteed. F.O. B. New 
beg Sloan’s, 88A Chambers St., Ned ba cn 

ity -1t 


WILL TRADE—14 volumes of LaSalle Exten- 

sion University Law Books, including 33 lec- 
tures, a comprehensive 3-year course leading to 
LL.B. Degree; cost over $125; want 12-gauge 
pump gun, Winchester 97; Stevens hammerless, 


or Remington automatic; "correspond. Ray M. 
Shaffar, Imogene, Iowa. 2-1t 
RIFL .E_ TELESCOPES, $18 and $23; no 
mountings, perfect. F. Decker, 1154 Barry 
Ave., Chicago. 2-1t 


256 NEWTON new shape, also Leonard 4%-oz. 
fly rod and Meek No. 2 reel. C. Lingenfelter, 
Box 814, Chicago, III. 2-1t 
‘06 WINCHESTER, practically new, barrel in 
perfect condition, $35. Edward Gearhard, 
Gooding, Ida. 2-1t 
FIREARMS, binoculars, etc., bought, sold, ex- 
changed. Write for ‘list, also what you have 
to exchange. — Earl C. Brown, York, Pa. 2-1t 
SSS TRAP DOOR BUTT PLATE for rifles 
and shotguns, checkered neat design 1-inch 


trap. Postpaid $4.50. Fitted to your gun $6. 
12-tf 


Sportsman’s Service Station, Tenafly, N. J. 








25 MAUSER automatic pistols, $10.75; .32 
Mauser automatic pistols, $12; .32 Belgian 
make, with extra clip, $11.25; .22 bolt action 


target pistol, 10-inch Savel. Belgian make, $8.50 ; 
765 mm. Luger, $20; 9 mm. _Mauser with wooden 
stock, automatic, $27.50; .25 Spanish automatic, 


uses American ammunition, $8.50. <All above 
guns are new. Satisfaction guaranteed. F. O. B. 
New York. Sloan’s, 88C Chambers St., New 


York City. 2-1t 


FOR SALE—Bisley Colt .388 Special 6%-inch 
Peterson barrel, special sights, $32.50. Spring- 
field .30-’06, sling, $35. Both excellent. J. M. 


George, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 2-1t 
SPECIAL 103-inch barrel for .45 Colt auto. 
obtained wonderful results in accuracy. We 


have made up 25 of these for sale at $6.75 each. 
Sportsman’s Service Station, Tenafly, N.J. 2-1t 
WANTED—Reloading tools for 6.5 Mannlicher- 

Schoenauer. State make, condition and price. 
Don J. Zumwalt, Klamath Falls, Ore. 2-1t 


SIX .30-30 and .25-35 Winchester carbines 

32.50, four 12A-.22 Remingtons $23.50, one 
.30-’03-’"95 Winchester $43.50, all new guns; .30 
and .35 Remington autos. $45 and $35, .30 Rem. 
Trombone $40, .30-30 Savage $32.50, .303 Ross, 
remodeled sporting sights, $21.50, .88-55 Savage, 


fair, $14, new 20-gauge Winchester $47.50, 16- 
gauge Stevens double hammer $16, 20-gauge 
Winchester $37.50, two Krag carbines, sporting 
rear sights, refinished stocks, $25. All guns 
guaranteed. Montana Sport Shop, Box 1505, 
Harlowton, Mont. 2-1t 
TWO 8 mm. Mauser military rifles, remodeled. 

Fine sporting stocks, $40 each. Sportsman’s 
Service Station, Tenafly, N. J. 2-1t 


322 AUTOMATIC Winchester rifle $38. Excel- 
lent condition. .22 Savage high power $33. 
Good condition. Ray Smoot, Morley, Colo. 2-1t 
GUN STOCK BLANKS—Plain, $1; fancy $2; 
extra fancy, $4. Military stocks, $1.50; $2.50 





and $5. C. T. Harner, 117 No. Isabella St, 
Springfield, Ohio. 2 5t 
FOR SALE—Stevens pocket rifle, new condi- 
tion, “5. -in. barrel. First money order for $25 
gets it. O. F. Russell, 6325 Kenwood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 2-1t 
SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swagin dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting machirs* 
Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants. 


YANKEE SPECIALTY CO. 851 East 6th St., Erie. Pa. 





FOR SALE—Two .30-30 Winchester rifles 1894 
one round barrel, one octagon barrel. Barrels 
perfect inside and out, your choice, complete with 
box cartridges and Mills $3 new belt $25. Sav- 
age pump repeater 1914 .22-cal. like new ‘perfect 
inside $20. Iver-Johnson 28-gauge single barrel 
and box shells $9. Two .32-cal. Harrington & 
Richardson revolvers blued, brand new one ham- 
mer and hammerless each $9. Forehand 
double twist barrels hammer 12-gauge shotgun 
$9. T. Barker 10-gauge 32-in. double a 
hammer shotgun action tight and perfect ‘-; 


Send P. O. money order or will send C. 0. 
N. P. Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 2- at 
BLUE FINISH your guns at small cost. No 
special tools needed. Complete instructions 
mailed for $1. E. J. Simon, B38, Dane, Wis. 2-1t 
ELABORATELY engraved_ Ithaca single; 2 
motorcycles. Lee Howell, Evansville, Ind. 2-1t 
FOR SALE—Krag carbine Al condition, $18; 
22- Winchester automatic, new with Lyman 
sights $35; .22 Colt automatic pistol, new with 
target sights $30. WANTED—Bear traps. 
Walter Mundt, Carter, Mont. 2-1t 


FOR SALE—Few new selected barrels for .45 

Colt auto. Postpaid $1. 7 Sportsman’s Ser- 
vice Station, Tenafly, N. 2t 
FOR soe ANGE Two pairs oo 8- 

power binoculars with leather case and straps 
in new condition for model 52 Winchester .22 
long rifle and Remington 12-gauge pump gun. 
Guns must be perfect inside and out. Jas. V. 
Howe, 3203 Benner St., Philadelphia, Pa. 2-1It 


GUNSMITHS—MANUFACTURERS— 687,000 
screws, pins and springs at your own price. 
Sample lot $1. Sportsman’s Service Station, 
Tenafly, N. J. 2-tf 
.303 ENFIELD rifle, slightly used, $15; Rem- 
ington high power bolt action rifle, takes 762 


mm. cartridges, factory new condition, $6.50; 
8 mm. Mauser rifle, new, $20.50. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. F.O. B. New York. Sloan’s, 88C 
Chambers St., New York City. 2-1t 
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Here It Is! 
The NEW REISING .22 


Cal. Auto Target Pistol 


Climax of Beauty, Balance, Accuracy 
SPECIAL OFFER $30. 00 EACH 























Mauser .25 Cal. Pocket Model...... $11.00 
Mauser .32 Cal. Pocket Model wns 12.00 
Mauser .30 Cal.—7.63 mm. military “with 4 inc h 
barrel and eg holster, rifle stock attachment 35.00 
Smith & Wesson 22-32 *t Revolvers...... 0.00 
Smith & Wesson 32-20 M: ilitary Revolvers...... 28.50 
Smith & Wesson 38 Military Special..... 28.50 
Stamp for latest reduced price list all other new guns 
A word tothe wise is sufficient. Only Bank Drafts and 
Money Orders accepted 
H. M. BOWERS Holyoke, Colo. 
IMPORTED ammunition for Mauser, Luger, 
Mannlicher, very reasonable. Paul Ocechsle, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 2-1t 
ROSS .280, fired less than 10 shots, oil finish, 


1% army style sling, name of owner prick- 


punched on barrel. $70. Ed Landman, Ken- 
sington, Kans. 2-1t 
SELL OR EXCHANGE—Colt .45 single fron- 
_ tier, Colt .45 New Service. Columbin head 
jack light. Hubert Halliwell, Schroon Lake, 
\\ AB's 2-1t 
SPRINGFIELD, Krag and Ross military rifles 


remodeled. First-class work, reasonable Prices. 
Thomas Shelhamer, Greenwood, Wis. 2-1t 


OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, sold 

and exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old- 
time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder 
horns, etc.; lists free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 


873. Madison Ave., New York City. 2-tf 
NEW ENGLAND gun stock finish and gun 
bluing methods, all for 50c. J. Polk, 443 So. 
Madison ave., LaGrange, III. 12-4t 
401 WINCHESTER and four magazines, shot 
17 times. First money order $45 takes it. 
Box 12, Outdoor Life. 2-1t 
REFINISH YOUR GUNS—Seven gunsmith 
secrets, rebluing, rebrowning, rust remover, 
etc.; $1 postpaid. E. A. Warring, are 
Towa. 1-2 
GUNS, new and second- hand ; pore 


Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, Lugers and all 
other kinds. The right goods at the right price. 
Buy, sell and exchange. Write for list. F. C. 


Carver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg, Pa. 9-tf 
SSS SUBCHAMBER for 12-gauge shotguns. 

Shoots .388 S. & W. special cartridge. 1-inch 
groups 35 yards. Instantly removable. Con- 


venient. Postpz “ aoe 
tion, Tenafly, N. 


Sportsman’s Service Sta- 
12-tf 

FOR SAL rs butt-plates for Spring- 
field increasing length of stock ™% inch $1.50, 
or fitted with your trap $3. Machine checked 
steel butt-plates, man size $3. Bronze pistol 
grip caps $1. Also all these articles and sight 
bases, barrel bands and sling swivels made just 
as you wish and engraved as you wish at special 
prices. Let me make the fittings for vour pet 
sporter or express your own _ individuality. 
Whelen telescope holders, best on market, $1.50. 
Jas. . Howe, 3203 Benner St., Frankford, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 2-1t 








| SPRINGFIELDS REMODELED 
Rifles rebored and rifled. Shotguns rebored, 

Sights fitted. Complete stock of gun parts. 
STANBRA GUN STORE ‘ 
1315R.R.Ave.  6-It Bellingham, Wash. 











pistol and $25 


you a .22-cal. 


SEND us your .45 Colt auto, 

and we will make and fit for 
slide and barrel instantly interchangeable for 
gallery practice and small game shooting. De- 
livery about ten days. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sportsman’s Service Station, Tenafly, N.J. 1-tf 


REPEATING RIFLES, $6.75 to clean up stock. 
High power, bolt action, military model, suit- 


able for big game hunting, 7.62 mm. cal.; Ameri- 
can made. Cartridges $1.90 box of 20, $9.50 a 
hundred. Write for descriptive folder. Baker, 


Murray & eee Inc., 97 Chambers St., New 
York, N. 2-1t 
ORIGINAL NEWTON cleaning tubes—200 left 

25c each. Sportsman’s Service Station, — 
fly, |. ee 2 1-tf 
CLEVELAND’S GUN SHOP, Minneapolis— 

Gunsmiths. Large assortment of used guns 
always in stock. 205 So. 7th st. 12-tf 


HAND-CHECKERED steel rifle butt plates 5” 
x1%. Postpaid $3. Sportsman’s Service Sta- 
tion, Tenafly, N. J. 2-tf 


“THE MEDICINE MAN in the Woods,” a 50- 

cent book for 25 cents. The author, Warren 
H. Miller, has written many books, and this is 
one of the best for the money. Outdoor Life 
Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 11-tf 
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FOR SALE 


9 MM. Luger, used, good, serviceable..$17.50 

8 MM. Mauser Carbine, with wind 
gauge, used, first-class condition... 

Springfield .45-70, single shot, bolt ac- 
tion, barrel cut off, no front sight..... 3.60 


. 22.60 


Springfield .45-70, single shot, first- 
condition saandchasecopubseenee meatines 4.50 
Stevens .45-70, 5-shot, bolt action, 
needs refinishing, good condition....... 5.00 


German Werndl rifle, about .45-70 cen- 
ter-fire, and 17 loaded shells................ 6.00 
German Waffen-Fabrik Bern Rifle, 10- 
shot, bolt action, rim-fire, repeater, 
excellent condition, cartridge similar 
to .45-50, 9 loaded cartridges. 10.50 
L. R. STEWART, 2030 WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














FOR SALE—.44-40 Colt New Servies with ex- 
tras, Smith high-grade double, new Springfield 
match rifle, never shot, imported case. T. B. W., 





care Outdoor Life. 2-1t 
WANTED—Remington automatic shotgun bar- 

rels. Condition of barrel not material. Wm. 
L. Stryker, Fredonia, Kans. 2-1t 


“FIALA” new 10-shot repeating target pistol. 
Illustrated price list free. Sportsman’s Supply, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 2-2t 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND guns and revolv- 

ers. Write for list. S. E. Halverson, Billings, 
Mont. 2-1t 
SSS WOOD CHECKERING TOOLS—Post- 


paid $6.25 per set. One holding tool and 
three blades. Sportsman’s Service Station, Tena- 
12 


fly, N. J. -tf 








IMPORTED AMMUNITION FOR 


LUGER 


Automatic Pistols 
Best Quality. Price 
for one hundred metal Cased cartridges Also 
$3.95 sibuer ingestion caanunias. Sat isfaction guar- 
anteed. Sent C. 0. D. or send money order. 
P.VON FRANTZIUS, 828 George St., D-7, CHICAGO, ILL. 
BARGAINS AND COLT GUNS—.45 automatic 
government model, slightly used, $25; .388 Colt 
army, 6-inch barrel, blue steel, slightly used, 
$15; .45 Colt New Service, practically new, $25; 
.22 rising automatic pistols, target model, new, 
$30. Satisfaction guaranteed. F. O. B. New 
York. Sloan’s, 88A Chambers St., New York 
City. 2-1t 
FOR TRADE—.32-20 Winchester carbine, crank 
condition, FOR .45 Colt New Service or .22 
Colt auto. Must be perfect. Raymond Reese, 
Lovington, III. a 2-1t 
SPORTING stocks for Springfield rifle, hand 
made, $20 to 50. Machined and fully checked, 
unfinished, $15. Machined blanks cut to pattern 
$7. Stamps for photos. Roy Tait, 1018 Uni- 
versity Ave., San Diego, Calif. 2-1t 


























“The Medicine Man in the 
Woods” 


A 50 cent book for 25 cents 
The author, Warren H. Miller, has written 
many books and this is one of the best for the 


money. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 








DENVER, COLO. 








WE ARE OFFERING 14 No. 12A salesman 
samples .22 Remington rifles at $15.50 each; 
guaranteed like new. Walter G. Clark Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 2-1t 
FOR SALE—.38-40 Marlin, good ee $15. 
Winchester .382-40 carbine, new. NT Win- 
chester .20-gauge. P. Blankenship, Sedat ee 
It 


PRICE—Ammunition, firearms. Thouand 

miscellaneous. Dictaphones, typewriters. Lists 
4c. C.0O.D Exchanges. HAGANS’, Clifton, 
Ariz. 2-1t 
ROSS .280 sporting $45; Springfield Sporter 19- 

inch barrel, $40; Mauser 8 mm. $18; Haenel 
Mannlicher 7.65 mm. $30. Kirkwood Bros. Inc., 
23 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 2-1t 


SELL OR TRADE—Metropolitan sleeping bag, 


new, .12-gauge Winchester. WANT .250-3000 | 
Savage or auto tent. Albert Geiger, es 
Mont. 





Antique Firearms 


1922 CATALOG antique guns, pistols, swords, 
powder horns, flasks, molds, curios. Just out. 
4c stamp. Antique Shop, 33 So. 18th St., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 2-1t 








aI 
| 
| 


RED CUBAN GAMES 
They are the gamest, fastest, 
and best fighting of all pit 
games, and the most - 
tiful of allfowls. Send for 
catalog. Eggs February 
to July $4.00 per 13, Trios 
one year old $15.00 

GEORGE W. MEANS ay 
Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina Bp ‘¥: 









FOR SALE—Alive wild cotton tail rabbits. 
Fred J. Pierce, Salem, Ark. 2-1t 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


BIG PROFITS, owe PAY § PAY 1. se 5070 $¢ Set tach 
a Mink, Skank ‘ox, Muskrat, B 
Ca’ and Contract a. Fe REE! ae 
nie rte — RAB 
- arter’ 0 
America’s lading small stock maeasin oo Ae 10 eas ‘cents. 4 ittecee 
Outdoer Enterpr 004 0. €. Bi Mo, 









ise Co., 1 





FERRETS—White and brown, large or small. 
Write for prices before buying. Irving Stock- 
ing, -Wakeman, Ohio, R. D. No. 1. 2-1t 


Raise Silver Foxes 


Easy to raise. Larger profits | 
than any other live stock rais- | 
ing. Stands strictest investiga- 
tion. Recommended by Gov- 
ernment. 4 different plans. 
e will suit you. Complete 
description free. Send today. 


C.T.DRYZ, Box 1008, Eagle River, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Chinese,- Ring-neck, Silver, Golden, 
Amherst and Reeves Pheasants; Wild Turkeys, 
ruffed and sharp-tailed Grouse and Northern 
~~ White Quails. Eggs for spring delivery. 
. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 2-1t 

















It will pay you to look thru the 
advertising pages of this issue. 











§ AM & BLACK TAILED JACK RABBIT ANO CAN 
OUT RUN ANYTHING LIVING 
CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVE IN 
ANY QUANTITIES FOR COURSING OR GREED- 
ING PURPOSES. ai so COTTON TAILS. BY THE 
PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL CO. 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 
CAN WE SUPPLY You? 














Prospective Silver 
Fox Ranchers 
We would like to keep in 
touch with those whoare 
really interested in the 
purchasing offineQuality 
Silver Fox. Our service 
is complete in every de- 
tail. Full information 

free. Address 


Pioneer Silver-Black 
Fox Farms 
Box 243. Conover, Wis. 

















RAISE SILVER FOX 


I pay $300 to $900 a pair for foxes 
raised from my stock. Furnish 
Registered Pedigreed Stock. 


24) R. A. TRAIL, Troy, Mo. 














Books and Magazines 





All lovers of the outdoors should 
read 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING 


monthly magazine devoted to the 
BEAGLE. Sample copy 20c. $1.50 the year. 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Dept.0, Decatur, Il. 














You will find much of interest in 
the advertising pages of this issue. 





HARDING’S 
PLEASURE 
and PROFIT 


BOOKS 


Bee Hunting, 80 pages............ 
Mink Trapping, 188 pages... 
Fox Trapping, 185 pages...... 
Steel Traps, 333 pages 
Canadian Wilds, 277 pages 
Dead Falls and Snares, 232 pages... 

Land Cruising and Prospecting, 176 pp. 
Fur Farming, 278 pages.................. : 
Science of Trapping, 245 pages......0000000000000..... 
Hunting Dogs, 253 pages............................. 
Ferret Facts and Fancies, 214 -pages 

Wolf and Coyote Trapping, RE TO oon onc: 
Camp and Trail Methods, 274 pages............ 
Science of Fishing, 258 pages....... eee 
A Trip on the Great Lakes, 212 2 ‘pages. } 
3001 Questions and Answers, 395 pages.. 
Fifty Years a Hunter and Trapper, 318 pp. 
Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants, 367 pp. 
Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit, 





7.) 
ro) 
o 





attra tree 
RRaSSSsosesssssess 


RESET LLL EES 
Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins, 285 
E> SR ee IR RM a .50 
Fur Buyers’ Guide, 370° OS Re OLR ee! 2.00 
A 32-Page Booklet Fully Describing 
Books Mailed Free 


A. R. HARDING, Publisher 
75N. OHIO AVE. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Homesteads and Lands 











150,000 ACRES 
FREE HOMESTEAD LAND 


Arkansas Ozarks, adapted to fruit, vegetables, 
poultry, stock, fur farming, ginseng. Deer, 
bear, turkey hunting, fishing, trapping, pearl- 
ing. Abundant timber, ideal climate. Send 
$1 for four maps showing location of vacant 
land, large state map and full information, 
Maurice D. Decker, Norfolk, Ark. 














| $5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, ~ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| hunting, fishing, trapping. H. 


try, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; ors 


Hubbard, ivr 


N. Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 





CATTLE RANCHES - HAY RANCHES 


with or without ne aa arom. Improved 
and partly impro 





nal patents and te 
water rights. JAS. 35. SIMPSON. Jacksos, yo 











| OKLAHOMA farms, write for free agricultural 


WHERE SHALL I SPEND MY VACATION? 


booklet. Board of Commerce, Shawnee, 
Okla. 1-2t 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 











TO LEASE FOR A TERM OF YEARS 


SALMON LEDGE CAMP 
Situated on Sugar Island, directly opposite 
“Capens,’’ Moosehead Lake, Maine. All 
furnished except linen and silver. Magnifi- 
cent view. Best fishing grounds on the 
lake. Splendid deer and partridge hunting 
in season, For terms address 

Orono, Maine 


PERCIA V. WHITE, 














|THE BIG-GAME fields of British Columbia and 


Washington for moose, caribou, sheep, deer, 
goats, panther, grizzly, black and brown bear. 
Best pack of dogs in the Northwest. Large or 
small parties conducted. P. C. Peterson, North 
Bend, Wash. 4-tf 








We can alee you to the 
best Spring bear hunting in 
‘the West. 


STONEBRAKER BROS. 


FERDINAND, IDAHO 














In Wyoming. Plan now. Write for illustrated 
booklet. Commissioner Immigration, Room 352 
Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 1-3t 
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MT. BALDY VIEW RANCH located in heart 

of the White Mountains. Fishing, hunting, 
camping, horseback riding. Outfitters for camp- 
ing trips into the wilds. Write for particulars. 
Bud Shoop, Alpine, Ariz. 2-4t 


nines 
FOR BIG GAME, MOOSE, CARI- 
BOU, GOAT AND GRIZZLY BEAR. 
ALSO CANOE TRIP THROUGH 
THE ROCKIES 700 MILES BY 
WATER. APPLY 


J. RENSHAW McBride, B. C. 

















_ Taxidermy 





Send Your Trophies to 


EGMONT Z. RETT 
TAXIDERMIST 
I can save you money 
ee with the Colorado Museum 
of Nat History, 
3060 Lester St. Denver, Colo. 
Phone Champa 5678 














ALASKA SEAL—Genuine Alaska seal lady’s 

cape, 31x88 inches wide, 4-inch collar; worth 

$1,000; will sell for $500; a great bargain for a 

rare fur. Address F. A. E., care enna 
t 








Taxidermists and Furriers 
Mounting of heads, rugs 
and birds. Hides made into 
furs. Tanning of all kinds. 
Paper heads forms for 
sale. Hides taken in ex- 
change for work. 


HOLMES & FOX, 2603 Welton St., DENVER, COLO. 


FOR MOUNTING—Correctly handled, moose, 

elk, mule and white-tail deer, caribou heads, 
sets of horns, scalps. Crated or baled to go 
cheaply by express anywhere in U.S.A. Edwin 
Dixon, taxidermist, Unionville, Ont. 2-1t 


M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 


MOUNTING WITH REAL EXPRESSION 
Heads, animals, birds and fish mounted, skins tanned and 
made into rugs or ladies’ furs. Game heads, rugs, etc., for 
sale. List. Paper head forms for Deer, Elk, Moose, open 
mouth heads for rugs; all taxidermist supplies. We buy 
scalps, also teeth of bears, mountain lions, etc. 


989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Two large, newly mounted moose 

heads, 54 and 48 inches spread of horns. 
Rocky Mountain sheep heads, Woodland caribou 
heads, white tail and mule deer heads; perfect 
in every way. Express prepaid on approval. 
Edwin Dixon, taxidermist, Unionville, Ont. 2-1t 


BEST IN THE WEST 


Taxidermist and Furrier 


The only place where the high- 
est quality work is turned out, 


a 
JOSEPH KATONA 
who has had 15 years of experience 
Phone South 6478 
820 West Sth Ave., Denver, Colo. 


















































I MOUNT BIRDS, animals and heads true to 

life. 12 years at the same place in the same 
business. E. Shabilon, artist-taxidermist, 
Orangeville, Il. 2-1t 





WOLF F URS at first cost 


I get skins direct from the Trapper. 
Tan and Manufacture in own shop, 
Game Heads for the Taxidermist and Den. 
Oo. R. GILBERT Lander, Wyo. 


TANNED BABY DEER SKINS $1 each, six 

for $5 postpaid. E. A. Warring. Box 3180, 
Parkersburg, Iowa. 12-3t 
UNCLAIMED gameheads, fur rugs, birds, beau- 

tifully mounted, sold for charges only. Great 
bargains. Write for list at once. Jonas Bros., 
1024 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 2-2t 


FOR SALE—One of the best buffalo robes on 














the market. Heavy fur and lined. Size 6 feet 
by 5 feet. A bargain. C. A. Frederick, 1008 
West Jefferson St., Joliet, Ill. 2-1t 





Wild Duck Attractions 


MORE WILD DUCKS will nest and return to 

the waters near you if you plant their favorite 
foods—wild celery, wild rice, duck potato, etc. 
Write for literature and prices. Terrell, Natural- 
ist, Dept. B237, Oshkosh, Wis. 2-1t 


GENUINE wild mallards. $3 setting songs. 
Robey, Maryville, Mo. 





Miscellaneous 


LEMAIRE BINOCULARS 
WORLD’S STANDARD 
The LEMAIRE is the finest in the world. Sizes 6x 
to 12x including instantly convertible 8-10-12x. 
Write for list of nearly one hundred styles. 
DuMAURIER co. Dept. o2 Elmira, N. Y. 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE to know about the 
biggest success ever made by one man on a 
small investment of $1, WRITE ME.—Bill Wil- 
liams, 1608% Main St., Dallas, Tex. 2-1t 
INVENTORS—Send sketch or model of inven- 
tion for advice. Write for Evidence of Dis- 










closure form and Book on Patents, free. Prompt 
service. Merton-Roberts & Co., 179 Mather 
Bidg., Washington, D. C. 2-1t 


PLEASANT ROOT 
any tobacco habit. 


Philip 
Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 2-2t 


BAUSCH & LOMB binocular, cheap. G. Walker, 
Box 633, Cincinnati. 2-1t 
PATENTS SECURED—Prompt service. Avoid 
dangerous delays. Send for our “Record of 
Invention” form and free book telling How to 
Obtain a Patent. Send sketch or pam for ex- 
amination. Preliminary advice without charge. 
Highest references. Write today. J. L. Jack- 
son & Co., 326 Ouray Blidg., Washington, aa 
1t 


FLY TYING MATERIALS, books, sample 


Send address. 


leaders, flies. Catalog free. T. Willmarth, 
Roosevelt, N. ie __18t 
CHILBLAINS, ingrowing nails or bunions 


Write for my 


cured at home without —_. , Ber: 
pecialties, Dept. 


trial offer. Eaton’s Foot 15, 
Bandon, Ore. 11-6t 
BE A ~DETECTIVE—Excellent opportunity ; 

travel; experience unnecessary; particulars 
free. Write American Detective System, a 
Broadway, N. Y. 11-6t 








1922 OLD FISHERMAN’S 
25c CALENDAR 


GIVES BEST FISHING DAYS FOR 1922 
Special Subscription Offer 
AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT 


0. F. CALENDAR SPRINGFIELD, MASS: 


Box 1511 H, Sta. 

















HIGHLY CONCENTRATED TANNING SO- 

LUTION—Tan your own furs, leather and 
rugs, tans in thirty minutes, moth- proof forever ; 
also washable without shrinkage or hardening; 
tans leather like kid, results of twenty years’ ex- 
periment, solution for 100 square feet of skins 
and full instructions for use, $2 money order. 
C. M. Huff, Seney, Mich. 2-1t 








Branch at Useppa isiand, Fia., open during season 


IKE SHAW 
TAXIDERMIST 


Gilbert Hamilton, Associate. FORT MYERS, FLA. 














TOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
in Amer- 
ry . Save money. Getour Cata- 
0s Itis FREE. Write forone today. N.W. 
Scheel of Taxiderm Elwood Omaha 


“pareess ot stock of ayy mt 


EYES 





| abl enature. 
| perience. 
| Washington, D. C 








TOBACCO NATURAL LEAF— For mild 
smoking; 10 Ibs., $1.50; 20 Ibs., $2.75; will | 

furnish free receipt for preparing. LEAF TO- 

BACCO EXCHANGE, Mayfield, Ky., — 


Route. | ~ 1t 


ALCOHOL BOOK 


Treating on the Distillation of Alcohol from grain 
(wheat, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, corn, rice), 
beets, potatoes, molasses, etc. Processes formalt- 
ing, mashing and fermenting, and formulas for 
de-naturing. . Written in plain language. Hand- 
somely bound in heavy lack buckram; $3, pre- 
paid; or sent C. O. D. if aesired. G.O. SHAVER, 
O. L. 20, Oil City, Louisiana. 


TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no 

pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. 
Superba Co., Pr., Baltimore, Md. 10-tf 
PAT ENTS—Send for free book. Contains valu- 

able information for inventors. Send sketch 
of your invention for free opinion of its patent- 
Prompt service. Twenty years’ ex- 
Talbert & Talbert, 














inexpensively overcomes | 





--$--OLD, MONEY WANTED--$-- 


$2 to°$500 EACH paid for hundreds of Old or 
Odd Coins. Keep ALL old money. You may 
have very valuable Coins. Send 10 cts, for New 
Illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x6, showing 
Guaranteed prices. Get Posted. We pay Cash. 
(Coins Bought and Sold.) 


Clarke Coin Co., Ave. 37, Le Roy, N. Y. 





AUTOMOBILE OWNERS 


garagemen, mechanics, repairmen, send for 
free copy of our current issue. It contains 
helpful, instructive information on overhaul- 
ing, ignition troubles, wiring, carburetors, stor- 
age batteries, etc. Over 120 pages, illustrated. 
Send for free copy today. 


AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 
619 Butler Bidg., Cincinnti, Ohio 











THE CHINOOK BOOK 


By El Comancho 
Author of “Sign Talk” in Outdoor Life 


A complete descriptive analysis of the 








Chinook jargon in plain words, giving in- 
structions for pronunciation, construction, 
expression and proper speaking of C hinook 
with all the various shaded meanings of the 


words. 


The author says in his Preface: “Con- 
trary to common belief, the Chinook jargon 
is not a product of the Hudson Bay Co., 
but is a spontaneous growth that started 
among the old fur traders of Nootka, when 
the Spanish first made a fur port of Nootka, 
many years before the Hudson Bay Co. 
ever existed.” 


118 PAGES; $1.00 POSTPAID 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., DENVER, COLO 


The Modern Rifle 


an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons 
and their loads. 


By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D., 
and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 
193 Pages; Cloth, $1.25; postpaid; Leather, $1.75, postpaid 
Address 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CC. 
Denver, Colorado 






































The Motor Camping Book 
By Elon Jessup 
Just the thing for the 
Sportsman and Camper 
Contains all the practical methods and 
types of equipment used in motor camp- 
ing, with numerous photographs and 


drawings, 100 illustrations and maps. 


Sent postpaid for $3.10 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


DENVER, COLO. 




















415 Talbert Bldg., 
2-1t — 





A Warning 


A party going by various names, but in some 
instances representing himself to be E. E. Dun- 
can, and claiming to be a representative of the 
Standard Circulation Company, Buhl Block, 


Detroit, Mich., has been soliciting subscriptions 
for the following magazines: Cosmopolitan, 
American, Illustrated World and Outdoor Life. 


As payment of these subscriptions he accepts 
notes of $7.80 each, payable in six months at the 
local bank. He then sells the notes at the bank 
at a discount. When the notes fall due the 
signers refuse payment on the grounds that the 
magazines had never been received. 

Neither this man nor any other from the 
Standard Circulation Company has authority to 
solicit subscriptions for Outdoor Life, and we 
therefore wish to warn prospective subscribers 
against this party and the company mentioned. 
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A.W.PETERSON 


1425 Lawrence St. Denver, Colo. 





TARGET BARRELS AND TARGET RIFLES 
MADE TO ORDER IN LOW POWER ONLY 


No High Pressure or Nickel-Steel Barrels Made. No Ex- 

periment Work Done No Reloading Tools made, re-made 

or repaired No Barrels relined. 

22 Caliber Ballard Action Target Rifies a Specialty 
All Hand Made, Cost $50 and Up 


(Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply) 

















Post Studio 


Expert Photographers 
Ask us 


Corner 15th and Lawrence Sts. 
DENVER, : ‘ . COLO. 














S. Courts in Patent, Trade mark 
and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U. S 
and Foreign Countries. Trade marks registered 
and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O°BRIEN 


PATENT LAWYER 
Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building 
Phone Main 2853. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Practice in the U.S 














TROUT LORE 


By O. W. SMITH 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely 
illustrated, covering every phase of 
trout fishing “from fisherman’s togs” 
to “how to cook the trout in a pan” 
—describes this new book. 


From a fund of knowledge pa- 
tiently gathered over a number of 
years, O. W. Smith has at last placed 
in book form everything that he has 
come to know concerning Trout. 


It would be a cracker-jack trout fisherman 
indeed, who could not add new knowledge of 
great value to his own fund through reading 
this 200-page book, 


As angling editor of Outdoor Life, Smith has 
become popular wherever rods and reels are 
known. He is looked upon as the Trout 
authority of this country. 


The book is publshed by Frederick A. Stokes 
Compé any of New York, and selis at $2.75 net. 
It is substantially bound in green cloth stamped 
in gold. Orders will be filled from this office 
at $2,75 postage paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


DENVER, COLORADO 














CAMPING i in COMF ORT |. 





a A. roe a ee 4 


Joint author of ‘““The Modern Rifle,”’ 
and member of National Champion- 
ship Rifle Team, N. R. A., 1911, 


Every phase of the camping game from A to 
Izzard is covered in this book, including sug- 
gestions for clothing, footwear, camera, 
glasses, waterproofing, fireproofing, cooking 
utensils, sleeping bags, guns, foods, etc, 


60c postpaid 
THE OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colo. 














Just write: ‘I 


saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 











DENVER 





COLO. 











STEVE ELKINS | 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER , 


ard | 
GUIDE 

I take parties 
into the best \ 
sheep and elk 4 


country in 
Wyoming, in- 
cluding Jacke 
son’s Hole 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 


Idaho affords the best bear huntingin the U. S 
and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken 
there, having the advantage of hunting behind 
best pack of bear and lion dogson this continent. 











AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 


Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 


buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. 


TERMS: $1,250 a month, everything 
furnished except guns, ammunition and 
hunting license. Where there are more 


than two in the party, an extra guide will 
be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 
be taken by automobile and_ trucks, by 
special arrangement. 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, 
British East Africa, or I will answer all 
letters to the best of my ability. 


CHAS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 





























Of What State are 





Dog dancing—a light breeze in your face— 
wood smell in the air—and the whole day be- 
fore you! 

The only way thousands of men can get next 
to nature—the real way for any man to get 
next to nature. 

But in almost every part of the country old 
hunters shake their heads sadly and say, “It 
ain't like it used to be’ — 

But it can be. 

The passing of the old 
a-plenty”’ is easily preventable. 

Some states have already established Public 
Hunting Grounds and Game Refuges. Among 
them New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee and California. 

Definite areas have been set aside where 
game can be safe to live and breed unmolested. 

Outside these areas free — hunting in 


days of “game 


you a Citizen? 


season is not only permitted, but encouraged. 

It is the real solution to a great problem— 
a solution that will forever perpetuate hunting 
as a sport. 

Every state in the Union should follow the 
lead of these states. And the Public Shooting 
Ground-Game Refuge Bill should be passed by 
Congress. Write your senators to support 
S 1452, and your congressmen to work for 
HR 5823. This national legislation will per- 
petuate the sport of hunting migratory birds 
for all time to come. 

The American Game Protective 
is working for the Game Refuge with all its 
energy Every hunter in the country should 
help with his influence. The periodicals listed 
below are with us. Join the Association. Sign 
and mail the coupon today for more game and 
better hunting. 





Association 














, 
AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. (Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 
Z Never in sport endanger human life 
Gentlemen: 2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or 
I enclose a check for $.................- to cover dues of $1 and brutally. 
subscription to the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at 3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work 
once) (at the expiration of my present membership. ) for better laws, and uphold the law-en- 
forcing ee " 
santi il i 4. Respect the rights of farmers and property 
Publication Price inclading owners and also their feelings 
Draw circle Regular = ee —," 5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers 
around A subscription in poset 6. Naver te a:feli-hok. 
publication Price ste ti 1s 7.  Discourage the killing of game for commer- 
wanted sence cial purposes by refusing to purchase 
Field and Stream - - - - $2.50 - - - - = » $300 trophies 
Michigan Sportsman - - - 1.50 ee 2 - 2 © 3.00 | 8. Study and record the natural history of 
Outdoor Life - - - - = 2,00 ee ee 2 = 2.50 | game species in the interest of science 
Outer’s Book—Reereation - 2.50 -- - - = * 3.0 | 9. Love Nature and its denizens and be a 
Sportsmen's Review (weekly) 3.00 ee ee © © 3.50 { gentieman. 
If you are already % subscriber to the magazine 
you indicate and wish to renew for one year from DIONE cicrnccccvsccccvdcaretcackssscesiericvasenes Ceovercccocccens 
the expiration of your subscription, please mention 
that fact. DEIIOE 655s vikcete cocdeeccccuscsvscdeeerencnsiceuntagesereeees sous 














